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CHAPTER I 


[ DLENESS is a bugbear. She’s hugged us pretty tight. 
Throw the blame where you will—the peeping sunlight, 
the dancing leaves (there’s a screen of birch trees in front 
of us and a meadow all white daisies and bluebells), the 
breeze lapping the blue inland waters into the semblance 
of an angry sea—the wonder of an early summer—a first- 
class miracle in the North—she’s a power o’ friends—the 
jade—to support herself in idleness. She needn’t appear 
in court at all—she’s less tangible than Hamlet’s ghost 
and more real than sorrow, or happiness for the matter 
of that. It’s pure joy to do nothing—to sit with idle 
hands meekly folded, even packing our dreams away, 
neatly folded in tissue-paper in a moth-proof cedar chest. 
Moth and rust doth corrupt. We don’t want our dreams 
corrupted. They’ll do nicely in the cedar box waiting our 
good pleasure. You can’t wear furs all the year round, 
that’s to say in comfort, and you can’t go on preparing 
the seed and tilling the ground for ever. There’s nature 
to consider. Why shouldn’t fat plums grow, ripen, and 
fall into our mouths? Wait and see. Lots of nice people 
get to a full age doing nothing else. From their point of 
view it’s a trouble to move—to begin. Once having set 
the wheel going, the trouble is to stop the d——d thing! 
It’s like running after a hoop downhill. You can’t keep 
up with it. There’s your property whisking out of sight— 
why didn’t you leave it comfortably tied up somewhere? 
It’s a delusion to toil and call it pleasure. Habit’s the 
bugbear and not idleness. A good habit or a bad habit 
(as said the tailor) will make all the difference in your 
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appearance, ma’am. . . . All this preliminary bluff simply 
means that we’ve shut up our book (Mr. Pickwick, if you 
want to know), laid down our needlework (darning a rose 
on muslin), and taken up our pen and incidentally the 
further developments and history of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
We are piously thankful that he is historical. It would 
be an awful fag—barely out of the clutches of idleness— 
to have to invent novel situations for him, and set to 
earnestly in writing a work of fiction. We abhor fiction. 
Aren’t there enough facts dropping about everywhere to 
keep us busy all the days of our life? Supposing in due 
course—with very small vacations—we finish off Napoleon 
to our own (and everyone’s) satisfaction—aren’t there 
other just as likely characters to be had for a picking? 
Even to-day—crossing a flat table-land built of solid 
granite some three miles in length—(and not an inch 
which wasn’t beautiful and lonesome. There’s something 
inspiriting in the sight of a stunted tree pushing its way 
through the crevices of a rock. With what a fury it must 
have ached for life to have reached so far towards heaven) 
—we mused on the chances of Ivan the Terrible, a French 
lady, an English cardinal—separately and together they 
stepped boldly into the sunlight, offering themselves there 
and then as copy. “I’d make a good book,” bawled Ivan, 
“though I made a bad man, a madman some called me. I 
murdered my son. I thrust a red-hot poker through the 
foot of an ambassador.” “I’d be popular,” insisted the 
French Lady. “I’d frighten ’em,” said the cardinal. 
“*They’d read me in secret, with shut doors and one rush- 
light, and go shivering to bed.”? In the end we dismissed 
them all and carried home a basket of eggs across the 
lichen-covered smooth-faced rocks, alive to nothing but 
the actual glory of life and ourselves as the centre of the 
Universe. Selfishness is a great gift. In that vein no 
woman gives a fig for the best folio or the best parchment 
or the finest review in the world. All very well to boast. 
We know our own limitations and when conscience will — 
step in and take control, Point out the human being who 
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flew against his own destiny without coming a cropper, 
and we will give you a guinea at once—a solid golden 
British guinea, even at this exorbitant rate of exchange. 
There isn’t a guinea minted which will break the back of 
destiny. Napoleon is ours. He'll make us or mar us— 
but we’ve got to carry him with an infinite nicety of 
poise—on the tip of our steel pen to the end. Amen. 


He raged and he pleaded. She looked on. Much as 
you’d look at a movie, not caring what came next. 

‘“‘What a fuss about nothing,” she said in her gentlest 
voice, giving him a soft glance. (She was feeling the heat 
in spite of her thinnest muslin gown and chiffon sash.) 
“Of course I love you.” 

Bonaparte hunched his shoulders and bit his quivering 
lips. | 
“You don’t mean it. I’m beginning to understand. Vs 

“What? 

‘That I’m the unhappiest man on earth.” 

“Goose !” 

““You have never cared for me.” 

“Bonaparte!” | 

“You have never considered my interest.” 

_ “] take a pride in your victories. I’m tired of telling 
you the same thing over and over again.” 

“I can sympathise with you, madam.” 

“J dislike a sulky man and—faces. You can’t think 
how ugly you look with that expression.” 

**You’ll soon be rid of me.” 

“For shame, Bonaparte! If I was a clever man I 
wouldn’t be such a silly creature. Aren’t these roses 
sweet? Give up being jealous and go to sleep for a 
month. That’s what you want. And food. You’re 
nothing but a bone and a grievance. Diew/—and I’m 
married to the thing!” 

He strode up and down the room, and stopped in front 
of her with disconcerting suddenness. ‘Who is he?” he 
thundered. “Take care. Lies won’t serve you. I’ll have 
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the truth, or I’ll die for it! Do you think my life is worth 
two straws? You have ruined my happiness, my temper— 
my health: 7 

“Don’t, for mercy’s sake, scream. It’s so vulgar. I 
wish, Bonaparte, you’d pay better attention to your 
manners and your clothes. I suppose they are Corsican.” 
She sighed. ‘*To-morrow is the first of August. I saw 
the new moon last night over the cedar-tree; that’s very 
lucky.” She played with her rings on her slender fingers. 
“I’m really very good.” She glanced up at him. “Why 


¥ To your lovers.” 

“Bonaparte, you are not seriously angry with me?” 
A shade of alarm coloured her cheeks. “You'll make me 
cry.” (No sooner said than done.) 

“Stop crying, madam! I'll have an answer, and a clear 
one at that.” 

“Do you expect a pretty woman to behave as a wooden 
doll? Tve got my feelings, sir. You wound me to the 
heart . . . He never meant any harm . . . Any gen- 
tleman can send a lady roses . . . with his compliments. 
Ah! Oh! Ah! .. .I1 hate you, nasty, domineering 
wretch!” She gulped down her tears and wiped her eyes 
with spirit. “You frighten the life out of everybody else, 
but you shan’t frighten me. There! I was a fool to 
marry you. You are all horrid—the whole lot of you. 
Your mother dislikes me. It’s no good denying it. And 
as to your sisters, they do nothing but annoy me all day 
long. Why did you ask them down here, and then run 
away yourself? It is so easy to throw the blame on your 
twopenny-halfpenny wars. I don’t care that for your 
victories. They only put me in an awkward position. How 
dreadfully angry you were when I went to Genoa solely 
for the sake of doing my duty as your wife. Instead of 
thanking me you heaped abuse on my head. How could 
I possibly know as I left Milan by one gate you’d come 
tearing back by another one?” 
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“Joséphine, Joséphine.” He held out his arms. “You'd 
try the patience of a saint. I believe you. I must believe 
you. I can’t give you up.” 

‘“‘There’s nothing to believe,” she said, sliding one shoul- 
der out of her loose-necked bodice. “It doesn’t fit prop- 
erly. It’s that little cat, Pauline. She’s been telling you 
stories, with all the family imagination. She follows me 
about as a shadow.” 

He twisted one of her curls round his finger. ‘She 
always had good taste, ma mie.” 

“T have never had such a horrid summer—the heat, the 
gnats, the people——” 

“They shan’t worry you, darling.” 

“Tf I wasn’t an angel of patience I would long ago have 
run away with kind Mr. Charles—not that he has ever 
asked me. He’s the soul of prudence.” 

Napoleon took it as a jest, laughing rather on the 
wrong side of his mouth. He clapped a mighty brake on 
his temper. “That young man will soon get his promo- 
tion,”’ he said. 

She didn’t like the tone of his voice. ‘You won’t hurt 
_ him?” she enquired anxiously. 

“On the contrary—” (he gave a savage thrust at José- 
phine’s work-table) “Ill kick him out of harm’s way. 
We'll send him to Paris—with our united love—eh?” He 
gave her a searching glance. “By God! the cur is not 
worth a difference of opinion. Let’s drop him.” 

His face assumed an expression of profound melan- 
choly. It was some time before she broke the silence. 

“Tell me, what has Pauline been saying? I’m not really 
curious, only it might be amusing.” 

He glanced up and met her assured smile with good- 
tempered cheerfulness. ‘Eh, little woman—not curious? 
There’s not a woman alive who isn’t eaten up with curi- 
osity about herself. Why, it’s half the business of life to 
find’ out—lies. Unpalatable truth is always false. She 
told me a pack o’ nonsense, 0’ course.” 

“The wretch !” 
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“She said you were unfaithful i 

‘“May she treat Leclere better 

“That you were old enough to know better 

‘So like her 

“That you have shown your preference for a score——” 

She spread out her little hands and smiled gently. 
“There’s safety in numbers, sir,” she said modestly. 
“Some women are made to be loved and all women like 
it prettily done. I am a born flirt, Napoleon.” (She al- 
lowed him to fold his arms about her lithe body.) “I’ve 
even flirted with you. Don’t you remember the charming 
Widow Beauharnais and the old, old days in Paris?” She 
quivered slightly and laid her hands on his shoulder. . . . 
“You weren’t a hero then, but only my humble lover 
Napoleon.” (She so rarely used his first name.) ‘‘Some- 
times I actually miss those quiet, humdrum times when 
you never scolded Joséphine.” 

His right hand smoothed the nape of her neck. Her 
bare throat felt soft and warm as velvet, a little pulse 
beating under his touch. Never had he been so utterly in 
her power. 

He pushed her gently towards the couch by the shaded 
window, laid her head against a black satin cushion and 
covered her mouth with kisses—greedy, thirsty kisses. She 
was his wife, his mistress, his one crowning and abiding 
desire. For her he had battled, for her he had struggled. 
All his past victories and ental and physical achieve- 
ments culminated in this supreme attachment. He gazed 
at her ecstatically. ‘‘Joséphine,” he said with infinite 
tenderness, “I’m still your slave and your humble lover. 
There isn’t another woman in the world that matters. I’m 
utterly yours, soul and body. How lovely you are. How 
perfect. How adorable.” 

She gave a little sigh half of contentment, half of dis- 
comfort. He was pressing her bosom sorely. ‘That’s 
nice,” she murmured obediently, trying to shift her po- 
sition. 

-Instinctively he moved away. She curled herself up 
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as a kitten on the sofa and presented him with a diminu- 
tive foot. “A gnat has bitten me—there, on my ankle— 
rub it, please.” 

“Is that better?” He stroked her foot gently. 

“Yes, thank you,” she said meekly. ‘“‘You have got such 
nice cool hands. They say you’ve got a cool head. I 

don’t quéte believe that.” She gave him a coquettish 
- glance. 

“Bonaparte, when you have quite done conquering 
Italy, won’t you turn your attention to Paris? I’m 
simply longing to see the shops again. Just imagine it. 
I’ve been over a year in exile! I never intended to stay 
so long.” 

He did not answer her at once. “Listen, dear man,” 
she said. ‘You were splendid in Venice, I know—though 
you might have brought me a nice present. You take such 
ugly things. I don’t like old pictures 

He was tingling with love of her. Her capriciousness 
drove him to madness. He wanted her—and she wanted— 
God knows: a new hat, wasn’t it? He clenched his fingers 


and sat back, looking at her.. . . Only a woman—and 
none too warm-hearted—can change from hot to cold and 
‘cold to hot at a second’s notice... . . The blood receded 


from his face, leaving him deathly pale. 

“Térézia only wrote last week that they’re going to 
give you a tremendous reception. ‘The Directors are to 
dress up as ancient Romans, with laurel wreaths and 
shawls and bare legs . . . Oh, what am I saying! It’s a 
secret. Go on stroking my poor foot. I loathe midges— 
I loathe Montebello. I’m homesick, Bonaparte.” 

““You’ve been so good, darling.” 

VY as,?? 

He leaned over her, his face working spasmodically. 
“You'll have your reward, Joséphine.” 

“That’s nice.” She returned his kiss with some show 
of warmth. “I’ve great expectations, sir.” 

While she talked he glanced back over the past year so 
lightly alluded to by his wife . . . He hadn’t wasted his 
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opportunities and he’d gained the love of an army—his 
army! His eyes glowed. The past year represented a 
chasm of time. Time is measured by what we do. 

He closed his eyes and drew a deep breath. The warmth 
of the room, Joséphine’s proximity and his own idleness 
singly or together made him feel sleepy. 

“I’m tired,” he murmured, laying her soft hand against 
his cheek. ‘Tired of fighting. There’s no battle worth 
winning outside our dreams .:. . I'd like to go to sleep 
and never wake up again. I’d hold you hand, my life, 
and together we’d slip across the stream ... There is 
something grand in death after fulfilment. Haven’t we 
had enough, darling? Aren’t we satisfied? I wanted 
success; I have had it. I wanted honour; honours have 
poured on me. I wanted love, and even love has not been 
denied me. I love you, Joséphine. I love you as no man 
has ever loved before. I worship you. Whatever life has 
in store for us—here or hereafter—we’ll never get back 
this moment . . . I love you!”’ 

She sighed. He was, she thought, just as jumpy as ever, 
and so emotional. Nice men weren’t so outspoken. He 
sometimes quite frightened her. That is to say if she 
didn’t know him she’d be frightened. He had such an odd 
way of speaking. She stroked his forehead. “Be reason- 
able,” she said. ‘“‘All the nice things are only just be- 
ginning.” 

Her touch awoke him. He drew himself together. “What 
is written is written. We have got to live,”—He shook off 
his dejection—“‘to plague each other—eh?” His lips 
clung passionately to hers. ‘Anyhow I’ll have the secret 
_of your witchery before I die and destroy it, for the good 
of mankind. You’ve made me suffer untold misery.” 

“Nothing else?” she suggested. 

“My precious!” 

“You won’t doubt me again?” 

‘A thousand times a 

“How dare you!” 

“You will always remain your inimitable self.” 
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“That’s true. When Pauline marries 

“TI wish they’d all go away.” | 

‘“‘Tyrant—don’t mess me about. I’m dressed for din- 
ner, and I wouldn’t dare face your mother with a ruffled 
earl.” 

“What are we doing to-night?” 

‘People,’ she said laconically. 

‘Send them away. I want you.” 

You do it. When everyone is assembled in the big 
drawing-room, march in and shout out in your best field- 
voice—how does it sound?—‘Ladies and gentlemen—go! 
I want citoyenne Joséphine to myself.” She laughed 
merrily. “I’d love to see their solemn faces. They always 
take you aw sérieux. If you stood on your head, no one 
would laugh. It must be horribly trying at times. You’ll 
clear the room in a*minute. Of course Madam Letitia will - 
scold you dreadfully. ‘Come here, Napoleone!” José- 
phine rose and mimicked her mother-in-law’s voice and 
deportment. “I expect you'll feel sorry for yourself. And 
it is not said you'll get your own way.” She fingered her 
throat. “I’ve forgotten to put on my necklace.” 

He stood facing her admiringly. “I’ve married the most 
wonderful woman in the world,” he said. 

“I’m not so sure,” she said, glancing at herself in the 
full-length mirror. ‘‘Now, that’s a wonder.” She caught 
up a fold of her embroidered dress. ‘‘How is Eugéne get- 
ting on?” 

“Excellently.” 

“He is a dear.” She sighed. ‘How dreadfully fast— 
once they start—children grow up. I'll soon have to be- 
gin finding Hortense a husband.” 

“You'll have no difficulty, ma’am.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Tl have a greater diffi- 
culty in finding myself a grandmother.” She walked up 
to him. “I can’t fancy myself old and sensible,” she said, 
drooping her head. 

He smiled up at her tenderly. ‘‘Neither can I.” 

“Am I silly, Bonaparte?” 
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“Women don’t want to be clever. It is an obstacle to 
their proper development.” 

“Isn’t that like you! In your heart of hearts you 
despise us poor ladies. I know you do, sir. Not that you 
overwhelm me, you never do.” She curtsied. “I'll wear 
my turquoises to-night; a touch of blue on white is always 
pretty. She bent down (he was sitting) and clasped his 
cheeks between her hands. ‘Poor little thin face. De- 
cidedly success does not agree with you. Never mind, 
sir, your bad days will come.” 

He stood erect. “Don’t say that, even in fun.” 

“I wouldn’t find them funny.” 

She walked into her adjoining dressing-room. Pres- 
ently she returned with an empty jewel-case in her hand— 
consternation on her face. 

“Bonaparte,” she said, “something dreadful has hap- 
pened. My turquoises have been stolen—every one of 
them, the whole set.” 

He took up a fan lying on the table, opened it, and put 
it down again. ‘“‘Never mind, my dearest. T’ll get you 
better ones.” 

“Nonsense! Who’s taken them?” 

He put his hands in his pockets. “I took them, if you 
want to know.” : 

‘‘You! Whatever in the world for? I wish you wouldn’t 
go interfering. I don’t want them re-set.” 

“I gave them to Paulette.” 

**Pauline!—are you mad?” 

“The child expected a wedding-present. It’s merely in 
the nature of a loan.” : 

‘*A new name for stealing. It is monstrous.” 

“You don’t understand, Joséphine. I’ve got to restrict 
my personal expenditure. paaetaer ¢ I do is reported to 
Paris.” 

“Does she know they are mine! ee 

“Of course not. You haven’t worn them lately 

“How extremely thoughtful of you,” she interrupted. 
“Perhaps you’d like this lace scarf for dear Caroline? 
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She’d accept it with pleasure. As a family you all take 
what’s going.” 

ae flushed darkly. ‘‘Remember hc you are speaking: 

o,” he said in a low voice. 

rhe flung the empty case on the table. “Go,” she said, 
‘“‘before I lose my temper as well as my jewels.” 

“Pll wait until you are ready.” 

**You’re a cad, Bonaparte.” 

‘What did you say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“IT swear I'll repay you.” 

She covered her face with her hands. ‘Poor dear Alex= 
andre would never have treated me like this!” 

He was trembling—white as a sheet. “Forgive me,’” 
he murmured brokenly. ‘Don’t be angry, darling. Ill 
explain. Tl make Pauline return them.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, sir.” She waved him 
off. “I can suffer the loss of my turquoises, but I won’t. 
stand her impertinence.” 

Joséphine stooped down and smelt a bowl of roses.. 
Leisurely she detached a couple and fastened them in her 
bodice. “I won’t wear any ornaments to-night,” she said. 
softly. “I'll only keep to flowers.” 

It is not always wise to play with fire. Lieutenant. 
Charles had sent her the roses—she had admitted as. 
much. In a fit of uncontrollable jealousy General Bona- 
parte darted across the room, pitched the bowl on the 
floor and snatched at the flowers at Joséphine’s breast,, 
stamping on them. “They spoil your appearance, ma’am,” 
he said hoarsely. 

On the whole—though she stifled a scream—she was. 
rather pleased at his action. . . . M. Charles would 
never have done it. ‘‘Poor roses,” she said resignedly, 
“and you’ve spoilt the carpet too.” She gathered up her 
train and stepped over the pool of water, adjusting her 
dress in front of a mirror. 


He looked at her. 
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“Fortuné — Fortuné! Where’s the precious?” She 
turned round gracefully. 

The dog, stretching his legs and yawning, appeared 
from the next room. He sniffed at the roses on the floor 
as he passed them. 

“Take care of your little angel pawsies,” she said, 
catching him up in her arms and fondling and kissing 
his shaggy head. ‘My only friend in the world. He’s 
faithful and true, and I love him. Does ’ou hear, my 
little man?” 

Napoleon continued looking at her— Joséphine to 
blandish Fortuné. As the clock struck six the General 
flung open the door. “A most lovable animal,’ he said 
coldly, “but I’m afraid you can’t spare him any more of 
your valuable time.” 

“There’s no hurry,” said Joséphine, nevertheless put- 
ting down the dog. “I know I’m going to be ill. If I 
die, hell miss me.” 

Fortuné wagged his stumpy tail in acknowledgment of 
her faith. He would have followed his mistress downstairs 
if the General hadn’t unceremoniously banged the door in 
his face. 

So, you see, citoyenne Joséphine plunged all her little 
daggers into his bleeding heart. She wouldn’t have been 
the woman she was if she hadn’t availed herself of her 
opportunities. Besides, she had every right to “feel 
cross.” He hadn’t acted with consideration towards her. 

She succeeded in making him feel very miserable and 
looking very sulky at the family dinner. He hardly spoke 
two words and he systematically refused the dishes. 

His obvious bad temper paralysed the family. It was 
strictly a family party. The only one who looked un- 
concerned was Joséphine. She made quite a good dinner, 
and she spoke to Madam Letitia quite as often as was nec- 
essary. Letitia sat at the General’s right hand in severe 
brown silk—high to the throat—fastened with a large 
cameo brooch. She was so occupied in noting and con- 
demning the extravagance of the courses that she barely 
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noticed her son’s silence. “Capons,’’ she mused, “at ten 
lire a pair; iced champagne; some newfangled dressing 
in the salad . . . I don’t like it. There is nothing to 
beat oil and a taste of garlic . . . No one has touched 
that dish of mayonnaise, thick as porridge. No doubt 
there are twenty eggsinit . . . Dll speak to Joséphine. 
She must control her husband’s household .expenditure. 
The Bonapartes aren’t made of money—on the contrary. 
This style of living is sinful . . . I’?d soon take up my 
residence in the Hall of Mirrors, surrounded by the Sala- 
catis, as to hope for comfort at Montebello. . . .” 

‘The capons were succeeded by a towering dish of pine- 
apple-ice bedded in méringues, covered with whipped cream 
and crystallised fruits—a chef-d’cevre. The very sight of 
it made Letitia feel il. Involuntarily she compared her 
children’s present abundance to their modest circum- 
stances of only a few years back. “Thank God they’ve 
never lacked for bread.” . .. General Bonaparte turned 
towards her—the ornamental dish between them. ‘May 
I help you, mother?” His tone was very respectful. ‘No, 
I thank you. I never eat sweets.” He waved his hand 
irritably. ‘Take it away,” he said. “Bring me some 
cheese.” He nervously crumbled his bread under his 
fingers. | ; | 

Caroline tittered. ‘“’They’ve quarrelled,’”? she whispered. 
to Pauline. “She always looks extra sugary when she’s 
extra vinegary ; and he always looks cross when he’s cross 
—he! he!”? *“Don’t!”? cautioned Pauline. ‘Mother’s look- 
ing.” “Behave yourselves, girls!” Letitia’s voice rang 
out stern and clear. Joséphine sighed. What a loathly 
family, she thought, swallowing a crystallised violet— 
wrangling, stupid, conceited—couldn’t they at least have 
a window open? ‘Open the windows,” she said to a pass- 
ing footman. 

“It’s a mistake, citoyenne,”” said Madam Letitia stiffly. 
“You'll only let in the warmth.” 

“It is seven, madam,” returned Joséphine mildly. “I’m 
sure we’ll have a thunder-storm before night.” 
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“‘Si-si,”? said Napoleon dreamily, to no one in partic- 
ular. ‘‘There’s no other course possible.” — 

“Well, that’s a mercy, anyhow,” said Letitia tartly. 

‘“‘Eh?” said the General suspiciously. His thoughts 
had been on the other side of the Arno. “What are we 
waiting for, Joséphine?” 

‘‘Raspberries and cream or ‘rock melon, whichever you 
prefer, sir,” she answered. He looked at her. She was 
smiling—a little flush upon her face. 

‘‘I’ll have both, if you’ll serve me,” he said. She helped 
him from the dishes in front of her. 

“Your son is fond of fruit, citoyenne,” she said. 

“He’s got a delicate stomach, citoyenne. I wouldn’t 
cut that melon, Napoleon.” He obeyed his mother, but 
he smiled at Joséphine. 

“A rainbow,” whispered Pauline to Caroline. ‘After 
all, it couldn’t have been much of a quarrel.” 

“Continual dripping will wear away a stone,” said her 
sister. “He'll tire of her sooner or later.” 

‘‘Why did he marry? s 

‘People must marry,” said Pauline sententiously, dis- 
posing of a large spoonful of raspberries and cream. 
“That’s what they are made for.” 

“Some more sugar, please. There’s a maggot; there’s 
two!” 

Joséphize sighed and looked round the table. “If 
everyone is quite ready,” she said gently, “shall we go 
into the next room?” 

The General started to his feet, pushed back his chair 
with unnecessary noise, offering his right arm to his 
mother and his left to his wife. ‘Allow me, ladies,” he 
said. 

Caroline wiped her mouth. “Do wait. I’m not fin- 
ished.” 

The men-servants flung open the great folding-doors. 

“Wide doors are convenient,” said Napoleon. 
“Yes,” said Joséphine, looking over her shoulder at the 
hang of her train. “I like them.” 
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“She doesn’t mind what she pays for her clothes,” said 
Pauline, hanging on Caroline’s arm, following after their 
elders. “You can’t live for ever on victories.” 

“Why?” 

‘Leclerc tells me the Directory is mad a 

“Why?” 

“Mad with envy, of course. It can’t be pleasant to sit 
still and hear of another’s successes.” 

“Napoleon is fighting the battles of France.” 

“Fiddlesticks ” giggled Pauline. “I know brother Na- 
poleon. He’s fighting for himself. I wish I’d worn my 
blue dress, Caroline.” 


CHAPTER II 


H OW can we presume to explain our hero without at 

least trying to meet him on his own ground? At 
this period of his life he was as much at home in José- 
phine’s drawing-room as a frog in a tea-pot. We believe, 
like the frog, his only idea was to get out. The pretty 
women, the pretty music, the pretty compliments—some, 
nay, all of them excessively gallant—alarmed him. He 
scarcely recognised handsome Murat in his go-to-meeting 
coat, or Masséna—the hero of a hundred fights—with a 
guitar in his hand. Augereau skipping—— 

True, Augereau was not at Montebello. Bonaparte 
had sent him to Paris in charge of fresh trophies taken 
from the enemy. One battered gun is of more intrinsic 
value than fifty articles dressed in paint—though the 
General never disparaged the press, he realised its limita- 
tions. He also knew what pleased the public. 

So far he didn’t appreciate the social side of his de- 
veloping honours. Joséphine did. When you come to 
think of it, what a wise dispensation of Providence who 
regulated the appetites of Jack Sprat and his wife. One 
liked lean and one liked fat—and the butcher, no doubt, 
appreciated them both. 

A successful man is all the better for a successful wife. 
Sweet Joséphine trimmed Napoleon’s candle to perfection. 
It was she who attracted all the moths for miles around 
to Montebello. Her invitations were eagerly sought af- 
ter—her parties the talk of the province. Never, if she 
could help it, did she let the conversation languish. The 
court at Montebello was the scene of continual festivity, 
water-picnics, open-air dances, fire-works, theatricals, 
sentimental comedies, and what-not. (Which latter enter- 
tainment means anything Quite New.) At all these social 
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gatherings Joséphine did the honours with exquisite grace. 
Her husband was quite pleased to remain in the back- 
ground. When at home he’d look on and wonder at her 
ready tact, her beauty, her unfailing charm. He was still 
her lover. He’d follow her about with his passionate 
glance as she flitted, light as one of Montebello’s butter- 
flles—from one guest to another. A strange crowd— 
three-parts soldiers, of course; men who had “arrived” so 
suddenly that they seemed out of breath at their dizzy 
fortune. 

These entertainments cost money. Who paid? Do you 
care? Who questions the cost of the party, if it is suc- 
cessful? Seldom the successful hostess. In this little 
matter we’ll have to give citoyenne Bonaparte unlimited 
credit, just as Napoleon did (and some of her bills he 
never saw). Pretty clothes suited “‘the darling,” and no 
less becoming to her style of beauty were pretty speeches 
and never being contradicted. Her word was law. 

“The court of Montebello” is in itself a title of José- 
phine’s sovereignty. Whoever invented it understood hu- 
man nature. Citoyenne Bonaparte cordially approved of 
it, took it in fact quite seriously, and was quite annoyed. 
when a brutal envoy from the Directory objected to the 
term, as savouring of dead-and-gone royalty. “It couldn’t 
be worse,” he wrote back (in cipher) to his Government. 
“Recall the General.” Recall the General!—recall the 
eagle in his flight—recall a mistake—recall the sped ar- 
row—how is it done? We may be sure the Body o’ Five 
hadn’t an idea. “Sit tight,” they said. ‘‘What next?” 
queried a member who preferred standing. ‘‘Applaud,’’ 
said the cautious man. 


You ought to have heard the enthusiastic pleasure which 
greeted Augereau—none too big a giant for the task en- 
trusted to him—when he placed the fifty standards, with 
General Bonaparte’s respectful compliments, at the feet 
of the nation. ‘Too much Bonaparte,” grunted the pes- 
simist. ‘‘Applaud!” came the throaty cry of the optimist. 
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Nice Augereau was genuinely overcome by his great recep- 
tion, His report to’ General Bonaparte is ample proof 
of his feelings. 

Nor was the Commander-in-Chief entirely untouched by 
the people’s homage (not that he believed in it). 

We can fancy him reading over his dispatches in some 
secluded corner of Montebello’s fine reception-rooms, and 
almost follow his thoughts circling—light as fairies wan- 
der—through his plastic mind. At times he was the most 
emotional fellow alive. We can imagine him deaf to his 
surroundings—untouched by Joséphine’s famous string 
band, the tread of the dancer’s feet, and the sound of their 
voices—engrossed by his reflections. Who knows to what 
poetic heights the conqueror of Lodi, Rivoli, and Ancolo 
reached when thus peacefully employed? If you are only 
quick enough you can always score by another man’s 
weakness. No doubt his heart throbbed, no doubt his 
face turned—as it always did under stress of emotion— 
deathly white with grey-blue shadows under his eyes. No 
doubt he exaggerated his troubles as much as Joséphine 
did hers. 'The General was frequently overcome with grief 
at his matrimonial venture. He bitterly resented his 
wife’s coldness, her vanity, her selfishness, her crop of 
little “white lies.” It isn’t all loaves and fishes to be 
successful—nothing will: comfort a hero when he feels 
truly sorry for himself. 

Man is as unstable as a brook. His humour depends 
not so much on the streams as on the lie of a stone—take 
it in whichever sense you please. Napoleon had not the 
strength of mind necessary to keep his greed in check. 
‘There is nothing so dangerous as satisfied ambition in the 
hands of an unscrupulous person. If nature had endowed 
him with a heart to match his brain, “Waterloo” would 
never have happened. What a thousand pities he didn’t 
give himself more time “to grow good”—as nursery folk 
say when relegated to a corner. When you put Napoleon 
in a corner he wriggled out at once, or—in later life—he 
lost his balance. He was a man of indomitable will and 
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tireless energy. If he demanded of his troops superhuman 
efforts he never spared himself. He shared his soldier’s 
dangers, their rations, their fatigues. He took all the 
responsibility—and he never liked to part with the glory. 
It is a well-known fact that his generals’ personal successes 
never appealed to him—left him frosty in fact. He looked 
coldly on talent in other men. He had a terrible idea of 
his own greatness. Life spoilt him. Life fostered his illu- 
sions. From every hill-top he saw fresh mountains. It 
was his ‘“‘destiny” to surmount them. If in the fulfilment 
of his plans, millions had to suffer, it left him indifferent. 
His indifference grew upon him—as all faults grow which © 
are allowed to develop unchecked. His is the most ab- 
sorbing study of the self-made man that this world has 
yet produced. In some ways he is leagues ahead of us; in 
others he is peculiarly backward. He came of a family 
of vulgarians. His sense of fitness was exquisitely unreal. 
_ He balanced kingdoms against his own dignity—and his 
weight invariably scored. He—in his power—represented 
finality. A gross misrepresentation of fact. Our mis- 
takes clog our actions and are the canker of ambition. In 
his overblown conceit Napoleon imagined he could do no 
wrong. His star was infallible; his brain the watchman 
of the world . . . The fleet years shoot into space to 
cradle with the dead ages. We never get back our oppor- 
tunities, never touch each but once in our lives. Poor 
lost ghosts, in what Hades do you wander! 

He wasn’t a small trader. He dealt in enterprises of 
vast importance . . . At least he imagined them so... 
Time, in less than a hundred years, has erased his mark. 
He lives amongst us, as the Prince of adventurers, who 
built his house upon the sand. Where are his kingdoms? 
Echo answers echo—and the little waves roll and recede 
on the silver shore. 


The General had his own suite of rooms in the left 
wing of the castle, situated on the ground floor. They 
consisted of a bedroom, a sitting-room and a bathroom. 
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The sitting-room was a large lofty apartment, very sparse- 
ly furnished. In front of one of the great windows—at 
right angles—stood his immense writing-table, covered 
with papers and maps. Against one wall was grouped a 
set of solid furniture, consisting of a round mahogany 
table, a huge sofa and ten upholstered chairs to match. 
A few good pictures decorated the wall. The floor was 
of shining white marble, which, except for a rug or two, 
was left bare. There were a couple of book-cases—rarely 
opened—and one enormous early Florentine chest of curi- 
ous inlaid wood—almost black with age. With excellent 
effect the General had placed a rare piece of statuary in 
its immediate vicinity. He’d picked it out of the Vatican’s 
treasures. Also a pure-faced Madonna of Raphael, in an 
oval frame, hanging over the old bureau. . . . He had 
drawn largely on the art collections of the conquered 
states, yet keeping very little for himself, designating 
the bulk of his treasures for the embellishment of French 
galleries, When the Pope offered to ransom a Botticelli 
_ for a million ducats, he coldly refused. ‘The money,” 

he said, “is soon spent—the picture will forever adorn 
its place.” He didn’t care for money for the sake of 
money (nor art for the sake of art)—he valued nothing 
but the material advantagés they brought him. A man 
with capital moves more easily than a poor man. Gold 
opens many a jealously-guarded door. The craftsman- 
ship of dead hands—if of superlative merit—was always 
an asset to the good. He had his little (commonplace) 
ideas. 

Queer imaginings for a penniless soldier !—“a little Cor- 
sican bandit,” as his enemies designated him. He baffled 
their prognostications, treating his foes with courteous 
chivalry. He was prepared to give the Austrians generous 
terms. In Rome he had dealt gently with the situation. 
He had met the priests with an olive-branch instead of 
a sword in his hand. The young conqueror of Italy stood 
on the apex of his dignity. 

There were lines of fatigue on his thin face as he lifted 
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his head from his studies. ‘Come in,” he said in answer 
to a gentle tap on the door. He rose to his feet precipi- 
tately. ‘Is it you, darling!” he said, advancing towards 
Joséphine with outstretched arms. He was never too busy 
to receive her. 

They’d made up their quarrel over the turquoise neck- 
lace. On the whole she was a placid-tempered lady. How- 
ever, she had her fits of obstinacy. 

“Come and sit over here,” she said, drawing him down 
on the sofa beside her. “Bonaparte, darling, I want 
money.” 

He fingered her curls. “Please remember that you are 
a poor man’s wife.” 

‘‘Why should I, when it is not true?” She smiled sweetly 
and held out her gloved hand. 

“How much?” 

“You are laughing. You mustn’t laugh when I am 
serious. I am going to re-furnish our house in Paris.” 
She dived into her tiny gold reticule. ‘“Here’s an esti- 
mate.” She fluttered the flimsy pages . . . ‘One hun- 
dred and twenty thousand francs, all told. It isn’t a bit 
expensive, really. Give me a kiss.” 

“T haven’t got it,” he said gloomily. 

‘Bonaparte!’ : 

He leant over the table. ‘‘Joséphine,” he said, ‘“‘you are 
the biggest mistake in my life.” 

She looked at him complacently. “You don’t mean it. 
A husband has got to provide for his wife. I’m not in a 
hurry, you know. They’ll wait. Give me your hand. 
Why are you trembling? Don’t be angry, darling. I 
don’t regret your—mistake, not the least little bit in the 
world.” 

He took to explaining. He drew an exaggerated picture 
of their poverty. Later on—he admitted—things might 
improve. He’d never deny her anything within reason. 
“Cancel your orders, darling. ‘The house was pretty 
before.” 


“I’m ashamed of you, sir.” The ‘ready tears stood in 
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her eyes. She pulled off her gloves. “I won’t drive into 
Milan. Let that horrid Caroline go by herself. I am so 
sick of your people. Haven’t I done my duty, Bona- 
parte?” 3 | 

“You’re an angel,” he admitted. ‘There is no one 
like you.” 

“Yet the first little thing I ask of you, you point-blank 
refuse.”’ 

He bit his thumb-nail. “You wouldn’t like it if I was— 
dismissed.” 

“Who could dismiss you? Don’t be silly.” 

“The Government.” 

“A set of old fogies!” 

“What of that? They represent power. If I had the 
power, I’d——” 

“What?” 

He smiled. “Satisfy our ambition, ma’am. A hundred 
and twenty thousand francs—is that all you want?” He 
drummed his fingers on the table. 

‘For the moment.” 

He laughed uproariously. ‘‘How like a woman!” he 
said. “I’ll do my best, Joséphine.” 

“Thank you, dear.”” She held up her mouth. “I love 
you, I do really love you— when you are nice and 
kind.” | 

His great eyes searched her face sadly. “We are never 
satisfied,” he murmured passionately. “I want more. . . 
more than a hundred thousand francs—bah!” 

She patted his hand, at the same time rather forcibly 
removing it from her bosom. “You'll take what you 
want,” she said encouragingly. 

He pinched her ear. “I rather fancy I will,” he said. 

She nodded. ‘“What’s the time?” She glanced at the 
clock on the wall. “Three o’clock! I must run, or Caro- 
line will be in such a rage. We are going in to buy her a 
fancy-dress for the picnic. Don’t you hope it’ll keep 
fine?” 

“Stay! he said. ‘Let Caroline buy her own fal-lals.” 
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“I’ve promised.” 

“You don’t always keep your promises.” 

“T intend to begin now. I’ve made heaps of good resolu- 
tions.” 

“Always a satisfactory beginning.” 

“Isn’t it? If I keep half of them I'll be a worthy wife 
of General Bonaparte.” She got up and curtsied. “We'll 
be back in time for dinner. Madam Letitia is shelling peas 
in the garden. Go and help her—far better for you than 
_ pouring over those silly old maps.” 

He passed his hand over his forehead. ‘“Joséphine,” he 
said, “you get on with my mother?” 

“‘So-so. She’s awfully stiff, you know.” 

“Not if she loves you.” 

“She doesn’t love me. I believe she cordially dislikes 
me. I wonder why?” 

“If they dare——” 

“Pray don’t say anything. I hate fusses. I suppose 
they’ll be going soon.” 

“My house is my mother’s home.” 

She sighed. “Just as you please, darling. After all, 
we needn’t interfere with each other. I daresay she means 
kindly. It is your sisters I can’t stand. A good whipping 
would do them good.” 

“They’re young.” 

“Pauline doesn’t stop at flirting—she stops at noth- 
ing.”? Joséphine twirled her chain-bag on her fingers. ‘‘It’s 
a pity citoyenne Bonaparte hasn’t brought up her daugh- 
ters differently,” she added. 

“There is no harm in my sisters,” he said hotly. 

“That’s how you take it,” she returned placidly. “Do 
hurry up that wedding, Bonaparte. Couldn’t you fit it in 
some time this week?” 

He shook his head. “Impossible. I’ve got to get this 
treaty off first.” 

“Bother!” 

“You'll like M. Cobentzei. Be nice to him.” 

“An enemy.” 
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“A diplomatic one. We’ve got to be kind to our ene- 
mies.” | } 

“Bonaparte, did you kiss the Pope’s toe?” She bal- 
anced herself on her little shoes and looked out of the tall 
window. ‘“‘There’s no hurry. The carriage isn’t there. 
I want the Pope’s blessing.” 

“Maybe if you are a good little girl you'll get it one 
day.” His voice had a curious note in it. 

“Can you guess why I want it?” — 

He didn’t answer. 

“‘Aren’t you curious? . . . Bonaparte! You have 
got a horrid habit of never listening.” 

He looked up, his eyes suffused with tears. 

She walked round to his side, and whispered something 
in his ear. “I am almost sure—almost. Aren’t you 
pleased ?”’ 

He held her hands in a vice. “Joséphine, Joséphine!”” 
He tried to compose himself. “Speak to my mother, 
darling. She’s had experience.” 

“So have I.” 

‘You must not exert yourself. I forbid you to dance. 
You must take no risks. Ill scratch Mantua. Masséna 
is quite able to act by himself under my orders. You'll 
want the best possible advice. We'll send to Paris for 
Doctor Rubinet. He’s the head of “4 

“How you do run on.” She played with her foot. “I 
didn’t say the baby would be here to-morrow, did I? He 
may never come, poor darling, You know how unfortunate 
I was last time.” 

“That was different. Now I am here to take care of 
you. I’ll watch over you. Il carry you on my two 
hands.” He kissed her ecstatically. “It’s all I wanted 

. something to live for . . . to fight for . 
My son shall have a fine inheritance.” 

So like Bonaparte to take it in this uncomfortable man- 
ner. She foresaw a miserable summer. He’d always be 
hovering over her with good advice. He’d stop her danc- 
ing—he’d give hints to his excellent parent, who'd insti- 
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tute herself. with pleasure as jailoress in chief. They— 
between them—would worry her to death. She sighed and 
put on her faultlessly-fitting gloves . . . Botheration! 
She’d have to keep to her bed for a couple of days, and 
get up and eclipse his hopes. There was no other way 
out of it. 

“There’s plenty of time to arrange things,” she said. 
“Ask your mother. She never took care of herself. Why, 
she told me herself that when you were coming she had to 
hurry back from mass, and that you were born in the 
dining-room before she had time to get upstairs. ‘There! 
Instead of lying down on a sofa, she rode in the front of 
the troops.” 

“My mother is an exceptional woman.” 

*So am I.” 

“She was only eighteen 

“That’s rude.” 

“Don’t be childish, Joséphine. Citoyenne Letitia was 
reared in a hard school, on goat’s milk and black bread— 
you’ve eaten nothing but sweets all your life. I love you 
for it. That doesn’t alter the situation.” 

“I give you my word of honor Ill be careful. Look out 
of the window and see how beautifully I get into the car- 
riage! I hear it. Good-bye, dear. Don’t mention to a 
soul what D’ve told you, will you? Promise.” 

He followed her to the door. “I promise,” he said 
solemnly. As he kissed her he looked into her eyes. Some- 
thing in their expression put out the light in his own. He 
let her go suddenly. His lips curled. ‘Pretty stories,” 
he said, “are fit for pretty lips. I congratulate you, 
ma’am.” , 

He stood at the window and watched the carriage drive 
off. Joséphine turned round and waved her hand to him. 
He returned the salute. She had four magnificent horses 
attached to her light victoria—light for those days, when 
vehicles were notoriously heavy. 

It was some time before he could settle down to his in- 
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_terrupted task, He pushed his papers angrily aside and 
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strode up and down the great room with his arms folded 
across his back. His feet struck the marble flooring 
sharply. His thoughts circled round one problem. 

He put his hand to his forehead. “God knows,” he said. 
“False or true, I love her.” 


CHAPTER III 


1 hee the spreading cedar-trees—a notable feature 
of the Montebello gardens—on the west side of the 
great irregularly-built house—blazing white in the sun- 
shine, with all the green shutters carefully closed—QJosé- 
phine had put up a pavilion, as she called it, but which 
resembled nothing as much as as an overblown umbrella 
‘with a flap or two pegged to the ground for safety. 

Under this charming contrivance—covered in red-and- 
white striped awning—was arranged a selection of com- 
fortable wicker chairs, each upholstered with soft cushions 
in gaily-tinted cases of poppy-red silk, standing on a stout 
matting carpet. (They are terribly afraid of damp grass 
im the south.) ‘The centre of the tent was occupied by a 
fairly large round table, covered by a white linen cloth 
elaborately embroidered and edged with handsome Milan- 
_ ese lace—both table and cloth furnished with a hole for 
the benefit of the central support. 

Tents, to be appreciated, ought to be viewed at a dis- 
tance. Safely inside, there’s a spiderly feeling about 
them, and if not damp they are sure to be stuffy. The 
umbrella arrangement was, of course, a vast improvement 
_on the original idea—which must have grown inside a box 
with the lid down (Take a back seat, original ideas!). 
According to your inclination, the wind, or the sun, you 
could drop a flap, or roll it neatly up as a sausage curl 
on a tidy woman’s head. 

Mme. Letitia Bonaparte—who hadn’t seen many novel- 
ties in her life—was very much taken with her daughter- 
_in-law’s charming contrivance. However, she was con- 
vinced that a storm would blow the whole thing over. 
“See,” she’d say, taking a firm grip of the pole, “it’s as 
rickety as a child with the English malady.” ‘Please 
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don’t,” Joséphine would return, as gentle as the zephyr 
breeze blowing out of doors. In opposition to weeks of 
mild weather the inhabitants of the chateau had all, more 
or less, lived in an atmosphere which was stormy, to say 
the least of it. 

For three weeks Joséphine had “stood” her husband’s 
people with the equanimity of an angel—their inspection, 
their uninvited remarks, their suspicions, their contempt, 
their whole-hearted pity (for Napoleon), and, above all, 
their auguries for the future of the ill-assorted couple. 
The widow—with her stern sense of duty—tried to pour 
oil on the troubled waters. Her patronage, if anything, 
displeased Joséphine more than the petty spite of her 
daughters. She could afford to laugh at the girls—to 
ignore them—but Letitia’s grave demeanour and her air 
of judgment caused Joséphine real discomfort. She had 
recourse to tears. What else could she do? She also 
prayed and hoped they’d soon go. However, they showed 
no inclination of taking their departure. Besides, there 
was the wedding. Having at last obtained a grudging 
consent to his marriage with General Bonaparte’s sister, 
Leclerc was informed that the happy event would take 
place at Montebello, as soon as the general could make it 
convenient. No one dared question Bonaparte’s decision. 
In the meantime the company sat on thorns—gathering, if 
we may say so, the roses of pleasure. Joséphine’s happy 
disposition allowed her, in congenial surroundings, to — 
forget the skeleton in the cupboard. Surrounded by 
continual visitors, the centre of continual festivities, she 
irradiated happiness which she professed to lack entirely. 
We fancy she was mistaken in her feelings. A thoroughly 
selfish woman can never be thoroughly unhappy. She 
made fun of her new relations and their carping disposi- 
tion. ‘Though she excited some pity, her situation was 
regarded as impregnable. She was above suspicion, above. 
rubies—the high-priestess of beauty, love, and charity. 
Pretty speeches always smoothed Joséphine’s brow. She’d 
raise her expressive eyes to heaven and say she’d try and 
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dance in the arms of a favoured partner in the open-air 
ballroom of Montebello’s famous gardens—hung round 
with Japanese lanterns and chiefly decorated by the full 
moon. i 
In that witching light the hostess vied with the flowers 
for honour—the banks of satiny stephanotis, the flowering 
magnolia trees, the flaming shrubs of variegated azaleas 
and enormous fuschia bushes laden with red and purple 
bells. Discreetly hidden behind a screen of scented gerani- 
ums the Montebello orchestra supplied the music. Caroline 
-and Pauline delighted in these open-air dances. Not so 
their mother; she’d sit on a stone bench and look on. 
Sometimes her son Napoleon would join her. They very 
seldom exchanged a word; sometimes—almost uncon- 
sciously—hers wasn’t a caressive nature—she’d lay her 
capable hand on his thin shoulder. He always suffered 
her touch. Sometimes she’d order him off to bed—long, 
long before the night-moths had done their pleasuring. 
He’d kiss her hand and go, with one last passionate glance 
at Joséphine. The fire of his southern blood, the music, 
the scent of the magnolias would fill his heart to over- 
flowing. At times he was on the verge of confiding in 
Letitia . . . she’d understand . . . her head was as sound 
as her body ... and as cold... the capable hand 
thrilled him as ice. She never tried to force his confidence. 
The state of affairs was plain enough. No wonder she had 
little love for Joséphine, dancing, light as a moth—in any 
man’s arms—the woman who had stolen her son’s affec- 
tions. Sometimes she marvelled at the change in Napo- 
leon. He had altered beyond recognition. The same thin, 
hungry face, the same abstraction, the same haughty spirit 
of defiance—but the change was none the less remarkable, 
- and not (so she thought) altogether in his favour. She 
_ had a very poor opinion of wars, the widow Letitia, and 
would have considered the misfortunes of a reverse for 
her son’s invincible arms in the nature of a blessing . . . 
~ she’d sigh, sitting bolt upright on the stone bench—won- 
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dering at the dispensation of Providence . . . It wasn’t 
good for Napoleon this run of luck, even if it was brought 
about by his intelligence. Poor lady, she grew strangely 
entangled in her ideas. ‘The whole world appeared unrea- 
sonable. And the merry throng under the spreading 
cedar-trees struck her as a scandal to sobriety. What 
right had live men and women to waste their time? ... 
“Pauline! Caroline!” The clear notes of Letitia’s deep 
voice carried far over the green sward. “Let us hide,” 
Pauline would whisper. “Mamma is calling; she never likes 
us having a good time.” Pauline’s idea of a good time was 
pretty loud—and not of the spirit. Her lovely grey eyes 
were invitation enough to make any man forget the circle 
of diamonds gleaming on her third finger. And they would 
hide. 


You can’t dance, nor hide, for ever. Even at Monte- 
bello there were off-days, languorous days, given over to 
sleep, eating, making comparisons, telling of stories—of 
all kinds, principally of love—dressmakers and plans for 
a future so superlatively golden that even the August sun 
beating radiantly on the scented gardens ought to have 
felt a pinch of jealousy. 

Joséphine preferred to dwell on her return to Paris; the 
beauty of her town house, re-furnished from garret to 
cellar; her love affairs past, present and future, and none 
devastating. Even “dear, kind M. Charles” wasn’t a seri- 
ous obstacle to her peace of mind. She considered him of 
all her admirers the most amiable. If she’d married M. 
Charles (so she thought) she would have been perfectly 
happy. He would have protected her from all the Bona- 
partes and stood between her and the general’s ill-timed 
jealousy. In fact, an entirely. imaginary Charles con- 
trived to be in six iblanes at once, executing a we ag 
series of astoundingly bold feats. 

We all know how delightful are dreams of this Ha 
—lying on a comfortable couch in a well-ventilated room, 
with a big box of chocolates to feed fancy. ... How- 
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ever, it is always well to make the best of poor circum- 
stances and to recognize your compensations. A pleasant 
thought wouldeinvariably blow Joséphine’s distress to the 
clouds. In spite of M. Charles’ greater claims to consid- 
eration, Napoleon would rather frequently play the part 
of fairy god-mother, showering on her riches, honour, 
fame—and, yes, love, if she wanted his kind . . . Thor- 
oughly pleased with herself (and him) she’d laugh aloud 
and caress Fortuné. “Happy little dog,” she’d say. 
“Happy, fortunate little dog. Isn’t life lovely? Aren’t . 
we lucky, precious angel?” Fortuné would look up at her 
with his bleared eyes full of comprehension. He was a 
wise old dog, besides being evilly disposed. Then he’d 
close his eyes again and continue his broken sleep. 

On this particular August morning, when we gave you 
your first glimpse of Joséphine’s red-and-white tent, For- 
tuné took a walk all by his little self, which he wasn’t 
allowed to do, Joséphine living in dread that, unprotected, 
her pet might come to harm. Like his mistress, he had his 
enemies, How could people dislike Fortuné? Joséphine 
had often puzzled over the question without coming to 
any result. Do you eare for dogs who fawn alike on 
everybody? Aren’t they worthless compared to their 
nobler brothers who centre their whole devotion on their 
owners? Whenever Fortuné dug his yellow teeth in any 
unfortunate individual unhappy enough to incur his dis- 
pleasure, Joséphine would invariably express her senti- 
ments in some such moving terms (they never moved any- 
one except to anger). Fortuné was, generally speaking, 
unpopular. The reason? Besides his sharp teeth you 
can quite accurately mention the General’s avowed aver- 
sion to Joséphine’s favourite. Had the General accepted 
his foibles and taken him to his heart, no doubt Fortuné’s 
vices would have been excused if not overlooked. 

He was a game old sinner. The size of the man or the 
dog never prevented him meeting him in open warfare. He 
had tasted the blood of every dog in Montebello, and suf- 


fered in his turn many a scar for his fearlessness. The 
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dogs of Montebello treated him as every decent, self-sup- 
porting dog would a spoilt favourite. They made no 
secret of his feeding—chicken liver and aspic jelly. ‘‘No 
wonder he’s mangy,” growled the mastiff. ‘Personally, I 
-wouldn’t touch him with a pair of tongs,” snapped the 
spaniel. They jeered openly at his sleeping quarters. 
The under-steward’s fox-terrier had seen his ridiculous 
| basket, covered with blue satin and silver bells. “No won- 
‘der he sleeps badly,” he yapped, being a sensible open-air 
dog. In this conclave of canine philosophers the chef’s 

-dog—a long-eared, meek-looking collie—seldom took part. 

‘He’d only lick his chops reflectively. On this particular 
day he was the first to leave his friends gathered in the 
stable-yard. “Ill just take a turn round the rose-garden,” 
‘he said, ‘‘before dinner.”” And off he trotted, his feathery 
tail well up, his long pointed nose well on the ground. 
““He’s on the trail,” said the retriever. Here all the com- 
“pany barked joyously. 

There’s a finality about fate which beggars description. 
‘Why should the chef’s collie—called McRob—of all the 
‘pleasant walks at Montebello have chosen the precise 

_wenue taken by his enemy ?—who, on this lamentable occa- 
sion, belied a name he had hitherto carried with all possible 
honour. As Fortuné at a leisurely pace sauntered up the 
‘rose-garden—a spot as beautiful as it was forsaken— 
_McRob, advancing from the opposite direction, lifted his 
“sensitive nose and dashed forward with unmistakable in- 
‘sentions. Fortuné cocked his ears and stood his ground, 
‘both his little paws firmly planted in front of him. The 

~supreme moment of his life had arrived. In far less time 

- than we can picture the horrible scene one dog marched 
off—a victor; the other—a mangled corpse—lay dead. 

Up in a monkey-tree, a little bird sang (no doubt) of 
love and peace and happiness. On the south wall the sun 
flamed on a magnificent Gloire de Dijon in its third bloom- 
ing. Roses, roses everywhere. ‘There were arches covered 

with crimson ramblers and a peculiar kind of yellow saf- 
fron rose with a very pungent scent. Over the trim little 
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hedges—clipped to order—of white “buttons,” you could 


_ look down on the dwarf bushes of hardy ‘“‘teas,” fragile- 
looking as porcelain. In prim long rows up and down the 


_ sanded paths—you know the tiresome style of French 


_ landscape-gardening?—stood the standards, each tree “‘a 


_ show,” and so covered with blooms that they looked as 


“ 


_ artificial as the specimen-plates decorating a seedsman’s 
catalogue. Please to remember these roses bloomed a hun- 


dred years ago, more than a hundred years ago (I hate 
counting time!) ; before ladies wore crinolines or went to 


church in motor-cars. Also that they had the benefit of 


very grateful soil (they say that if you drop a seed 0’ 
corn anywhere in Siberia—the land of black earth—it will 


‘spring up into a gigantic sheaf); hot sunshine, cool 


showers—which always fell at the right moment and added 


to the gratitude of the roses, even if the soil, except for 
the surface, remain untouched. 


The spirit of the wind rustled the branches of the roses 


and played amongst ancient yews and dark cypresses 


standing in bold relief against a vault of intense blue. 


- You could pick and choose in this bewildering garden and 


come away heavy-laden, if only with the memory of it all. 


Three graduated cypresses side by side. Why do 


"they plant them like that? . . . Do you like the Dolphin 


fountain with a ring through his nose and a very poor 


_ trickle out of his mouth flowing into a veined marble basin? 
_ Every drop is audible in the intense silence (silence is a 


gift of infinite variety). We prefer the sun-dial with its 


_ great stone base covered with climbing moss-roses—little 
_ sticky roses with a youthful prettiness which they lose 


_ when in full flower (There are moss-roses amongst women, 


_too)—and a parterre all upshiea thickly planted with 
_ humble pansies. 


At the extreme end of the fae paths converging on 


_ the sundial they’ve set up large and massive plaster god- 
_desses—copied after the antique. Sometimes when the 
_ breeze touched the encircling roses they trembled in pleas- 
_urable anticipation of visitors. Nothing short of a hurri- 


: 
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cane would disturb the serenity of the goddesses. Poor 
roses, they’re nearly always disappointed. You see, they 
are not thinking of bees or butterflies, or wicked dogs, or 
gardeners in leather aprons who like to interfere with their 
roots—but soar to the heaven above where Joséphine sits 
enthroned amidst a bevy of exquisite mortals. Men and 
women who'll now and again touch their velvet petals and 
who'll smile at them or at each other—and who’ll fill the 
desolate plaisance with the ripe richness of miraculous 
laughter. “Only imagine it,” the roses whisper, “of being . 
able to dance about, float about, to flutter in and out of . 
‘the ttle gates, arm-in-arm, moving spirits in this world 
of ours.” So much for the sentimental roses of a hundred | 
years ago. Roses move with the times; and we’re all get- 
ting as prosaic as a settlement of porcupines or Quakers 
—whichever you please, ma’am. (If our pen hadn’t re- 
quired re-filling at that exact moment and we’d dipped 
into another vein, there would have been an end to our 
sarcasm. ) 

In our wanderings we have come back again to the red- 
and-white tent, and honeysuckle, wistarias and prickly 
cactuses banking the garden walls. We dislike cactuses. 
They always remind us of some abortive creature who 
mever changes either her prickiness or her colour. Cac- 
tuses are born spiky and grey and they remain spiky and 
grey until—at a great age—they drop off, overblown 
reproductions of their youth. 

Sweet-peas not being invented, and as we are very bad 
at names, horticultural or otherwise, we must ask you to 
go on with what you’ve got and imagine the wealth of 
plants, choice shrubs, and rare trees which nature, taste, 
and money had brought together, presumably for the de- 
light of Joséphine and her circle. However, we’re sorry to 
say, beyond an unfeeling, “How beautiful !?—“Aren’t 
there a quantity !’—“T’m so fond of lilies,”—they took 
very little notice of them. If they had, the gardeners 
would have been very surprised. All their. professional 
pride was centred on the lawns, now burnt to cinders. The 
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grass was hand-clipped with a pair of shears. Being a 
lengthy and arduous process, it was undertaken as seldom 
as possible. The cut grass was swept into little mounds 
and removed in sacks—the perquisite of an under-gar- 
dener, who was thus able to treat his donkey to greens. 
Did he get them? I can’t tell you. You can’t be posi- 
tively certain of anything in this life. ; 

Here’s an illustration to hand. Only last night Caro- 
line had had her knife in Joséphine. Pauline, who was far 
milder, restricted herself to condemning her sister-in-law’s 
behaviour. Caroline said it was disgraceful. What you 
can suffer in youth no girl can tolerate in age. Age has 
its privileges, but above all its duties. It was Joséphine’s 
duty to “behave” herself. Pauline agreed, and said it was 
dreadful. “Such an example,” she said. “Who cares!” 
returned Caroline. “I’m thinking of Bonaparte.” “Oh!” 
said Pauline. ‘We are very important people,” said her 
sister. 

And to-day—it wasn’t a saint’s day, either, and nothing 
particular had occurred to cause such a heavenly change 
—the Bonapartes—that’s to say the ladies of the family— 
were most agreeably disposed towards each other, “sweet 
as sugar,” sitting all together in the red-and-white tent, 
Caroline, Joséphine and Pauline talking nineteen to the 
dozen and laughing so heartily that the very birds ceased 
whistling to listen to them. 

Mme. Letitia had followed the bird’s example as long as 
she could endure it. (Conversation which you haven’t a 
share in is seldom interesting.) She had sat stiffly on a 
lounge seat—which all the world knows isn’t comfortable 
—until the ices and fruit tartlets had appeared—and dis- 
appeared — facing Bonaparte’s wife across the round 
table, and every now and then concentrating her whole 
attention on that lady’s mobile face; upon which she’d 
gravely scrutinise her own girls and wonder why Pauline 
was so pale and why Caroline would insist on wearing 
green, when it didn’t suit her. When the ices appeared— 
charmingly served—she ate hers uncertain if the flavour 
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was pineapple or orange, and thought how good they’d be 
made with strawberries. These reflections prevented her 
listening to Joséphine’s whispered confidences, highly ap- 
preciated by Caroline and Pauline. Once Pauline actually 
rolled off her chair and flopped down on the matting. 
“How lovely!” she said. ‘Take care,” laughed Joséphine. 
“Silly child, are you hurt?” asked her mother. “Go on,” 
said Caroline breathlessly, moving closer to Joséphine and 
resting her hands in her lap. “I can’t,” giggled Joséphine. 
“Don’t be odious, darling,” gushed Caroline. ‘“T’ll tell 
you,” said Joséphine, turning to Pauline. “You wretch!” 
shrieked Caroline, making a feint of biting Joséphine’s 
knee. 

Letitia tried to smile, without much success. The good 
lady made her escape long before her absence was noticed 
(which shows you clearly she wasn’t wanted). 

“Oh,” said Caroline, “only to think of it! How long 
did it go on?” 

“Three months.” 

**And he saw her every day?” 

“Without fail.” 

*Tallien must be a fool!” 

“He is.” 

“Why did she marry such a toad? I know all about 
him, Joséphine. You remember his behaviour in Bor- 
deaux.” 

“Thanks to him she’s alive.” 

“That’s nothing.” 

“Don’t interrupt, Pauline.” 

“She trembled all over,” continued Joséphine placidly, 
making a feint of threading her needle. “Not on his own 
account, of course. She told me all about it herself. She 
sat down and began playing on the piano. She said Tal- 
lien was beside himself with jealousy—like a mesmerised 
snake. ‘Kiss me, if you want to,’ she said, playing very 
hard. It was hard on the other man, watching behind the 
screen. He has the most beautiful feelings. And he adores 
her very shadow. It was for his good. His life was at 
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stake. Thoroughly roused, Tallien wouldn’t hesitate to 
kill hm. She played ‘The Blue Danube.’ I know it. The 
only thing she’s ever learnt. She’s really quite stupid.” 

*““How did it end?” 

“Lefebre got away. One single door and a tiny box of 
aroom. She said he deliberately trod on Tallien’s foot as 
he passed him. ‘Forgive me,’ she said, with great presence 
of mind kissing Tallien’s eyes. ‘Ill forgive you anything,’ 
he said. MHe’s still dreadfully in love with her—so she 
says. When she heard the street door shut and knew that 
Lefebre was safe, she told Tallien the whole truth.”’ 

“Oh {?? 

“Ts she very beautiful?” 

“I suppose so, or the men wouldn’t fly after her as flies 
after sugar.” 

“How horrible!” Pauline shuddered and hugged her 
knees with her slender arms. ‘Do people visit her?” 

““She’s the very height of fashion, my dear.” 

“Does Napoleon like her?” 

“Bonaparte? He can’t bear her. It’s really rather 
comical.” 

“He always takes up people that other people dislike, 
or just the oniter ys” said Caroline pettishly. ‘‘That’s 
nothing to go by.” 

Pauline made a face at her sister. “Silly old Nappy,” 
she said. ‘Do you know, Joséphine, pink suits you very 
well.” : 

“Indeed it does,” agreed Caroline hurriedly. 

“Let me look. Isn’t that a pretty necklace! Who gave 
it you?” 

Joséphine rather contemptuously fingered a thin soli- 
taire chain set with Brazilian paste. ‘‘Oh, that old thing. 
Do you like it? It was Bonaparte’s wedding-present.” 

*““He’s given me a better one,” said Pauline. ‘Such love- 
ly turquoises. I wonder if they are real.” 

“T should think so! They were bought at Cholet, and 
cost ever so much.” | 

“How do you know?” 
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“T suppose he told me,” said Joséphine cautiously, con- 
scious of the girl’s scrutiny. 

“T tried them on last night, but mamma says I mustn’t 
wear them until I’m married.” 

Joséphine laid down her needle and took up her em- 
broidery. ‘You are fortunate, Pauline. Your generous 
brother is a far richer man now than he was a year ago.” 

“You are blushing. Why?” said Caroline. 

“Nonsense.” She unclasped her necklace. “You wouldn’t 
believe it if you didn’t see it. He sat up two nights, the 
silly boy, scratching our initials and the date of our wed- 
ding against each stone. Fancy giving yourself so much 
trouble for nothing!” , 

The girls examined the stones and found her statement 
correct. ‘So clearly, too. Why did he do it? He never 
does anything without a reason,” said Pauline. 

“Why!” Joséphine laughed deliciously. ‘Because 
monsieur has the highest opinion of his little self! ‘It’ll 
increase its value, darling,’ he said, excessively gravely. 
He always takes himself gravely. ‘One day that necklace 
will fetch a price,’ he said. ‘How much?’ I asked. ‘It de- 
pends on my career,’ he said brusquely. I didn’t laugh, 
girls. I thanked him very prettily.” 

“Isn’t he queer!” 

“It may come true,” whispered Pauline. ‘‘Take care of 
it, Joséphine.” 

(It did come true. Those very stones were kept under 
lock-and-key with the French Crown jewels at the Louvre. 
One day they were stolen. Probably the thief thought 
they were diamonds. Imagine his common rage when he 
found he’d been sold. Risking his neck for nothing! No 
doubt he parted with his “treasure” for a few pence. The 
story says that this year a lady picked them up in a “Fris- 
co old-clo’”’ shop for forty francs. The clasp wanted 
repairing and she left her purchase at a jeweller’s. On 
polishing the necklace he discovered the inscription .. . 
he offered his customer close on fifty thousand pounds for 
the discovery of a fine romance—Napoleon’s humble wed- 
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ding-present to Joséphine . . . Can’t you see him labour- 
ing at his *prentice work; the nervous twitching of his 
mouth—his long, delicate fingers handling his glazier’s 
tool? How his heart must have ached with love and ambi- 
tion and overwhelming pride. The hours passed. The 
candles burned low. In those days they hadn’t overmuch 
light. An oil lamp, with the poorest of wicks, was con- 
sidered a luxury. Yet we’ve light enough for our purpose. 
We can see the striped wall-paper, the one or two prints, 
the ticking clock, the drawn green repp curtains, the high- 
backed sofa where she had sat, the over-crowded, untidy 
writing-table, the spattered ink-stand, a sheet of manu- 
script covered with imperfect characters, a pipe which he 
never smoked, a two-inch bronze cupid, presented by 
Talma, “for luck.” (“Not that you want it,” he’d added. 
We can see the young general’s face light up. Ever after- 
wards he loved Talma.) He believed in himself and he 
kept the cupid. He wouldn’t have parted with it for 
worlds. Cupid travelled in his knapsack. ... What a 


man of contradiction! In that great brain of his there 


was room for all emotions. Think of it, all ye little ones! 
Think of his “great good fortune” . . . And there he sits 


_ —engrossed in his childish task. Maybe once or twice he 


rested his hot head on his hands in the voiceless prayer of 
an irreligious man, which of all prayers 1s an impassioned 
appeal to the Unknown—a selfish prayer, a domineering 
prayer—a prayer of pride and resolution . . . What’s 
the good of dilating on an exquisite piece of colour? He 
has written his name upon the stones.) | 


Joséphine yawned. “Thank you. Yes, I heard it click.” 


"She folded her needle-work. “I don’t think I'll do any 


more to-day.” 
“Don’t go; there’s oceans of time,” said Pauline. “How 


_ did you get to know her?” 


“Who are you talking of? What’s the time, Caroline?” 
“T don’t know.” 
“It’s your turn to amuse me.” 


“With all our gay doings at Marseilles!’ scoffed Paul- 
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ine. “I adored a fisherman—a Neapolitan. He only 
stayed a week, and I only knew him—to speak to—for 
two days. The rest of the time was hell. And polenta. 
You remember, Caroline, how Aurora gave us six days a 
week boiled—” 

“As warm as all that?” said Joséphine, thinking of her 
newest dress and that she ought to go in and see Delphine. 
Mee She was bringing her some Paris model hats, the 
only milliner in Milan who understood 

“A seaport town and—poverty. Joséphine, don’t you ° 
hate poverty? Think of going frill-less all your life be 
cause you can’t afford a petticoat!” 

‘“‘They’re not the fashion, dear,” said Joséphine, aites 
at Pauline. ‘You ought to have seen the famous Térézia 
in the Palais Royal Gardens last autumn—Garat’s bene- 
fit, you know. Practically she wore nothing but a parasol. 
The crowd behind the railings—they’re never behind hand 
with personal remarks—were quite too amusing. M. 
Charles—he is so clever, you know—asked her if she 
wasn’t cold. ‘No, citoyen,’ she returned, ‘I’m covered 
with shame.” The crowd howled. Ive never cared for 
that kind of conspicuousness. She was hugely delighted 
and pranced about with her parasol at all angles. It was | 
Mme. Leriche who brought in the fashion of parasols at 
the opera. She said they were just as convenient and far 
less stuffy than the curtains in the boxes. A woman, I 
forget her name now, put out the eye of a man. She said 
it was his fault, as if he hadn’t been curious and kept pok- 
ing his head round to see what she was doing, it would 
never have happened. However, people made a fuss, and 
the management wouldn’t admit them. Térézia—I forget 
what I was saying—People made bets about her hair. I 
know it’s her own. She has quantities. She used to clean 
her face with it at Les Carmes.” 

“Really!” said Caroline. _ 

‘‘Térézia and her eternal hair and her eternal blue silk 
dress—dark blue silk. Don’t let’s talk about it.” José- 
phine yawned. 
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“Fancy three women squeezed into a cell the size of a 
pocket-handkerchief! Didn’t you quarrel awfully?” 

“No; on the contrary, we got on very well together. We 
had the distraction of going down to our meals. After 
dinner came the lists. When you heard your own name 
read aloud, you got up and bowed et voila tout!’ 

“It sounds thrilling.” 

“It was rather dramatic—the darkness, the dirt, the 
smells—indescribable smells—the familiar faces—each day 
getting a little more worn, like our poor dresses.” José- 
phine held up her sparkling hands. She always wore rings. 
“How I regretted the folly of starting for prison in white 
satin. I had no change. I lived init... I slept in it 
—it was my napkin, my towel, and my duster. We used 
to turn it round—I had some safety-pins and the duchess 
had a pair of scissors—back to front and front to back, 
and we always thought it beautiful, either way. How we 
laughed! The soap was the worst. We used to speculate 
how long it would last. ‘Don’t be so mean,’ Térézia would 
say. ‘I’m positive I’ll be on the list to-morrow, and then 
you'll have all my share.’ The duchess didn’t like that 
kind of joke.” 

**What did you do?” 

“Count our thumbs; tell our fortunes; remember our 
lovers and talk over our good dinners. The dinners invari- 
ably gave me indigestion. I was dreadfully hungry. I 
wonder what they put in that prison soup?” 

“Rats,” suggested Caroline. 

“It was always greasy. Are rats greasy?” 

‘The wonder was you didn’t die.” 

“There’s nothing so strong as life—and hope. It was 
rather horrible seeing your friends walk out. I’d actually 
find myself crying without knowing it. I always knew 
when I was behaving shabbily by Mme. d’Aiguillon putting 
her arms about me; a little whitefaced thing of a woman 
with nerves of iron! The duchess kept us alive, and Jo- 
seph. You remember my telling you of Joseph?” 

“Of course. The fascinating turnkey, a gentleman in 
disguise.” 
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“An angel in disguise. There wasn’t a lady at Les 
Carmes who wasn’t in love with him. ‘Joseph’ll see us 
through,’ we’d say tranquilly. Sometimes, poor dear man, 
he failed us. He tried manfully to knock down the fever, 
as he did les gros Thomas when he made love to us. The 
fever was stronger than Thomas—a great fat man, in a 
filthy red shirt, who was always singing vile verses and 
trying to kiss anyone he could get hold of, ‘Citoyenne,’ 
he’d say, with his oily laugh Hit 

“What’s an oily laugh?” 

‘“Repulsive. ‘You won’t be able to meet your lover in 
heaven if you’re out of practice.’ ” } 

“Oh!” gasped Caroline. ‘What a devil!” 

“One day Joseph kicked him—kicked him down two 
flights of the crookedest, darkest, dirtiest stairs you ever 
saw—right into the dining-hall. We followed after, all 
crowded together. ‘Don’t kill him! we called, ‘or they'll 
put him into the soup.’ Life isn’t bearable without its 
little jokes.” 

**Didn’t he take his revenge?” 

‘He swore he would; then he disappeared. We heard 
afterwards that he’d been drafted to the carts.” 

‘“What’s that?” | 

‘““You know—the carts which fetched the bodies away.” 

“T wonder if he kissed them,’ mused Pauline. 

Joséphine shivered. ‘‘What a horrible idea!” she said. 
“Oh, very likely; those creatures aren’t human.” 

“Why shouldn’t they be human? There’s nothing quite 
so atrocious as a human being when he’s atrocious,” said 
Pauline sapiently. “It is very interesting.” 

“Much you know about it,” returned Joséphine. “A 
little girl from nowhere.” 

“It doesn’t matter where you start, or when you start, 
if you end up all right—Napoleon said so, oh, years ago, 
when he was quite a little boy.” 

“We're not all as wise as Bonaparte, Diew mersi!”’ said 
Joséphine. 

“What has become of Joseph?” asked Caroline. 
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*‘He’s turned into a most elegant young man, in quiet 
colours, with his heart intact. There’s your chance, Caro- 
line. Fall in love with him, marry him, and live happily 
ever afterwards.” ; 

“No,” said Pauline. ‘‘He’s mine.” 

“Greedy creature! You’ve got Leclerc. You can’t tire 
of a husband before you’ve had him.” 

“As if one man was sufficient !” 

Joséphine laughed deliciously. ‘It isn’t manners, and 
certainly it isn’t morals.” | 

Pauline flushed. “I wonder,” she said smoothly, “if 
marriage is as nice as people say? When I am as old as 
you, Joséphine, I won’t ask questions. You’ve had a lot. 
nf experience.” 

‘‘Any amount,” said Joséphine, getting up. ‘‘Where’s: 
Fortuné?” 

“TI saw him a minute ago,” said Pauline, putting her 
arm through her sister-in-law’s. ‘Now we’ll have a seri- 
ous talk, dearest. Are you in love with Napoleon?” 

“Of course. Every woman loves her husband. It is 
one of the heresies in life which pass unchallenged.” (You 
are quoting there, citoyenne! Joséphine never ran to 
“fine” language, “you know”—her favourite expression, 
which Talleyrand said affected his liver. Subconsciously, 
he declared, he’d count how often she’d used it in the course 
of a single rambling story. “Sixteen... twenty... 
yes, your Majesty, I’m all attention.” ‘You’re not listen- 
ing you know.” ‘“T'wenty-one.” ‘Oh, you’re mad!” 
“Very nearly, ma’am.”’) 

““He’s mad about you.” | 

Joséphine sighed and shrugged her shoulders. “There’s 
a remedy for everything.” 

“TI wouldn’t want to cure him, in your place,” said Caro- 
line, lolling back in her chair and stuffing her mouth with 
ice-wafers. “He'll only grow rusty.” 

“You'll end by being jealous—see if you don’t,” said 
Pauline, gently. 

‘The idea!’ laughed citoyenne Bonaparte. “Fortuné! 
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Fortuné! Fortuné! Where are you, precious? He was 
at Les Carmes, you know; our little go-between. He’d 
carry our letters, tucked under his collar. What associa- 
tions and tender memories! I always remember poor dear 
Alexandre——” 

(Joseph would tie the notes he’d fetched at some per- 
sonal inconvenience to Fortuné’s collar, and negotiate the 
thin and sagacious beast between the iron bars of the 
ladies’ cell. ‘‘A sentiment,” he declared, “owes everything 
to its delivery.” ‘The ladies were enchanted, of course, and 
_ beautifully deceived. Fortuné only wagged his tail.) 

“Come along, Joséphine,” said Pauline. “We’ll all three 
walk round the rose-garden. Don’t be lazy.” 

They walked off, arm-in-arm., 

“What are you wearing at the picnic to-night?” asked 
Joséphine. 

“It’s a secret.” 

“I’m positive you’ re going as a water-nymph, in lilies 
and green tarletan.” 

“‘How did you guess? Caroline, you’ve told her. How 
mean of you!” 

“Don’t bother,” called Caroline from the tent, her head 
buried in her favourite romance—“Les Amours du Chev- 
alier de Faublas” (she was ‘wild’? to meet the author). “I 
haven’t breathed a word. And if I had, who cares? I’m 
sure Joséphine doesn’t.” 

Joséphine opened her fringed pink-and-white parasol 
and slung her little reticule, made out of a scrap of antique 
brocade, over her bare arm. “What a beautiful after- 
noon.” she said. “It’s so peaceful in the country.” 


CHAPTER IV 
AROLINE hadn’t read further than where the preco- 


cious chevalier, aged sixteen, arrives in the countess’s 
presence—except for his palpitating heart “burning with 
the most ardent passion,” unharmed by his stealthy climb 


up the drain-pipe—when the most appalling scream rent 


a 


the air and caused her to fling her book, face downwards 
(it was a borrowed one), on the ground, and start to her 
feet, really frightened. 

““Whatever has happened?” she said under her breath, 
pressing her hands against her heart. 

Again that terrible scream. Something dreadful must 
have occurred. Someone had been murdered? Someone 
was dead—or dying. Evidently they were killing José- 
phine—torturing the poor creature’s last lingering mo- 
ments. She seemed to recognize the convulsive sobs. 
Where? Where! 

She raced out of the tent and collided with the white- 
faced General. ‘“‘Napoleon, what’s the matter?” He 
brushed her and her question aside with an impatient 
gesture. He’d leapt out of his study window—a sheer 
drop of ten feet—a prey to the most ungovernable terror. 
He had been busily and quietly engaged on rather an im- 
portant matter—drafting the first articles of the treaty 
of Campo-Formio . . . and rather engrossed by his pleas- 
ant occupation. How can you ever presume to count on 


peace? Fool! He still held his goose-quill in his hand as 


he dashed past his weeping sister. We wouldn’t draw 
attention to such an insignificant detail except that it 
throws a light on his athletic qualities. I tell you it is a 
feat to jump any distance—let alone ten feet—without 


losing your balance, let alone your pen. (She’d—Caroline 


_—taken to tears.) “It is all over,” she said, returning to 
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the house—because she didn’t dare follow that “odious 
brute, Nappy”—and meeting Letitia, who came hurrying 
forward, wringing out a pair of benzined gloves. (She 
would insist on cleaning her own gloves. “Girls are so 
reckless,” she said. Probably they wasted the benzine.) 
The girls were behind her. The whole establishment had 
turned out to see what there was to see. Excitement is 
more contagious, or rather more inflammatory than ben- 
zine. ‘The self-same flame devoured the whole party— 
curiosity. Already some were repeating in mournful 
whispers “‘dreams” and “signs.” “I told you so, a black 
crow never settles near a house without bringing misfor- 
tune.” “Why did I dream last night of grandmamma’s 
false teeth?” “I can’t bear it,” sobbed a particularly stal- 
wart housemaid, who looked as if she could quite easily 
carry heavy scuttles all day long up and down Westmin- 
ster tower—if it wanted coals. You can’t go by appear- 
ances, 

Even citoyenne Letitia forgot to look dignified and to 
scold anyone, much less everyone. Each moment the mel- 
ancholy crowd grew larger. From the stable-yard came 
the stable-boys; from the hot-houses the under-gardeners 
—the heads of their respective departments already being 
on the spot. A murmur of voices grew into an audible 
tumult. Perhaps the most excited of any were the strang- 
ers within the gates; the mantua-makers, the dressmakers, 
the bonnet-makers and those useful members of society who 
supply us with shoes—to measure—and under-linen—to 
measure—charging according. 

The great Madam Delphine, head of that distinguished 
firm of milliners in Milan, represented herself in her own 
excessively large person—supported by four of her young 
ladies. None would have taken madam for one of her 
own mannequins—no more than they would have taken the 
mannequins for anything but their own elegant selves, 
aided and abetted by black satin, frown-proof smiles, high 
heels, dressed heads, and attenuated very tall figures. 

For once in their lives the rival firms spoke to each other 
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unaffectedly. ‘They'd sat all the morning—by appoint- 
ment—waiting the pleasure of the “charmante” citoyenne 
Joséphine Bonaparte—her unpunctuality was proverbial 
—without exchanging a remark. By the look of the Si- 
gnorina Littlemutini (robes et manteaux) you might have 
supposed that she considered Delphine—throned on the 
sofa in the ante-room, supported by bandboxes and the 
said group of assistants, standing—lighter than air and of 
_less visible substance than a group of ghosts—supposing 
they “wander” in companies. Considering their unfriendly 
aloofness it speaks volumes for the fat lady’s generosity— 
her bills were enormous—in overlooking the thin lady’s 
gentility. It wasn’t spite, or money, or envy—this tacit 
frigidity between the purveyors to the most notable lady 
in Italy. Between ourselves, all parties—including the 
chemist people and the boot gentlemen—suffered from the 
penalties of their position; Noblesse oblige. As you know 
yourself, a virtue can become a vice if carried to extremes. 
Times without number we’ve been startled by the extreme 
duplicity of simplicity. ‘These people weren’t simple—far 
from it. ‘They drove elegance to the height of extrava- 
gance. It was their métier. We haven’t time to enter into 
_ particulars just now. Joséphine’s distracted maid is fly- 
ing round the empty house in search of smelling-salts and 
brandy. Someone has told her to have them in readiness. 
Others again have implored her to desist. As if salt could 
revive the dead victim of a felonious plot! Every group 
_ eyed the next with furtive suspicion and open assertions: 
—wherein grandmamma’s teeth and the black crow kept. 
their places. In this world of conjecture it is so comfort- 
ing to have something real to fall back upon. True, the 
crow took care not to vacate his post on the top-most: 
branch of the finest cedar-tree; and grandmamma’s teeth, 
_ if they weren’t in her mouth, were just as inaccessible, 
locked away in her chest o’ drawers—top drawer—but. 
_ nevertheless no one doubted their substantial evidence in 
_ a case steeped in mystery. 

Mercifully there were no visitors in the house. A fresh 
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lot were expected in time for dinner. The butler had had 
instructions to lay thirty-five covers. The company were 
arriving in coaches, in chaises, on horseback, on foot— 
with a footman behind—very shortly. “Keep them away,” 
said Letitia authoritatively. And no one knew if she was 
alluding to the influx of guests or the pertinent dogs. 
Dogs always know when something untoward is taking 
place, and take the opportunity of barking very loudly 
and upsetting anything they can get hold of, ferreting 
their way to the front ranks of spectators with great cun- 
ning and no breeding. There was the house-steward’s fox- 
terrier—Tim—a quivering flash of excitement; and the 
noble mastiff and the Italian greyhound and the Siberian 
wolf-hound and the fat poodle, who belonged to the fat 
housekeeper. The dogs abounded. “Wretched creatures! 
What an imposition to keep them and feed them at their 
master’s expense.” “If our masters don’t feed us,” said 
the spaniel, overhearing Caroline’s rude remarks and sniff- 
ing at her petticoats, “who’s to do it?” She wasn’t going 
to bandy words with a low dog—he stood very short on 
his legs—or she might have expatiated on the very wide 
subject of service. Even Bonaparte—she reflected— 
would one day find his master. She wondered how he’d 
fulfil his duties. Then she laughed. Of course he’d do 
them badly. The laugh directed public attention to her- 
self. Hysteria? At any moment she might be “took” as 
the third dairy-maid’s invalid sister—who lived at home 
and who suffered from epileptic fits, brought on by shock. 
Great interest—on this personal recommendation of the 
dairy-maid—was evinced in the General’s handsome sister. 
Such a fine young lady! The tragedy of the situation! 
However, nothing happened, though the crowd drew off 
sufficiently to give Caroline space, if she felt inclined, to 
roll comfortably. 

Cluster in the background—yet clearly visible—stood 
the kitchen staff. The chef was gesticulating wildly with 

a serviceable whisk, dipped in some stiff mayonnaise; thick — 
ods spattered Hie underlings’ respectful features. He 
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did the talking and they did the staring—open mouthed. 
The chef was a great talker. He had Scotch blood in his 
veins. Solely as a tribute to his ancestry he had learned 
the English and bought McRob. 

It must have been a large kitchen to find place for so 
many cooks, and we only hope the soup was good. They 
say physiognomy has more to do with our professions than 
we fancy. Being rather proficient in this interesting 
study, we have no difficulty in placing the units: the spit- 
boy, very red in the face; the vegetable boy, with a nicely- 
steamed complexion; the fish-boy, with swollen fingers 3 
the sauce-boy, with an impertinent cast o’ countenance, 
and the wash-up boy, with a broken nose and a plastered 
chin. The sun shines on all alike—caps and aprons, and 
important people—like the chef (and he’s very impor- 
tant). Poor miserable wretch, why did you entice McRob, 
for the sum of two pounds ten, to leave his native village 
‘in the ’ighlands, every bit, sir-re,” to cause this dire 
threat to the profession? “Anyhow,” thought the chef, 
when the full calamity of his indiscretion was borne in. 
upon him, “‘riz de veaw Daradelli dies with me!” He had. 
created the dish and given it his own name. And not a 
soul on earth came nearer than guessing the “Daradelli” 
flavour . . . and insignificant menials like the pudding- 
_ boy—a round boy—and the cellar-boy—a _ frolicsome 
_ youngster—and the beer-boy with a suspicious froth 
round his smiling lips. Why was he smiling? Ladies and 
_ gentleman, the beer-boy—being off duty at one o’clock— 
_ had betaken himself to the rose-garden, with what intent 

heaven knows who reads the hearts of juveniles. Sufficient. 
_ for our purpose he had witnessed a fight. He could throw 
a light on the matter—but he preferred to bottle it. A 
_ cute boy that. No wonder the chef found occasion to cuff 
_ him more frequently than he did the other boys. No 
_ wonder the beer-boy found the situation amusing. In the 
middle of the chef’s most imposing harangue—all the 
_ froth had gone out of his whisk—he whistled. The chef 
_ rounded on him; the boy doubled. “Heir of the Evil One,, 
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T’ll have thee yet! cried the ferocious cook—who was at 
heart the kindest of men. 

There was one member of the family (a household is 
always the family in Italy) who evinced no interest in 
what was going on. Placidly, with his long nose very 
neatly placed between his paws, McRob lay sleeping— 
with both his ears cocked—under the large deal table in 
the inner scullery. ‘“‘O-Ough!” shouted the beer-boy in his 
ear, and getting a growl for his pains he scampered away. 
“Heigh!” said the pointer, running through. ‘What 
are you doing here in the draught? Such fun outside.” 
“Don’t care,” returned McRob magnificently. The pointer 
recognized that his friend was an admirably controlled 
animal. He also noticed that his paws and his waistcoat 
looked sticky. ‘What have you been up to?” he sniffed. 
McRob flapped his head at him. ‘‘Can’t you see I’m tired? 
Go away.” 

The pointer went; out of politeness he drew the chef’s 
attention on himself. ‘‘De-own, good dog,” the said. 
‘Whereupon he called out very loudly, “McRoi! ‘Two 
eels |” 

The pointer made good his escape without revealing his 
friend’s hiding-place. McRob very nearly gave himself 
away by wagging his tail furiously and thumping it 
against the stone flooring. ‘T'wo eels!”’ called his master. — 

You might imagine Daradelli was alluding to a choice 
dish of eels, elegantly entwined in aspic jelly, lying on a 
bed of wunitation seaweed made out of fonds d’artichauts 
et points d’asperge. McRob—rather clever of him, too— 
knew better. He recognized it at once as a word of com- 
mand addressed exclusively to himself and more especially 
when he wanted to stray when accompanying his master on 
his evening strolls. But not cart-horses nor ropes would 
have made him stir on this particular occasion. He and 
the beer-boy knew the reason why. As if we could ever | 
evade the penalty of our sins. Sooner or later they’ll find © 
us out—though there are thousands of sinners who scoff 
at the idea. All that we can recommend to such deluded | 
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creatures—be they men or dogs—is a soft place. ‘Please 
be seated whilst you wait.” 

‘At last, when the family were nigh a-bursting with im- 
patience something occurred of importance. Up the broad 
walk came the Signorina Paulina at a full—and rather 
graceful—run. She waved her hands and shouted long 
before anyone could possibly have heard what she was say- 
ing. She seemed very heated and out of breath—very 
dishevelled and excited. “Two bearers at once,” she 
panted, “and General Junot’s carrying-chair—no one else 
. - - to the rose (here she gulped down her sobs) . . . to 
the rose-garden. Oh, poor Joséphine!” The crowd as 
one man offered their services—including the females. 
Pauline stood stock-still—the sun blazing on her heated 
countenance. ‘Two gardeners—he said so . . . the Gen- 
eral, you know.” Quite unconsciously the poor girl had 
adopted her sister-in-law’s favourite expression. It gave 
a melancholy interest to the occasion (imitation is very 
often sympathetic). 

The magic name of “the General”? had as much effect as 
a fusillade of fire. Instinctively everyone in their nervous 
eagerness to efface themselves retreated as far as they 
could go (almost backing into the French windows, which 
on this side of the house opened on to the terrace—a fa- 
vourite resort after dinner). The head gardener and the 
second-in-command—to the grievous envy of their subor- 
dinates—immediately volunteered for active service. In 
less time than you could have conceived possible, if you 
had had the honour of knowing those excessively leisurely 
gentlemen, they had fetched the invalid-chair from the 
porch beneath General Junot’s rooms—the wounded hero, 
very much bandaged, at his window, observing the theft 
with much interest. He called out something which met 
with no response. It was a very nice cane-bottomed chair 
with a mahogany frame and blue leather pillows. The 
Head going first and the Second coming after, which was 
only natural, they passed in solemn tramp out of sight. 

Here we think fit to ring down the curtain on the first 
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act of the tragedy. No doubt you think we’re satirical. 
Far from it. Sorrow is always tragical, more particularly 
so when it comes unannounced. And as Pauline said— 
wait, you shall have her own words and see what you can 
make out of them. Under cross-examination the coolest 
intellect is apt to get bewildered. We assure you neither 
her mother nor Caroline spared their questions. They 
rained in from both sides at once, accompanied by the re- 
spectful “Ahs” and ‘‘Ohs” of the audience. When Pauline 
had successively declared that Joséphine was dead and 
alive and that the General had supported her head under 
the trickling mouth of the Dolphin, upon which she had 
immediately revived only to die again—it was extremely 
difficult to draw any precise conclusion of the whole. It 
amounted to the miraculous. ‘*The sight was too horrible 
for words,” said the witness—“the body covered with blood 
(here the “‘Ahs” and “Ohs” grew very loud)—flattened 
out—stretched in the sunshine, the eyes turned our way— 
and we never dreaming of such a thing—how could we. 
We’d only seen the darling not a minute before—an hour 
at most . . . Don’t you remember, Caroline, meeting him 
on the stairs?” “No—no!” shrieked Caroline. ‘Who are 
you talking of? Who’s flattened? You are enough to 
drive a fool crazy!”’—“And coming unexpectedly round 
the corner,”? continued Pauline, ‘“‘made it so much worse. I 
saw nothing until she screamed, poor Joséphine! Oh, I’m 
so sorry for her! Napoleon can’t do anything, either. He 
sent me away to fetch help. ‘Don’t touch him!’ she cried. 
She was quite fierce. She flung herself over him and he 
flung himself over her, I believe she scratched him. Here 
they are. Don’t look at them.” 

You might as soon have asked the Polar bear to turn 
himself into a rug, pinked edge and all, and expect to be 
obeyed. Everyone, from citoyenne Letitia to a venture- 
some mouse, peeping out of a crevice in the cellar, stared 
for all they were worth at a small procession advancing 
with irritating slowness up the drive. 

At first no one could make out anything; except that 
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after all, the invalid-chair hadn’t been required, which as- 
tonished no one. A ridiculous idea to send a chair when 
it was clearly a stretcher case. Who had ever heard of 
carrying a body in an upright position? It couldn’t be 
done. And supposing the victim was still alive common 
humanity would in the first instance have seen to its crea- 
ture comforts. The General was recognized supporting 
his wife—the lady leaning heavily on his arm. She seemed 
very dejected and moving with difficulty. She kept her 
eyes fixed on the chair. As they came nearer, everyoné 
could see that she had been crying and that, for the mo- 
ment, she held up bravely. 

At closer range the spectators, scarce daring to breathe 
in their respectful sympathy, had the satisfaction of not- 
ing with their own eyes, which is such substantial comfort, 
that the chair was not untenanted. A small object lay on 
the seat, covered—as far as it went—with a lady’s lace 
pocket-handkerchief. In another moment their curiosity 
would have been satisfied. Alas! as the General himself 
declared, a moment makes all the difference. At the cru- 
cial point of the proceedings, Joséphine showing signs of a 
fresh collapse, Bonaparte directed his attention on these 
undesirable witnesses of her grief. He raised his left arm 
—his right being occupied—in a very expressive gesture. 
One flash of his indignant eyes, one syllable of an indignant 
command in his far-reaching and powerful voice—and not 
a soul remained in sight, except, maybe, the inquisitive 
mouse who was too silly to scuttle. As if by magic he’d 
cleared the terrace, the courtyards, the windows. A finer 
rout was inconceivable. You have seen a drove of sheep 
suddenly turn round and scamper in the opposite direction, 
buffeting each other in their laudable desire to get on? 
The effect of the stampede was of the like nature. A sar- 
donic smile lit the young General’s features. No man of 
genius is without a sense of humour, and no man—be he 
genius or fool—fails to appreciate his own strength. In 
this case the flock of sheep, ewes and rams—to keep up our 
metaphor—found shelter close at hand. Some escaped 
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through the windows, others followed each other helter- 
skelter through the doors. You ought to have seen 
McRob’s expression when his privacy was rudely invaded 
by a jostling crowd of cooks. We are sorry to say he 
took flight into the oven—an old-fashioned bricked oven, 
exclusively used by the baker. Mercifully—being Tues- 
day—it wasn’t heated. ‘They baked at Montebello on 
Mondays, ‘Thursdays and Saturdays—or there might 
have been a second catastrophe, or rather a unique and 
rare display of immediate retribution of an indisputable 
moral significance. 

(If on this relatively small occasion the General’s ex- 
pedition was nothing short of marvellous—just imagine 
the sublime vision of the fleeing Austrians—from his point 
of view—tickled to retreat by the sounding of two brass 
horns—the most brazen of all instruments—and the res- 
tive galloping of twenty-five chargers, purposely spurred 
to trample their loudest. Think, of it, my friends, and see 
the whole field wheel, turn, flee, followed up by the vic- 
torious French, led by their “‘invincible” general. “It’s 
enough to make a man die o” pride,” as said the butcher 
when he heard of the event and of his son’s heroic death at 
the very moment of triumph. The triumph of arms, or the 
triumph of strategy—eh? Neither one nor the other, as 
far as we can see. Darkness and Imagination won the day. 
There’s no stronger combination for beating an enemy, 
coupled with ‘terror.) 

Never had the passing of a mongrel created a greater 
sensation. ‘The crowd on the terraces—Letitia’s evident 
anxiety—the mother of a hero never has a moment’s peace 
—anything “‘may happen”—Caroline’s fit o’ temper, 
nothing on earth to do with epilepsy—Pauline’s excep- 
tionally brilliant veiled evidence (why, that girl would have 
baffled Carson himself; all the setting right in the world 
wouldn’t have brought her to the point!). Having played 
a very poor part in the actual tragedy, she wanted to be 
the centre of interest somewhere. There are a thousand 
subtleties in a woman’s mind. 
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We expect Caroline read her sister as a book, Sisters 
judge each other tolerably accurately. That’s neither 
here nor there. We had no right to fly off the subject. 
Having expeditiously packed the chief offender into a 
reasonably warm bake-oven it is our bounden duty to bring 
him out again. ‘Good dog—excellent dog .. .” t’ja! as 
if he’d listen to us! Well said, O sage, that an evil con- 
science makes cowards of us all. “Stay where you are, 
sir, with pleasure—until Thursday morning, if you like, 
- when the bake-boy will stoke the oven with his usual liber- 
ality. He doesn’t pay for the fuel .. .” 

Mme. Letitia, leading Pauline by the hand and followed 
by the protesting Caroline—who didn’t like “giving in” 
_ to Bonaparte—withdrew into the house with all the dig- 
nity natural to that sensible lady. “There’s been an acci- 
dent and they want to be alone,” she said. “Fortuné has 
been killed, and Joséphine found him,” said Pauline. “Why 
didn’t you say so before?” snapped Caroline. Ah, why 
indeed! Some people like to draw out a painful story as 
if it was a question of a tooth and an inexperienced prac- 
titioner, anxious to learn his business thoroughly. In 
case you, gentle reader, were inclined to confound us with 
Mr. the dentist, we’ll draw a line and leave everyone to 
please themselves. ‘The fact is that this hour past we’ve 
been longing for an opportunity to leave off. The sun is 
shining delightfully. The birds are singing. The lilac is 
blooming, and gently bobbing on the rippling water is a 
little white boat, with red facings and oars to match, 
awaiting our pleasure. We'll take it. 

Upstairs in the citoyenne Joséphine’s private apart- 
ments a scene of utmost activity was taking place. All 
the noyelties unpacked a few hours since with such leisurely 
enjoyment—shaken out, admired and placed to their best 
advantage—were now unceremoniousl y—with a sad neglect 
of tissue-paper and original folds—flung back into their 
respective boxes—the great Delphine displaying the most 
astonishing energy in trying to save herself and her prop- 
erty from the wrath of “that terrible man.” Positively 
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she was so much shaken by all she’d gone through that her 
deft fingers became mere sticks or all thumbs. “Hurry, 
hurry!” she panted to the black-satin ladies—who seemed 
quite paralysed. “Ah, mon Dieu! I hear him!” and she 
caught up what she could and fled, surrounded by the 
black-satin ladies, through Joséphine’s dressing-room, 
which had a second door leading to the back passage and 
another exit. Providentially architects—or ladies—see 
to these little conveniences. One door can often play the 
dickens. We are not all Térézias—we can’t all play a 
waltz and mesmerise a—what did we call him? a comatose 
serpent. f 

In the open air madam revived sufficiently to scold her 
‘assistants for forgetting anything they ought to have re- 
membered. ‘‘He’ll have us up for theft,” she shrieked. 
**What in heaven’s name, Mademoiselle Louise, made you 
bring away the citoyenne’s ‘slippers—hein? You great 
big fool!” Collapse of the patent fadeless smile. The 
‘poor girl wept copiously. ‘Have the goodness to cease,” 
said Delphine, fanning herself with her pocket-handker- 
chief, 

In the meanwhile Joséphine in her sitting-room sat by 
the window, staring out at the red-and-white tent, too 
miserable to weep. 

The General, more sorry than words can say, was at 
a loss how to comfort her. More than ever he hated 
‘Fortuné. What an unmannerly, odious beast it had been 
—he thought—pacing up and down the bare room. There 
were thousands of dogs more worthy of her tears. She 
had cried, you know. She had torn his impressionable 
heart by her sobs. She had lain—face downwards—over 
the remains of her pet and refused to be comforted. She 
had lifted her tear-drenched face to her husband’s—he on 
his knees with his arms round her waist—“Get up, José- 
phine. Precious, get up, you’ll make yourself ill. You 
are spoiling your dress.” “Dress? I don’t care if I ever 
see one again! So like you, Bonaparte. You haven’t an 
atom of heart. Oh, my poor little darling . . . such 
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a good little dog. The cleverest little dog in the world...” 

“He’s had a fight and got the worst of it, poor little 
chap. Darling, come away.” ‘‘Never, never! I'll stay 
here for ever. No one minds except myself. You are all 
glad. You wanted to get rid of him.” 

' For more than half-an-hour Joséphine had murmured 
her reproaches alternately with her vows of love and re- 
membrance. It was a hot place. The sun baked on the 
General’s bare head. Long ago he had flung his goose- 
quill away. He had quite forgotten the Treaty of Campo- 
Formio. As if it mattered compared to the hideous diffi- 
culty of his present task. 

He had looked up and perceived Pauline’s presence. 
She had withdrawn into the shade. He ordered her to 
fetch the chair. He tried to raise Joséphine. To all ap- 
pearance she had fainted. He half-carried, half-dragged 
her across to the Dolphin, and bathed her temples. He 


~ was trembling with excitement and he did his task clum- 
_ sily. He drenched her hair and the water dripped down 


her neck. She opened her eyes with a shudder. ‘‘Don’t,” 
she said irritably. “Why, because poor angel Fortuné 
is dead, should you worry me to death? Can’t you leave 


- me alone?” She smoothed her hair and fell to weeping 


again. “Take him away!” she wailed. “I can’t bear it.” 
Bonaparte immediately went towards the dog. ‘Don’t 
touch him!”? she shrieked. ‘Poor darling, he always hated 
you.” Staggering forward, the distracted woman fell on 
her knees over the body. It was half play-acting and 
half serious. ‘The discovery of her dead favourite had 
been a shock to her. Her temples throbbed. She felt 
really giddy. The sun beat down upon her uncovered 
head. In real earnest she fainted. 

She recovered just before the chair arrived. ‘Where 
am 1??? she had asked feebly, wondering why she was seated 
on the gravel path and why Bonaparte should be crouch- 
ing by her side, his eyes staring out of their sockets. She 
disliked being made an object of. She gave the General a 
push. “Move him gently,” she said to the two gardeners. 
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“No, I’ll do it myself.” With trembling arms she raised 
Fortuné. “Yes, thanks, I can manage quite well.” She 
placed the dog on the leather cushions, and, shaking out 
her wet handkerchief, she placed it over his head. ‘Go,’ 
she said; “we'll follow.” ‘The General stood by in solemn 
silence. It was her affair. The men moved on. Bona- 
parte offered her his arm. ‘How brave you are, José- 
phine,” he murmured. “‘T’ll give you another: ee 
clutched his arm—nay, she pinched it. “Be quiet,” she 
said fiercely, “or I’ll scream.” He was very careful not 
to speak again. 

He thought she seemed more self-controlled as she sat 
by the window. ‘Where have they put him?” she asked 
calmly. 

“In the hall.” 

‘“He’ll have to be buried.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Let him lie in the rose-garden.” 

Bonaparte nodded. Presently he came up to her. 
“Shan’t I call your maid? She might get you something.” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Is there nothing I can do?” 

“Nothing.” 

Someone tapped at the door. Joséphine rose to her 
feet, flushed and beautiful. Tears hadn’t an unbecoming 
effect on her. ‘‘I won’t see anyone,” she said. “Do you 
understand? If it is citoyenne Letitia, give her my com- 
pliments and say I’m resting.” 

He went to the door. A whispered colloquy ensued. 
Joséphine recognised her mother-in-law’s voice. “I am 
so grieved,” she called. ‘‘I’ve mixed a few drops of cordial 
in orange-water. Please drink it for my sake.” 

“Thank you, madam,” answered Joséphine faintly. 
‘‘You are very good.” | 

Bonaparte tip-toed aeross the room with a wine-glass — 
in his hand. “How sweet you are, Joséphine,” he said. 

She took the glass from him and swallowed the con- — 
tents. “It won’t do me a bit of good. Time may heal | 
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me, nothing else will.” She raised a pair of tragic eyes 
and stared at her reflection in a mirror. “What a sight: 
I look,” she said. 
He smiled, a world of tenderness in his glance. “José- 
_ phine, now he’s gone, won’t you give me a place in your 
heart? It is true I’ve been jealous of him, cruelly jealous.” 
| She threw herself back on her cushions. “A poor de~ 
-fenceless dumb animal,” she said. “I am ashamed of you, 
| sir.” | 
| She hadn’t the heart to go down to dinner. It was out 
of the question, she said. She had a tray brought up- 
_ stairs and the General insisted on her making a fairly good 
meal. He had ordered it himself. 
| The chef had answered his summons—all the starch 
-out of his countenance, even if it still remained in his 
‘immaculate cap and apron. The beer-boy—for fear 0” 
-bursting—had uncorked his secret, and McRob had been 
-un-ovened. His state had been the last proof in a chain 
of devilish misfortune. “Misérable!’? called the chef m 
- accents worthy of Talma, clenching his fist at the grovel- 
ling McRob. He felt the term could equally well be applied 
to himself. Facing the General he felt as bad as when 
some years ago now—he had taken his unique cold bath @ 
anglais. He had done it for the sake of his Scotch blood. 
It hadn’t agreed with his Italian blood; after the immer- 
_ sion he had felt very ill indeed. It is no merit to play 
with your constitution when you are a—the Daradelli. 
(The famous dish of mayonnaise had just been created, 
making an instant sensation.) Now he stood in front of 
_ the all-powerful General, twirling his cap in his hand, his 
curly black hair in need of cutting, and very matted. 
“M. le Général?” 
Bonaparte looked him up and down. 
“What’s your name?” 
“Filippo Daradelli.” 
_ Send up in half-an-hour to the citoyenne Bonaparte’s 
rooms, oysters—she likes them baked in breaderumbs with 
lemon-juice——” 
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‘Perfectly, sir.” 

‘And fis i 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“What have you got?” 

‘“‘Whatever you please, sir,” said Daradelli magnif- 
icently, in his professional zeal forgetting his personal 
danger. 

“A slice of boiled turbot i, 

‘Sauce Hollandaise and a glass of Chablis.” 

“Roast chicken ‘i 

‘* And watercress. Cherries in maraschino, with 
an almond or two. Burgundy.” 

“The strongest you’ve got.” 

“Sir, it is not my department.” 

“See to it.” 

“Yes, M. le Général.” 

They had a dispute over the sweets, because the General 
had forgotten the name of Joséphine’s favourite dish, and, 
Daradelli couldn’t recognise it from the uncouth descrip 
tion of one of his most delicate achievements. 

“Coffee,” said Bonaparte. 

“Ves, sira’ 

The menu having been satisfactorily arranged, the un- 
fortunate chef had time to remember his private difficul- 
ties. It might mean hanging for both of them—dog and 
man—or at best a couple of bullets apiece. He heaved a 
deep sigh in an agony of indecision whether to hold his 
tongue—which was foreign to his nature—or to throw 
himself on the General’s mercy. After all, we are not 
accountable for our children’s or our dogs’ indiscretions. 
It is wicked to make the owners pay. How often has a 
good, honest, virtuous parent been looked at coldly be- 
cause his son is a blackleg, or the meek master of a violent- 
tempered quadruped been treated to offensive language! 
The injustice of the whole system struck Daradelli as 
gross. He glanced imploringly at the General’s averted, 
implacable countenance. He had fallen into a brown study 
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of his own (having got Joséphine’s dinner off his mind he 
could legitimately return to the Austrian Treaty . . .). 

The flies buzzed noisily. 

“You can go,” said the General, looking up. 

“Thank you, sir. Good evening, sir.” 

The astonished Daradelli backed from his master’s 
presence, hardly daring to credit his sublime good for- 
tune. Once in his own premises, he extended his arms and 
slapped his chest several times. ‘“‘Saved, my friend,’’ he 
called; “saved, my friend! Clearly he understands and 
makes no affair. <A truly great man.” 

Catching sight of McRob, he waved him off. ‘In any 
case you are a miserable coward,” he hissed in English, 
his accent cutting McRob to the heart. He slunk away, 

his tail between his legs. 


CHAPTER V 
Caneronle had a good night. Her first thought on 


waking was the troublesomeness of dressmakers (and 
how many ladies will agree with her). Why, because a 
deplorable accident had occurred, should Littlemutini have 
fled the spot, carrying with her all the paraphernalia of 
her art? In fact, her cowardly behaviour practically left 
her without a rag to her back. (There’s a whisper in the 
wardrobe room—dress to dress—at the marvellous calcu- 
lations of the feminine mind. Close on a hundred new— 
but no matter.) Her next thought was no less question- 
ing and irritable. Why, because she was sick and suffering, 
should the whole house have been up gallivanting all night? 
Her maid brought her details of the moonlight picnic with 
her morning chocolate. Nothing had been cancelled, nei- 
ther the band, the truffles, the few de jote nor the impro- 
vised ballet; that detestable Pauline hadn’t omitted making. 
a fool of herself in that excessively silly mermaid’s costume 
—aindecent she ( Joséphine) called it. If there was any truth 
in citoyenne Letitia’s high moral principles, she wondered 
why she hadn’t brought up her girls differently. Even 
Bonaparte would have been all the better for a little ju- 
dicious whipping. Give a spoilt boy his head and he'll 
grow—victorious. Joséphine congratulated herself on 
her neat little definition . . . rather a marvellous boy 
. tout de méme he was a great plague. Why should 
he take it out in kisses because dear darling angel For- 
tuné had been cruelly done to death? . . . she must re- 
member to tell them to remove his basket (the blue satin 
one, you know, with silver bells)—not that he had ever 
used it, the precious, but it would remind her too forcibly 
of her loss .. . No doubt the General meant affection- 
og 
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ately, but it seemed unfair to say the least of it... 
Fortuné had systematically disliked his rival. Josephine 
smiled at the remembrance of one or two intimate occa- 
sions when Bonaparte and the “angel” hadn’t agreed. 
*Poor darling,” she murmured. 

Far be it from us to presume to say which of the two 
she meant. More likely that she referred to the dead. It’s 
curious how good, how very good we grow once we have 
definitely escaped the temptation of ever being naughty 
again, on this earth at least. It must be such a comfort 
to the dear departed. 

There! Why can we never escape the temptation of 
straying from the subject in hand? It’s nothing short of 
uncanny, and a great nuisance. A double pair of wings 
to our invention, dear friends—a pair of flaunting, swol- 
len wings which rush us across the space of the dead black 
night from star to star . . . We shiver at our own 
velocity. Can you picture a greater reserve of nervous 
force and uncontrollable energy? ‘The winds of unreason- 
ing thought carry us into the very eddy of evolution—we 
fly from pigmy to giant and from giant to pigmy—up 
again and down again—the plaything of mystery and 
fancy, driven by the involuble spirit of all times the 
Creator of things uncreated . . . Now if that isn’t the 
handsomest contemporary description of a “lady novelist” 
and her modest field of work, invent a nobler one! We’ve 
reached our limit. 

In the meanwhile Joséphine had got up and dressed, 
though she intended keeping to her rooms all day. Two 
special messengers had been dispatched to Milan, probably 
to recall the fat lady and the thin lady. “The citoyenne 
Bonaparte is sufficiently recovered to attend to business.” 
We can be quite sure that the intelligence will be extremely 
gratifying to those concerned. So many people are in- 
terested in Joséphine. 

Her breakfast-table was covered with delicate notes of 
sympathy. (Wonderful how quickly bad news circulates) ; 
a tender little billet from General Junot, another one writ- 
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ten in a still more tender tone from the absent M. Charles 
—she sighed (though he didn’t mention Fortuné). “It’s 
nice having friends in trouble,” she mused pensively; 
“‘that’s to say when one is in trouble.” Some of the notes 
were from the departing guests. Having thoroughly en- 
joyed their picnic in moonlight, they were leaving after 
breakfast by coach, by chaise and on horseback. ‘The 
fact is their host—on a tearful and truthful representa- 
tion of certain matters by his wife—had given excessively 
broad hints that he wished the house cleared. ‘The only 
people who stayed behind—because they wouldn’t go— 
were Generals Leclerc and Murat. Leclerc stayed to keep 
Pauline company and Murat stayed to keep Leclerc in 
countenance. Everyone had remarked last night how 
much he had looked at Caroline Bonaparte—so perhaps 
he also stayed in consideration of her smiles? “A couple 
o’ pair make no difference,” said the gentleman in the 
dancing-booth. Yet Caroline declared to her sister that 
Murat—a single man—‘made all the difference.” True 
enough only in herself the change was remarkable—from 
being glum and sulky, angry with Pauline, angry with 
Joséphine, angry with “poor angel Fortuné” “for having 
made such a fuss”; angry with Bonaparte as the cause of 
everything unpleasant—she blossomed, during the course 
of a single agreeably-spent evening, into a mild-spoken, 
charming young lady, finding nothing wrong with her 
world. Yet there are misguided females who belittle the 
power of man, if only in flat contradiction to the coarse 
brute who said “give her a man and she’s all right.” Could - 
he have been thinking of young Caroline? 

Here’s a little incident of the limited intelligence of love. 
Something pathetic about it too—that he with all his 
brains couldn’t have thought of something better. 

Joséphine was reclining on her chaise-longue in a very 
becoming wrapper—the finest white India muslin, lined 
with mauve and ribbons to match—waiting, rather im- 
patiently, for the arrival of certain ladies, band-boxes and 
Ideas—when a loud knock at her sitting-room door made 
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her quite excited. ‘They must have flown,” she thought. 
She sat up briskly. 

“Come in,” she called cheerfully. 

The door opened wide, and in marched, rather quickly, 
as if propelled from behind, the lordly mastiff, the house- 
steward’s terrier, the low dog, otherwise the spaniel, and 
one or two other nondescript and bashful canines. 

Joséphine screamed. “Go away, go away at once.” 

The terrier—who, you remember, wasn’t new to the 
place—immediately led the way to Fortuné’s basket. He 
sniffed round it, wagging his tail. “There, my friends,” 
he said; “‘judge for yourselves if I haven’t spoken the 
truth. Imagine anyone sleeping in such a thing!” 

“He didn’t,” said the mastiff, in a low undertone. 

“Oh, they’re going to fight!” said Joséphine. ‘“Bona- 
parte! Bonaparte!’ 

“How d’ye know?” objected the terrier, cocking an 
ear. ‘Why did he bring us here? Never had a cooler 
reception.” 

“Women are like that,’ said one of the nondescripts. 

“Don’t you speak,” snapped Tim; “you know nothing 
about it. Wherever he collared you from I can’t imagine. 
I’m a house dog and accustomed to the best society—know 
a trick or two.” | 

“Don’t show off,” said the mastiff. ‘I’m sick to death 
_of your begging, catching things on your nose, pawing 
anyone who’s introduced, pretending to be dead when 
you’re panting for that beastly lump of sugar. Whoever 
taught you cleverness, my dog, encouraged greediness.” 

Such a long speech of necessity fostered evil feeling. 
By the time the mastiff had ceased his subdued growl, a 
good many hairs on Tim’s sleek body were standing on 
end. He was just beginning a quick retort when the Gen- 
eral rushed into the room and cuffed them apart with 
considerable heat. ‘You brutes, can’t you behave your- 
selves?” he said. “I thought you’d like them, Joséphine.” 

Every dog followed the General’s lead and turned his 
eye on the lady. | 
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“TI know they’ll bite me,” she said. 

The nondescripts licked their lips, the spaniel gave a 
‘short bark, Tim went to the shut door and the mastiff 
gave a prodigous yawn. 
| “Darling, you can keep anyone you like, or all of them. 
\The terrier is a nice little beggar. Here! what’s your 
ame?” 

“I won’t have him. I loathe terriers. Take them away.” 

The mastiff in his eagerness to take himself away sidled 
round the room and swept over a little table, upsetting 
‘a big bottle of scent. 

“Look what you’ve done. Oh, Bonaparte!’ 

“IT am so sorry.” 

Tim scratched the door and whined. The spaniel leapt 
on the sofa. “Do let’s get out,” said the terrier, *‘before 
she takes a fancy to us.’ 

“Show the way,” said the mastiff, “and V’ll follow.” 

Bonaparte with his handkerchief mopped up the scent. 

“I’m so afraid of broken glass,” said Joséphine. 

**There’s only the top off.” 

“When you’ve quite done,” she said frigidly, “perhaps 
you'll open the door for them. It is such a pity when 
people try and interfere. Such hideous creatures!’ 

On the whole, they were rather a pretty lot. The Gen- 
eral bit his lips in vexation, remembering the points of her 
favourite—a downright cur if there ever was one. 

“Certainly, ma’am,” he said stiffly, getting up; “you 
‘are difficult to please.” 

Joséphine laughed. ‘‘Don’t be affronted,” she said, 
“but, dear boy, you mustn’t turn a thief for my sake. 
‘Anyhow, you meant kindly . . . that big creature is 
rather nice-looking.” 

“Hide behind me,” said the generous Tim. He’d a great 
‘opinion of his own ee Palpably this one was beyond 
him. 

“Come here,” ee Joséphine. 

“She’s taken to you,” nodded Tim. » 

The mastiff turned a deaf ear to the gentle voice. 
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“Think of living in such a room and in such an atmos- 
phere,” murmured his friend. 

Napoleon dragged the dog across the room. ‘“He’s 
nervous,” he said. ‘He'll soon get over it. A nice com- 
panion for you when you are out walking.” 

“T never walk. I don’t like it. I don’t like him either. 
Look at his eyes, Bonaparte. There, let go his head. Did 
you ever see such a yawn? He’d frighten me to death.” 
She put out a hand and stroked the dog’s muzzle. He 
yawned again. “Take him away . . . my poor, poor 
-darling.” 

The General looked extremely miserable. Instead of 
comforting her, he had only succeeded in recalling her 
‘loss. She would have wept, only she had just “done” her 
-complexion, and Delphine might come in at any moment. 
‘She put her handkerchief to her nose instead of to her 
eyes. “One of them is smelling very badly,” she remarked 
faintly. (Again he remembered the peerless one.) 

Bonaparte roared out laughing. You remember she 
had called him jumpy? He caught the reproachful eyes 
of one of the nondescripts. “Out you go—the whole pack! 
‘Hie—and away!” He vaulted over a chair, brandishing 
his arms. Ina second he had transformed a lady’s elegant 
sitting-room into a bear-garden, or rather, a dog-garden. 
‘You never saw such a miraculous change from canine 
-despondency to canine delight. They fawned on him— 
the mastiff baying a deep bass to the terrier’s impish chat- 
‘ter. The spaniel leapt from the sofa, where he’d curled 
himself asleep, and yapped his loudest. The nondescript 
literally danced. None kicked more extravagantly than 
the General; he whirled round the room, encouraging pan- 
‘demonium. Joséphine shrieked. Who heard her? Or 
who dared interfere? The fat housekeeper thanked her 
- commonsense that she had locked the fat poodle in her 

‘wardrobe. ‘She can keep any dog she pleases,” he’d said. 
By the sound of it she’d keep them all—just as if it were 
a question of model dresses. “What an imposition!’ said 
the house-steward. “What tyranny! He’s making free 
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with our property. Aren’t they our dogs?” said the 
butler. ‘Answer me, aren’t they our dogs?” ‘“Parbleu!” 
said the chef, thus accosted, ‘‘I wish they weren’t. Here, 
my friend, accept of me my fine dog ’ighlands every bit, 
McRoi.” 

The house-steward, in spite of his very natural indig- 
nity, wasn’t to be taken in. By now everyone below-stairs 
knew of McRob’s exploits. They all took a black view 
of his chances. “I will go mad,” said the agonised Dara- 
delli, overwhelmed by friendly advice. He remembered 
the case of a very promising colleague—a specialist in 
omelettes and soufflés. From continual beating of eggs 
the poor fellow’s health broke down. He’d sit very care- 
fully on his chair and call out—‘‘Please use me or I know 
Ill go bad.”” He fancied he was an egg. He knew he was 
an egg. He was so terribly afraid of smashing himself 
that he could only sleep in comfort on the floor, When 
no one would boil him, the doctor relieved him enormously 
by putting him in a water-glass. (All the patients in the 
madhouse had a bath on admittance.) ‘“‘Now you'll keep,” 
said the doctor cheerfully. And the poor fellow was so 
thankful. ‘Yes, he’d do nicely all through the winter.” 

. The thought of his unfortunate friend only caused 
Daradelli added misery. Madness in perspective is so in- 
finitely worse than when it’s on you. Daradelli realised 
this dimly. He knew he was suffering from heartburn and 
headache. How he ever got his breakfast dished heaven 
knows. The “boys” knew that they suffered—out of re- 
spect to their chief’s misfortune they suffered in silence. 
We would point out that the beer-boy, fresh from his last 
night’s triumphs (how they’d crowded around him), fell 
into utter contempt. No one took any notice of him ex- 
cept to jeer. Daradelli was the exception, treating him 
gently. Daradelli was a fatalist. ‘“‘I may escape,” he 
said, grandiloquently, “and you may hang by your feet— 
see??? Which was small comfort to the boy. 

Days passed, and every morning Daradelli said to him- 
self, ‘I live,?? with sublime disinterestedness. 
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News got around that the citoyenne had been comforted. 

She’d accepted a new dog. “Eh, my friend, which one?” 
Quite a new one—quite a young one—a little shivering, 
baldish, greyish, long-legged Italian toy greyhound. She 
had taken to him at once. His coming had been so beauti- 
fully planned. It wasn’t Bonaparte’s idea. We fancy he 
was a present from Junot. Whoever the donor was, he 
had realised her taste to a nicety. At dessert (an un- 
usually gay family dinner—Murat and Leclerc were so 
amusing, and Joséphine had a man also, we forget his 
name) the citoyenne was handed a monster pink satin 
Easter egg, ornamented with floating ribbons and lace 
frills. “It’s heavy,” she said. ‘You must all help me to 
eat them,” she added, untying the ribbons and thinking 
of chocolates. ‘Ha! ha!’ laughed Murat. “Ha! ha!” 
laughed Junot. Imagine her surprise, when she removed 
the lid, to find, lying all curled up on the sweetest pink 
satin cushion, the sweetest little greyhound puppy you 
ever saw, born with a real gold collar round his neck—if 
not with a good spoon in his mouth. She loved him im- 
mediately. Bonaparte was delighted. His joy was short- 
lived. 
- One day—a week later—he summoned the chef. The 
interview took place in the rose-garden. (By the way, it’s 
quite an historic event—the passing of Fortuné. Being 
very modest—and feeling we'll get enough anyhow—we 
won’t take praise for what we haven’t invented.) 

The sun shone. The roses bloomed. The birds sang— 
In short, it was the fairest morning imaginable, at six 
o’clock precisely. The General was very wide awake, the 
chef very heavy-eyed, probably with sleep mixed with. 
alarm—a good deal of alarm. The sight of his master 
walking “furiously” up and down the path, the exact 
path—though that was a pure coincidence—where the 
tragedy had occurred, brought the whole horror of the 
situation home to him. At one fell blow all thoughts of 
“Ecrevisse Finlandaise’’ (a dish he was on the point of 
creating) was swept clean out of his mind. There mightn’t 
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have been such a thing in the whole wide world as a fleshy 
lobsterkin. Daradelli bowed his head. He bowed several 
times before the General saw him. Bad luck, bad luck— 
who came bounding around the foot of the Dolphin—with- 
in a stone’s throw of a little grave with a very handsome 
memorial tablet—in white marble with gilt letterings—but 
McRob! McRob with his pleasantest expression, his feath- 
ery tail in full play. Daradelli was just upon the point of 
administering him a cruel blow—when he paused. He had 
enough presence of mind to remember what was due to 
himself. He was a fatalist. Instead of chastising McRob, 
when the dog thrust his nose lovingly in his palm, he 
stooped and patted his head. 

Thanks to his kindness he was startled by the General’s 
voice, booming in his ear at very close quarters: 

“What’s your name?” 

He righted himself as if by a miracle. “Filippo Dara- 
delli,”’ he answered bravely. 

“You own that dog?” 

“Yes, M. le Général.”’ 

There were beads of perspiration on the General’s fore- 
head. He took out his handkerchief and wiped his face. 
Evidently he was in a white heat of passion—yet con- 
trolled, marvellously controlled. Not a tremor in his 
voice. 

‘*A handsome dog,” he said reflectively. 

“Sir? From the ’ighlands every bit, sir-re.” 

Scotland—eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Not only good-looking, but brave.” 

*Vies, sir.” 

“Braver than his master—eh?” Bonaparte laughed 
and turned on his heel. “Wait,” he said; ‘“‘don’t go. Ive 
not finished with you.” 

Daradelli stood as if rooted to the spot. He might 
have counted to a hundred, only he didn’t, before Bona- 
parte addressed him again, this time with a lurking smile 
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as bewilderingly beautiful as a spot of sun on a shadowy 
lake. | 

Sub-consciously we always recognise our leader. An 
unaccountable thrill communicated itself from one man 
to another. At that moment, if the General had demanded 
his life Daradelli would have died without flinching. He 
looked up—no, down—the chef was a tall, square man, 
perhaps his physique was an inheritance from his Scotch 
forebears—with the profoundest admiration and obedience 
at his master. Napoleon recognised and approved his at- 
titude. It put them immediately on a proper footing. 

He tapped Daradelli lightly on the chest. “What do 
you deserve, my friend?” 

‘Justice, sir.” 

“Youll never get it. All you get you’ve got to take. 
It is a mean world—eh?”’ 

Daradelli forgot his cap and apron. Enthusiasm is a 
great leveller. He looked the General squarely in the face. 
“A beautiful world, sir,” he said. 

*“‘A shaft of sunshine and a drift of mist—how do you 
garner them? ‘There are possibilities in life which pass 
our understanding. Have you read Ossian?” 

“No, M. le Général, J’ll read him to-morrow if he’s to 
be bought.” 

‘‘Without comprehension. You’re a fool.” 

"Yes, sir.” 

“You don’t mean it. You are a vain, conceited cox- 
comb. All cooks fancy their sauces. You’ve got into hot 
water, man.” | 

““Y es; Gir.” 

*“You’re afraid?” 

“Sir, I am not afraid.” 

Bonaparte bent down and stroked McRob’s head. “Good 
dog,” he said. ‘Excellent dog.” He took up a pebble 
and flung it far. “Go for it—there’s a good dog!” McRob 
bounded down the path with a short bark. 

‘The General looked up. 
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“IT am sorry, sir,” said Daradelli simply; ‘very sorry 
that my dog should have killed Fortuné.” 

“I’m not.” 

“Madam grieved. I am desolated.” 

‘‘She’s comforted by a greyish, impish, confounded 
puppy.” He laughed harshly. “Don’t take it to heart, 
man. If—well, say tf another deplorable accident hap- 
pened, I’ll not blame anyone. You understand? The 
sooner the better. I loathe her beasts.” 

**It depends on McRob.” 


“My domestic happiness depends on McRob, exactly. 


Simplicity itself.” 

“Or I’d wring its neck.” 

**No violence.” 

No, 6ir.7? 

“What’s the good of slaying one gnat? Your beautiful 
world is full of °em. She’d train a new one—to sleep on 
her bed. Cheerful prospects—eh?” 

NO, sir.” 


Napoleon looked up at the cypresses stamped against 


the flawless blue. 

“If I had the time I’d shape her mind. It’s a pleasant 
occupation.” . . . He gave a deep sigh. . . . “He, 
Ossian, saw beyond the skies. He had a seer’s vision and 
his pen was a live thing. ‘Time kills everything except 
life . . . life is everlasting.’ T” ja, it is a beautiful world 
as long as every bird pipes his own note.” | 

“You'd tire of that, sir, very soon.” 

6¢Bh P?? 

‘I’m born to fight mutton, a tough and a tasteless dish 
in this country, Général. You are born to fight the world. 
By the grace of God, we'll conquer.” 

Napoleon, excessively conscious of the man’s words, 
pretended not to hear him. Daradelli committed an ar- 
tistic blunder, and repeated himself. 


“Not a bad idea,” said Bonaparte. “The flesh for you, 


the world for me and the devil for her!” He flung out his 
arms. “Are you married?” 
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“No, M. le Général.” 

“Happy man.” 

The chef looked his sympathy. At that moment he 
would just as soon have wrung citoyenne Joséphine’s neck 
as the neck of a greyish, impish puppy. (He’d seen the 
new favourite taking the air on a lead, decorated with a 
pink satin rosette twice his own size.) 

‘She tortures the life out of me. What fools women 
are.” 

“What fools men are to mind,” said the cook. Clearly 
he had lost his head. (Not even when mixing his famous 
mayonnaise did he feel more certain of himself.) He 
might have been born to wrestle with mutton, but he was 
certainly born to comfort Napoleon. 

“T love her.” 

“Given time,” said Daradelli, “even salt beef vill walk.” 

Napoleon shook his head. 

He was suffering from overwork and want of sleep. 
Joséphine’s behaviour had been the last drop in his misery. 
(She hadn’t been kind—in fact she’d been a horrid little 
selfish, loveless woman.) Somewhere in the small hours 
of the morning—mentally tired out and physically starv- 
ing for her compliance—he’d knocked at her door. He 
wanted her. ‘There isn’t a man who hasn’t waited upon 
a woman in a like spirit. It is part of their mechanism. 
His heart beat convulsively as he woke her—his voice a 
mere whisper. ‘Through her sleepy eyes she looked up at 
him. “Please go away,” she said. ‘‘He’s had such a bad 
night, and you mustn’t disturb him.” She pointed at the 
new “angel” nestling at the hollow of her feet—the toy 
dog breathed peacefully. Do you wonder at his insane 
rage, at his black wrath? He fled her presence before 
he’d lost the last shred of his manhood. If a man loves a 
woman he respects her wishes. He loved her or he hated 
her. He was very near finding the weakest link in her 
chain . . . He’d break with her—forever. Women— 
listen. You can push a man away and away and away 
—and he’ll come again and again and again. And one 
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day he won’t . . . Poor ladies, poor lazy ladies, all the- 
Joséphines dead, Bhive and yet to come. 

If she had hed a legitimate reason he would have excused 
her. He’d suffered the first dog on account of his “past,” 
and now he was asked to accept a miserable puppy—with 
a sheet o” life—in the “heroic” Fortuné’s smug berth. It 
was a damned imposition! Small matters for the con- 
queror of Lodi. He needn’t have given the situation such 
gigantic proportions. Believe us—since he’d left Fido 
master of the situation he’d thought of little else. His 
chagrin was so complete. He had wandered about in his 
rooms like a caged beast. He had hated the whole world, 
because he hated Fido. He was consumed with envy, with 
despair, with outrage. At five o’clock he’d flung himself 
out of doors. At six o’clock he’d summoned the chef, who 
owned the finest, noblest dog in Christendom. He wanted 
to congratulate him personally. The divine purity of the 
early morning air cooled his temper. He no longer con- 
centrated his thoughts on his personal wrongs. His heart 
was filled with sadness. Under the darkling trees he 
realized his own bitterness—his own littleness. 

Presently he dismissed the chef, or, maybe, the chef dis- 
missed himself? Did he with his newly-quickened gift of 
sympathy realise that the General had had enough of him? 
Daradelli whistled gently to his dog. ‘“I'wo eels,” he said 
softly. 

Napoleon stood by the sun-dial—his arms crossed on 
his chest—calculating a move. A sudden spasm shot 
across his face—was it fear? 

. . A prodigious undertaking for one little man. In 
the broad day his very shadow grew less . . . a shaft of 
sunlight and a drift of mist . . . how do you garner 
them? ).:i. \. day faith, He turned sharply away. He 
had arrived at a resolution. He walked briskly towards 
the house and a hot bath. For breakfast he had two lots 
of coffee and a fresh supply of rolls. He spread the bread 
generously with butter, and he piled the honey until it 
dropped back into the dish. At lunch there wasn’t a mer- 
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_ rier man in all Montebello. He nipped Joséphine’s ear, 
he nipped Caroline’s ear—and he shook his fist in Murat’s 
face. ‘One at a time,” he said; ‘“‘no fooling.” “No, sir.” 
“You mean yes, sir?” “No, sir.” “Have it your own 
way. Who can fight love? Doesn’t love make the world 
go round—eh?” He turned to Joséphine. ‘“*You know,” 
he said. “Yes,” she returned placidly, giving him a sweet. 
smile, and Fido (that was his name) a little piece of meat. 
*It’?ll make him smell,” said Bonaparte. “What a shame!” 
she cried. ‘‘You’re as sweet as a rose, darling.” ‘So he 
is,” he said. He turned to Leclerc and he named the day 
which was to make him the happiest of men. “Thursday,. 
next Thursday!” shrieked Pauline. ‘‘I’ll never be ready.” 
“Yes, you will,” said Bonaparte tranquilly, peeling an 
apple. That settled it. Even citoyenne Letitia felt that 
the marking of the household linen could be completed 
after the wedding. “‘How amusing,” said Caroline. Leclerc 
thanked the General. . . . The General talked a lot of 
sense, and cried up the holy state of matrimony to the 
very skies. ‘We know, we know,” he said. “Eh, José- 
phine? Leave that little pet alone and listen to me.” 
“Yes,” she said sweetly. “I think Thursday will do nicely, 
if it doesn’t rain.” Letitia looked at her. She wondered 
if her daughter-in-law said silly speeches without thinking 
or because she thought them “clever”? It is always one 
or the other—generally the other. Napoleon only nipped 
her ear, “Send your orders along to Paris, little woman,” 
he said. Joséphine sparkled. They discussed ways and 
means. ‘‘A hundred and twenty thousand—will that do 
you, ma’am?” he asked. ‘‘And a picture or two thrown 
in?” “Nicely,” she said. “You may keep the pictures, 
if you mean your old bald-headed Madonnas.”’ Letitia 
frowned. “Citoyenne,” said Joséphine, mildly persisting, 
“vou know I’m right. The old masters always painted 
their women with their hair scratched back, and Bona- 
parte says they are worth millions!” Joséphine looked 
tragic. ‘‘Couldn’t you sell them, darling?” she whispered. 
“T’ll sell you all!’ he shouted. “Don’t scream, Bona- 
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parte,” said Joséphine sedately. Caroline giggled. But 
it was her own private giggle, addressed exclusively to 
‘Murat’s dumb language. She kissed her fingers to him. 
“After all,’ said her fine eyes, “flirting is far better as 
far as your constitution goes than marrying. Napoleon 
is quite yellow in the face. Look at him.” 

Murat looked. His eyes pierced below the surface. He 
saw the man’s greed of power and power of achievement. 
‘The two combined are practically invincible . . . Given 
certain circumstances and the General would go far... 
‘he’d follow him. He returned Caroline’s glance in very 
poor change. She noticed the deficiency at once and 
pouted, starmg vindictively at Bonaparte. 


CHAPTER VI 


T didn’t rain on Thursday, and everything went off 

brilliantly except the bride’s temper. 

Even at the altar steps a woman may first realise that 
she is throwing herself away. It is not a pleasant sensa- 
tion, neither for bride nor groom. The gentlest creature— 
if she isn’t born a martyr—grows restive under the cir- 
cumstances. Pauline behaved as a hoyden. She was a 
sunny-tempered girl, and she laughed at herself as much 
as at her husband. ‘‘Why did you take him if you didn’t 
like him?” asked Caroline—a happy bridesmaid in pink 
muslin and real valenciennes, “‘miles”’of it. “I don’t know,” 
answered Pauline. “I suppose I wanted to get married.” 
“I’m going to marry for love,” quoth the youthful Caro- 
line, blushing a good match to her own dress. Pauline 
shrugged her beautiful shoulders. ‘‘T'enez,”’ she said with 
awful wisdom for her years. (She was only sixteen, remem- 
ber.) “Is it necessary? I'll put poor Leclerc in a corner 
and love somebody else.”’ She closed her eyes into narrow 
slits and pushed her long train into position . . . “T’ll 
start with General Murat,” she said. Naturally the sun- 
shiny bridesmaid turned black as thunder. Pauline en- 
joyed a mild joke. She turned round and kissed her 
younger sister quite affectionately. Even a ready-made 
coquette may feel sorry in parting from her old associa- 
tions. Pauline and Caroline had hardly ever been sep- 
arated a day in all their short lives. They’d squabbled 
through many a tense moment and shared many a delight- 
ful surprise—none greater than ““Nappy’s” successes. By 
the way, Caroline’s nickname for her all-powerful brother 
wasn’t received with tolerance by him, in fact he put it 
down with a firm hand. “Caroline,” he said coldly (which 
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always meant that he was raging boiling hot) “if you call 
me that silly name again behind my back or to my face, 
T’ll shut you up in a convent.” “Will you?” said Caroline 
pertly. ‘I am not afraid, Nap—Na-poleon.” His search- 
ing gaze had never left her face. “I won’t do it, I prom- 
ise,”’ she said meekly, dropping her eyes before his. ‘You 
can go,” he had said, as a monarch dismissing his vassal. 
She had left him master of his name, altogether mystified. 
The devil was behind him! He had the evil eye, for sure 
. It wasn’t good to contradict him or he’d ride down 
the chimney on a broom-stick, a pitch-black night, and 
whisk her into some order or other—a nun-woman—where 
silence and perpetual penance take the place of riotous 
pleasure. She shuddered in distaste at the bare idea. All 
the Bonapartes were sybarites at heart. Their gospel 
was the gospel of self, and their chief butler was baptised 
Napoleone. Yet their mother had brought them up fru- 
gally and wisely—according to her lights. And there was 
a cardinal and a canon in the family. The future cardinal, 
the family adviser and Letitia’s brother was that excellent 
well-to-do prelate, very well known to history, the abbé 
Fesch, who had the temerity of remonstrating with Napo- 
leon on the eve of the Russian campaign. ‘“‘Sire, sire, de- 
sist,” he implored. Napoleon’s answer was to fling wide 
the casement (a winter blinking morning). “Do you see 
that star?” che said... “No.7)) eo at 
The canon was quite a new acquisition—a well-to-do 
Italian who was proud to claim kinship with his daring 
connection. Letitia was intensely interested in his rever- 
ence, and asked countless questions as to his parentage 
and descent. Bonaparte accepted his “uncle” (without 
emotion), his hospitality—and—when he died, which hap- 
pened shortly after they had discovered each other—the 
residue of a very large private fortune. Caroline said it 
was excessively lucky. If he hadn’t met Bonaparte in 
Modena—wasn’t it Modena?—he’d have left all his money 
to undeserving people, and Joséphine wouldn’t have had 
the spending of a hundred and twenty thousand francs on 
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“silly” furniture; she—Caroline—wouldn’t have had a 
handsome nest-egg laid by against her own nuptials; and. 
Letitia wouldn’t have been able to preach against extrava- 
gances and all the deadly sins of spending a good man’s 
savings on unnecessary luxuries. ‘He lived as a prince,” 
- said Caroline. (He was long remembered for his dinners.) 
‘“How d’ye know? you have never met one,” said Pauline, 
airily. “Bonaparte told me.” Which assertion was a 
sufficient and a full stop to every dispute. 

Bonaparte meant to keep up his reputation of disin-. 
terestedness. None knew better than he that his private 
position was eminently unstable. A breath, say of envy 
and malice, might dislodge him. He understood the hatred. 
of the Five. They held the sceptre of authority—by name 

. “By their name shall ye know them.” Bonaparte: 
intended living up to this excellent precept. Victories 
didn’t blur his sense of fitness. His attitude—towards. 
himself—was almost “instrumental” in its humbleness. 
He’d laugh up his sleeve, of course, a braying laugh, at. 
the idea of comparing himself to that arch-villain man- 
Tallien. Was he still boasting of his successes and fishing’ 
for invitations to his wife’s parties? General Bonaparte 
—who was clever enough to value gossip—turned to his. 
wife for information. She was surprised, fancying that. 
he knew nothing about her correspondence with Térézia 
(he had forbidden them to write to each other—which of 
course gave an impetus to their letters). “I don’t know,’ 
she said. ‘*Why do you ask?” He balanced himself very 
neatly on the heel of one foot and looked at her curiously. 
She blushed. “Doesn’t she mention him, ma’am?” ‘‘Very 
seldom, sir,” said Joséphine truthfully. She wondered why 
she had spoken the truth. Napoleon turned on his heel 
and left the room, whistling. For the first time in her life: 
Joséphine trembled for her sovereignty. ‘There had been 
little love in the General’s searching glance. She felt. 
exactly like a bodice turned inside out. He’d read her 
heart and found a spot in it. The idea made her vaguely 
uncomfortable . . . he had no right to be inquisitive.. 
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(A man may conceal his love for a woman but he can 
never hide his contempt from her.) 

Joséphine’s place was in the sunshine. She very soon 
forgot her anxiety. She only remembered it sufficiently to 
be very “nice” towards the General. If we remember 
rightly, sometimes she wouldn’t dance—pleaded a headache 
—and instead walked up and down the chiselled groves— 
on windless nights, with every star alight—on the arm of 
Bonaparte, pensive, sweet—in pale colours, a mysterious 
woman. And he? . . . He’d walk beside her, thinking 
of other things . . . Mercifully she was too self-suffi- 
cient to notice his villainy. She took his silence as a lov- 
ing tribute to her gravity. ‘Look at the stars,” she’d say 
softly, pausing by the ancient sundial asleep amidst the 
folded moss-roses. “I am looking,” he said. 


It wasn’t a big wedding. Bonaparte explained to his 
Jadies that his position didn’t warrant ostentation. “The 
simpler the better,” he said, rubbing his hands, looking at 
two representatives of the Government, who had lately 
come down from Paris—fat with expectation. A lot they 
got by it! The General censured every line which left 
Montebello. Tallien—to tease him—perpetually recalled 
the envoys under some pretext or other. ‘He can’t gag 
your mouths, citizens,” he said to the gentlemen de retour. 
He couldn’t. But there seemed little to tell—against him. 
It appeared that in his own house the General was modest, 
unassuming, excessively grateful to the wisdom and pat- 
ronage of the Five . . . What could Tallien do but 
snarl, and not believe one word of it? He wasn’t one of 
the mighty Five, but the chief adviser of one—Paul Bar- 
ras, who “kept” his wife in the face of all moral Paris—a 
precious small place. The Directory made a virtue of 
vice—for reasons of their own. Everyone clattered their 
own pace. Joséphine would thrill with envy at “darling 
‘Térézia’s” triumphs. She was the acknowledged queen of 
the day. Her robes were of the flesh—she had the most 
beautiful skin in Paris. Everyone complimented Barras, 
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and a few did the same by Tallien. ‘You are well rid of 
her, my brave fellow,” said the heartless ones. (It isn’t. 
nice to laugh at outraged manhood.) ‘Tallien took it: 
splendidly. He was still joking, still ordering yellow 
coats; and, if his wife refused him a card for her balls, he 
paid his gold piece and footed it boisterously at Lamer- 
tine’s. Lamertine was still the fashion. The proprietor 
was coining money and dreaming of a private gentleman’s. 
unostentatious existence in a Fontainebleau villa. It 
amused him to write out his prospective visiting-list. A. 
very few of his patrons’ names figured on it—he aspired. 
to the society of the very respectable, the very virtuous, 
preferably of noble birth. We all have our little ambi- 
tions—often enough curiously opposed to our apparent. 
tastes. Rob a dream of its unreality and you plainly 
haven’t the same use for it. No rule would be pa shanagne 
but for its exceptions. 

The Bonaparte canon had amused the General by his. 
pet fancy—nothing more nor less than the canonization 
of a certain long defunct worthy of the common lineage, 
by name Giuseppe Bonaparte. He implored his kinsman’s: 
the General’s personal intercession with the Pope in the 
matter dear to his pride. ‘There is nothing more credit- 
_ able in a family than an authorised Saint,” he said, press- 
ing ortolan tongues on his guest. “Taste them, my friend. 
There is nothing more refined to the stomach.” The old 
priest was noted for his Lucullian feasts. He’d shut his 
eyes to Napoleon’s neglect of the table. The General ate 
ortolans’ tongue as a donkey swallows carrots. What a 
gap in his education! Before the canon could improve 
matters either for Giuseppe or his descendant, a chill 
ended his full days. Napoleon mourned his loss in a fit- 
ting speech. It was part of his political programme to 
treat the clergy well. It repaid him. They were his 
bankers. A successful man is in need of ready money or 
the public will call him stingy. At heart Napoleon was 
his mother’s son—he didn’t like parting with money; it 
added to his prestige. In later life he paid out big sums. 
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with a lavish hand—always with the said purpose in sight. 
He’d give a thousand livres for a single night’s entertain- 
ment and keep a tight hand on the sugar canister. Can 
you call for a greater instance of ability? It is through 
her little leaks that a boat gets damaged. He knew. There 
was practically nothing that he didn’t know. If he felt 
doubtful he found out. Not by a haphazard, offhand, un- 
guarded enquiry, but by slow, methodical, mathematical 
precision. When he pored over his maps he paid equal 
attention to the faint pencilling of an immaterial by-way 
as to the trunk line. He pinned his faith on accuracy of 
detail, and God gifted him with a memory. That’s the 
hero for our money. 

It is absurd to suppose that he hadn’t his uphill work, 
his moments of indecision, of gnawing doubt, of cruel 
anxiety. He lived unto his own glory. Yet vanity never 
submerged him. Indecision did. The apt range of a 
monster gun depends on a nicety of balance,—likewise the 
correct aim of the human mind. Failure can be often 
traced to clumsiness. A winged cia flies far. Rather 
a beautiful name to inspiration. 


At Pauline’s wedding the General was the life of the 
little party. He kissed the bride and he kissed his brother- 
in-law, Leclerc—and made much of a shy, handsome 
young subaltern who had the distinctive honour of call- 
‘ing Joséphine mother. His mummie said he was a “‘dear 
boy” and “so big’—more as if he had been a little fellow 
in frocks masquerading in his papa’s military accoutre- 
ments. His uniform became Eugéne. He wasn’t old— 
though his mother might have wished him younger—he 
was barely sixteen at the time when he joined the “rag- 
ged” army and was appointed his step-father’s adjutant. 
“Such a safe post,” said Joséphine. She had a vague idea 
that adjutants spent their time in writing invitations, at- 
tending functions and making love to the ladies. She’d 
glance affectionately at her tall son and feel convinced 
vhe’d manage “nicely.” His little shyness was so becoming 
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to his years. She wouldn’t have liked him at all if he had 
been another Chevalier de Faublas. 

Joséphine’s dress at Pauline’s wedding was exquisite. 
She was all in white, which fell in vaporous folds, with 
here and there a touch of silver embroideries and real lace. 
Littlemutini had been ecstatic over her masterpiece. “Ah, 
citoyenne,” she had said at the dress rehearsal, “no one 
can over-estimate the blessings of a figure. Too thin— 
and you’re a bone. Too fat—I know.” And she had 
raised her thin arms as if shutting out an awful vision. 
“Black, ma’am, black and nothing else!’ she’d screamed. 
“Oh,” said Joséphine gently, “may I die before!” She 
had adjusted a pink rosebud in her hair, dressed by the 
incomparable Duplon. To the consternation of Térézia, 
she—Joséphine—had inveigled that great artist to Italy. 
He came, he said, not so much to oblige the General as 
for the sake of his grandmother and the birds—the birds 
of Italy gave him ideas—he didn’t want a crowd—a lonely 
thrush upon a hedge was sufficient for his purpose . 

He also accepted ample pecuniary compensation for all 
the trouble he caused. He realised—he said—the despair 
of the ladies left behind in Paris. (‘True enough—citoy- 
enne Tallien voiced the sentiments of her sex.) Joséphine 
didn’t care a rap what he said as long as he made her look 
beautiful. As a great favour she had, on this occasion, lent 
her coiffeur to Pauline. Duplon took an interest in brides. 
“I stand behind them, ma’am,” he said, “and through the 
mirror I look down a long vista—enchanting, or melan- 
choly, as the case may be. Dark hair is full of shadows— 
even as ripe corn is full of light. Auburn combines two 
essentials. . . . A shade more to the left, ma’am. Ex- 
cuse me, ma’am, if I move my idea may vanish. A shade, 
ma’am, only a shade!” His voice of anguish would bring 
Joséphine to her senses. “I’m sorry,” she’d say . 

“It is charming, M. Duplon.” 

He was ready to admit that a pretty dress kept his 
“head” in countenance. A client was merely a block to 
citoyen Duplon. Probably in his exalted moment—and 
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he had a good many—he saw heads floating about in space, 
in a detached condition. You never can tell how far im- 
agination may carry you. (Apropos Duplon, we read a 
book the other day with one good story in it. A pains- 
taking teacher ( p ) gets a present from his 
betrothed—a little cushion covered in grey linen embroid- 
ered in red cotton with a motto to the effect that two 
winks are justifiable, and an explanatory letter. “It is 
stuffed with Gretchen’s combings,” he said sentimentally. 

At the wedding, after the ladies, General Augereau, just 
from Paris, was the centre of interest. He had had a 
fine reception. The Directory had expressed their exalted 
sentiments in cordial terms. The honour of France, they - 
said, was very dear to them. General Augereau had at- 
tended a ball at the Luxembourg and one of citoyenne 
Tallien’s celebrated tea-parties at La Chaumiére—her 
little place in the Bois. She had called it her “hovel” and 
she had provided the most exquisite cakes for her friends, 
and “little dishes” which M. de Talleyrand approved of. 
‘“‘Talleyrand was a judge of good food,” said Augereau. 
“Do you like him?” said Joséphine, “he’s deceitful, I 
think.” “Pardon,” said Augereau, astonished. General 
Bonaparte had never met the ex-bishop; he had heard of 
him. He was rather anxious to meet him. 

Easily—after Bonaparte—the most popular man in the 
room was General Junot—his first public appearance 
since his slow recovery from his many wounds. He was 
still deplorably white; his head was bandaged, and he 
carried his left arm in a sling. Good heavens! Did these 
minor considerations detract from his value?—On the 
contrary, they shed a lustre on his person, resplendent in 
a new uniform. His smile was as charming as ever; his 
bow immaculate; his conversation delightful and his won- 
derful good looks were only matched by his wonderful 
obstinacy. The doctor ordered him to bed hours before 
he went. “Sir, on my feet I am my own man,” he said. 
“Oh,” said a sweet lady, “I thought, for this night, at 
least, you were mine.” ‘For ever and ever,” he replied. 
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He drank a glass of champagne which a little girl brought 
him—dividing his secret toast between the ladies. A bit 
of a flirt our wounded hero. Flirting is such a peaceful, 
sedentary occupation after a stiff campaign. 

It is quite a delight to see Bonaparte Pehavine as an 
obstreperous schoolboy. No matter if his jokes are 
clumsy—his attitudes awkward—for this little moment 
he has forgotten his portentous star. He is merely a 
young man having no end of fun. He is almost the equal 
of men. Of course his officers—even in the midst of a 
game—they are all sitting in a huge ring on the floor 
and playing hunt-the-slipper, from off the bride’s foot— 

never for one moment forgot their commanding officer’s 
- condescension. Had they done so—six to one the General 
would have noticed it and had them up for insubordina- 
tion. It was always like skating on thin ice, “to play” 
with Bonaparte. However, here we have him punching 
Murat’s head, sprawling on top of him . . . “You beg- 
gar! you beggar!” When excited he screamed as a par- 
rot. Everyone roared laughing. ‘My turn, sir,” said 
Murat triumphantly, flinging the slipper to Caroline. 


CHAPTER VII 


N October Montebello became a “hole” unfit for human 
habitation. Joséphine went about the great house 
wrapped in classic shawls, hailing from the East, and very 
much the martyr—even if, thanks to Duplon, she didn’t 
indulge in “scratched-back head.” Her placid brow was 
covered with curls like the ripe tendrils of a fruitful vine— 
so he said. And what Duplon didn’t say about hair-dress- 
ing isn’t worth recording. 

She sighed and bemoaned her cruel fate. Was there 
ever a woman so hardly put upon? Was this the fruit of 
victories? She envied the snug little homesteads of the 
conquered Austrians. If there was a Mme. Wurmser her 
general—for obvious reasons—hadn’t asked her to follow 
his drum. Bonaparte had actually done so, you know. 
Out of ignorance she had consented to his mad demands. 
She’d travelled six days, through oceans of mud, slush and 
dirt, under inconceivable difficulties, because he wanted her. 
At Beszia her carriage had been shot at by the enemy and 
both her horses killed outright. Naturally she had had 
to get out. She was obliged to continue the journey to 
Mantua in a miserable, bumping, local cart—imagine it! 
From Mantua she had retraced her steps by forced stages 
to Milan, a prey not so much to fright as to justifiable 
anger. Imagine asking a delicate lady to risk her life 
under such atrocious circumstances! She caught a bad 
chill. It never ceased raining. At every stage she found 
a letter from her General. She’d warm her feet at the 
Inn parlour, facing a comfortable fire, but Bonaparte’s 
anguished letters left her quite chilly. “No one could 
read them,” she said bitterly. ‘“Hasn’t he had enough | 
of victories? I want Paris.” She only answered his letters 
to show him how word-perfect she was getting in her part. 

88 
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“J want Paris, I want Paris.” ‘“Darling—my own pre- 
cious—light of my life . . .” Adjectives flowed in in an- 
swer to her simple request (he was having a last brilliant 
illumination of love triumphant before the flame went 
out)—but not the necessary permission. (When two peo- 
ple are obstinate over one and the same thing, one little 
devil rubs his horny hands in glee. ‘Such fun,” he says 
to his master. “I do love human contrariness. Makes 
such a blaze.” And the little devil spins as a top in sheer 
devilish enjoyment. The devils have no Christian tastes.) 

At this juncture his letters accuse her of indifference. 
“You are cold,” he writes, “as the sluggish fifty years. 
Have you no spirit, no heart, no voice? Am I to wait in 
vain for one kind word? What do you do all day long? 
. . .”? Such impertinence! What right had he to take 
that tone? She’d keep his letters as a proof of his bru- 
tality. All husbands, except poor dear Alexandre, were 
abominably selfish. You need only marry a man to find 
out his true character. The surprise is so seldom delight- 
ful . . . There’s no drink so unpalatable as love turned 
cold. To get the right flavor it must be served piping 
hot. These wise reflections formed the key-note of her 
sad philosophy. She was sure now that she had never 
loved Bonaparte. At times she frankly disliked him. 

His mother and sisters had left for Paris, causing poor 
citoyenne Joséphine acute jealousy. It is dreadful to 
think of people, whom you don’t like, having a good time, 
and it makes it no better to know that they are enjoying 
the very things you would enjoy. 'Térézia—with that 
instinct which is often given us in place of a questionable 
heart—kept her friend aw cowrant with the Bonaparte 
movements. Citoyenne Leclerc, she wrote, was making 
quite a name for herself and was considered very good- 
looking, and so young. Pauline also honoured her sister- 
in-law with lively enough letters excessively badly-spelt. 
Joséphine, who prided herself on being a lady, consid- 
ered these epistles as proof positive of neglected studies, 
“‘They’ve none of them had any education,” she thought, 
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giving a kindly recognition to Aunt Fanny’s efforts on 
her own behalf—she hadn’t remembered her for ages, poor 
dear—and she had materially assisted her niece in her 
genteel accomplishments. 

When Napoleon was firm he was very firm. She didn’t 
capitulate, either—for rank obstimacy she almost beat 
him. It was so cold and miserable, you know—and dull. 
Dieu! ce n’est pas le mot. Fido shivered in her company. 
All the officers were busy, no longer at Montebello. It 
was rather an acute period of the campaign. A victory 
is by no means the end of a war. The Austrians were 
dallying with the final peace settlements, deriving con- 
siderable hope in the universal belief that the French gov- 
ernment was approaching a new crisis. Bonaparte well 
knew the secret motive which induced Cobentzel, the Em- 
peror’s chief envoy, to protract and multiply discussions 
of which he by this time was weary. 

General Bonaparte’s temper was irascible at any time, 
and never more so than when opposed. The time came 

when he forgot diplomatic relations. ‘So,’ he said, “‘you 
‘refuse to consider my ultimatum?” The Austrian bowed. 
Napoleon strode across the room, and singling out a beau- 
tiful vase of porcelain he dashed it to the ground. “It is 
well, but mark me—within two months I will shatter 
Austria as this potsherd!’ Upon which he flung himself 
out of the room. His violence had the desired effect. Co- 
bentzel followed him immediately and made the necessary 
submissions. 

The Treaty of Campo-Formio was signed on the third 
of October, 1797. By this act the Emperor yielded to 
France, Flanders, and the boundary of the Rhine, in- 
cluding the fortress of Metz. Napoleon’s pet scheme was 
realised—the various minor republics of Lombardy were 
united and recognised under the general name of the Cisal- 
pine Republic. Venice and her territories were ceded to 
Austria in lieu of the lost Lombardy; the French as- 
sumed the sovereignty of the Ionian Islands and Dalmatia 
—not without incurring the disgust of Europe. In con- 
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cluding and in celebrating his treaty Napoleon’s proud 
and fiery temperament thus shone out. Cobentzel had set 
down the first article in words commencing to this pur- 
port: “The Emperor recognises the French Republic”’— 
‘““Efface that,” said Napoleon; “it is as clear as that the 
sun is in heaven. Woe to them that cannot distinguish 
the light of either!’ 

At the Te Deum service after the procienaan of 
peace, the Imperial envoy would have taken the principal 
seat prepared for Bonaparte. The General drew him 
hastily back. ‘‘Had your master himself been here,” he 
said, “I should not have forgotten that in my person the 
dignity of France is represented.” 

The Directory were full of wrath at this new manifesta- 
tion of our General’s conceit. He had been abominably 
presumptuous. Who had given him the right of dictator- 
ship! They spent themselves in futile efforts to stem the 
tide of his popularity. A hero can do no wrong. But: 
he might—by a clever contrivance—be made to trip and 
fall. The Directory issued a proclamation on the second 
of October—out-distancing the general’s Treaty of Cam- 
po-Formio by one day—of sending an Expeditionary 
Force into England. Tallien was very much in favour 
of the scheme and immensely certain of its advantages. 
He was shy of giving the command to Citizen General 
Bonaparte. His judgment was over-ruled. We fancy 
Tallien blubbed. Anyhow that he made a great show of 
a coloured handkerchief. How our general must have 
jeered at Tallien’s clumsy interference! The whole idea 
was rankly premature. Who has ever caught the English 
wide-awake? Bonaparte cursed the government in good 
round oaths. One day . . . his thoughts carried him 
pleasantly over the Channel. He was hoping to share 
Joséphine’s feverish longing for Paris. He devoured every 
scrap of home news that he could get hold of. His be- 
loved creation, the great and glorious Cisalpine Republic, 
ceased to interest him. It was accomplished. “José- 


phine,” he wrote, “I have done your bidding—I have 
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conquered Italy—oh, my beloved!” He longed passion- 
ately for her comprehension, her sympathy. At times 
he’d sit bowed in his dark tent, shattered and broken. . . 
He doubted himself. She didn’t love him. His star would 
forsake him. Out of his brief and tawdry triumph his 
enemies would reap lasting satisfaction and cover him with 
shame. What had he encompassed? Nothing, good God— 
nothing! Shaking as if from fever, he proceeded to keep 
his appointment at Rastadt. During the journey he never 
addressed a remark to any member of his imposing staff. 
He seemed sunk in the profoundest gloom... . “Isa 
woman worth it—hein?” snorted Augereau to his friend 
_Masséna. “The devil take her,” returned Masséna, “if 
she’s to blame.” ‘“He’s got the love and devotion of the 
finest army in the world,” said Augereau. ‘“There’s noth- 
ing to sulk about.” “Bonaparte never exhausts himself 
in explanations,” said Masséna. 

The envoys—you remember the gentlemen Tallien kept 
on the road—as soon as the General left for Rastadt hur- 
ried back to Paris. They had nothing much to relate 
except one fat piece of news. By December they could 
expect the victorious General back in Paris. Three weeks 
ahead—eh? Which news caused Tallien to sleep miserably 
and dream continually of murders. 

In November Montebello, shuttered and empty, was 
given over to memory. The rose-trees had been pruned. 
The Dolphin had ceased to trickle. A pall of dead leaves 
covered Fortuné’s gay little grave. The under-gardener’s 
donkey had no occasion to look for a dinner of herbs. 
Who mows the grass when the family is abroad—except 
the English? The empty stables presented a very for- 
lorn appearance. Tim and the house-steward remained 
behind as caretakers. McRob and Daradelli had vanished 
—whither? Where do people exist “out of season?” The | 
swallows had migrated, joining great companies from the 
North who rested, maybe, an hour or two on the cedar- 
trees before continuing their journey. 


And Madam Joséphine? She had got her heart’s de- 
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sire. It was wrong, you know. No woman who is a repeat- 
ing plague ought to get her own way. Obviously we can’t 
shut her up with the ghosts, the memories, the dusting- 
sheets and the little mice at Montebello. It wouldn’t have 
amused her to set up her red-and-white pavilion in the big’ 
ballroom and play at summer . . . She wasn’t that kind. 
of woman. Joséphine was curiously lacking in imagina- 
tion. When she saw a pretty thing she liked it. When 
she didn’t she forgot it, which may account for her bills. 
If you can’t remember that you’ve got a thing—say @ 
pearl necklace—given the opportunity you'll accept one 
with pleasure. 

Opportunity was very kind to Mrs. General Bonaparte; 
or was it calculation? If you remember, cautious people 
in the good old days always paid expensive court to the 
King’s reigning favourite. A man governs his country 
and the woman governs the man. So they say. It is a 
great saving of money and time to come direct to the 
point. Bribes, if handsome enough, will often form ex- 
cellent stop-gaps in a rotten system. A rotten system 
supports luxury. Every one knows it. (Oh, little devil, 
the wonder is how we keep upright at all, considering the 
contrary influences pushing us hard.) I expect when 
things look a bit corkscrewy God sends a man to straight- 
en things out. If you read your history with attention 
you'll see we are right. It is most interesting reading 

. . Yet there is our hero riding (badly) to Rastadt, 
looking at a picture of human failure . .. Cheer up, 
sir. Given proper organisation and everything is easy — 
going. 

As if Joséphine gave such abstruse, unnecessary matters 
her consideration! She got her pearls, thank you. A 
minor and grateful Italian city—forget its name—offered 
her a charming necklace in token of their warm admiration 
of General Bonaparte. She thought it so “‘nice” of them. 
_She locked the pearls—out of prudence—in her jewel- 
box, and didn’t—out of prudence—mention the gift to 
her erratic husband. You see, Caroline was very probably 
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marrying soon. The loss of her turquoises rankled a 
little. Besides, he had forbidden her to accept presents. 

The joy of treading on French soil again! (The 
journey from Milan to Paris had gone as a “dance”—a 
good old term for a delightfully easy time. It might have 
been cold, it might have rained, Fido might have felt the 
jolting of the carriage, driven at full speed—what of 
that? Every hour gained was of vast importance. ‘The 
citoyenne was so anxious to regain Paradise Lost. In her 
fond fancy Paris surpassed the land of the blest. “You 
can’t be happy anywhere except at home,” she said. To 
whom? Does it matter? She was “dying” for a sight of 
the boulevards, the Seine, the dear old crooked streets, 
the bois, the restaurants, the shops, the arcades, and—M. 
Charles. 

He’d been in Paris “for ages.” He wasn’t having quite 
such a nice time as you’d expect, not knowing all the cir- 
cumstances. A bad conscience? Not at all; in fact he 
hadn’t greatly sinned—not against Joséphine, anyhow. 
Their love-affair had always been more or less platonic. 
‘The General was as blind as a bat. (Doesn’t love blind 
you?) Ina fit of fiery jealousy he very nearly “did” for 
“le petit Charles.” He gave him audience—by the way, 
he had never asked for it—and treated him first to violent 
language and, when that failed to impress him, because 
of his nervousness and his sense of outrage tinged with 
pride (every kitten likes to be taken for a tiger), the 
General kicked him soundly from door to door—his li- 
brary at Montebello, where the interview took place, was 
a very large room—the marble floor had a good slide to it. 
The General, no doubt, fresh from a campaign, was in 
excellent physical condition. No doubt his kicks went 
home. Lieutenant Charles didn’t even pick up his bruised 
body to crawl as far as Joséphine’s feet to bid her adieu— 
he preferred to make a bee-line for the gate. (Another 
dose of the General’s treatment might have had serious 
results.) Yet, as we have said, though his body ached 
and his heart thumped, his soul was full o’ pride (there 
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isn’t a better plaster for wounded self-esteem.) He was 
a martyr—to injustice and love. He didn’t write to the 
lady—the General having taught him caution. The Gen- 
eral had also awakened his dormant malice. (Revenge is 
too big a word.) Now he would make a point of seducing 
his wife! Ah, the villain! The coward! And little Charles. 
would shake his fist at a bilious recollection of Napoleon’s 
“senseless” anger. Needless to say he did it in his cham- 
ber, behind drawn blinds. Not for worlds would he have 
told anyone of the insult paid him. The General had for- 
bidden him to speak. Though you “despised” him you 
had to obey him, such was his contemptible character. 
Behind drawn blinds you can say or do anything you 
like . . . Who’s the wiser? 

To ease his feelings, and probably to get the desired 
effect, he would polish his nails—on his hands and feet— 
until they shone in matchless lustre. He’d hold them up 
to the light and look at them minutely, gaining comfort 
from the exhibition. . . . He’s been saved out of battle 
to do his duty. It’s something to bring a lion snarling 
to heel, roaring for mercy . . . The citoyenne Joséphine 
was not altogether indifferent to his person—on the con- 
trary . . . (rub-rub) . . . he’d poison his life, and he 
(Charles) would pay the penalty if needs must. His 
honour was implicated. The way of retaliation lay agree- 
ably through a woman’s pardonable weakness . . . the 
polisher flew lightly to and fro. 


In the meanwhile his lady drove through the city gates. 
Her carriage was recognised respectfully and saluted by 
the officers on duty. She smiled and adjusted her floating 
veil. : 

“Citizen,” she said to the Captain, “be so good as to 
tell the postilions to drive to number six rue de Chan- 
tereine.” 

**Citoyenne Bonaparte, there is no such street in Paris.” 

She raised a pair of bewildered eyes. “I live there; it is 
my house.” ) HES 
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Fancy if the rabble had burnt down the street, includ- 
ing her new furniture and her beautiful new decorations? 
If her tears didn’t fall it was a miracle. 

The young officer smiled. “It has been re-named, citoy- 
enne.” 

“Oh!? (What a relief!) 

“Tt is now called the Street of Victory.” 

“Ts that so?” She smiled absently. ‘Good evening, 
-citizen.” For the moment she did not associate Bonaparte 
with the municipal compliment. She didn’t care one way 
or the other, as long as her “‘things” were safe. 

The carriage rolled down the familiar streets—had 
they also been re-baptised? . . . it was rather a pretty 
idea . . . la rue de la Victoire . . . she’d never get away 
from his victories! A happy thought dispelled her natural 
alarm. Why shouldn’t she take the compliment to herself? 
She’d scored a great many points. Her life in Italy had 
fitted her for the most exalted position a woman can oc- 
cupy. She’d do herself credit... 

These resolutions carried her happily—in spite of her 
natural fatigue—all round the house on a tour of inspec- 
tion. She complimented the architect in realising his own 
plans in her designs. As to the upholsterer—also an ex- 
-cessively polite gentleman (they were both here to receive 
her)—he’d done wonders! The drawing-room was fault- 
less, and her bedroom a great improvement. ‘Anyone 
could sleep in that room,” she said. ‘“‘Madam, anyone,” 
he answered. She laughed. She was not at all tired, 
really. She had a kind word for all her old servants, and 
was very sorry to find that Clementine had married her 
resolute baker and gone to live in another quarter of the 
town. 

*“You must expect changes, madam,” said the tapisseur. 

She sighed. ‘Must I?” she said. ‘I don’t like changes, 
monsieur. I am faithful to my friends.” 

**Ah, madam!” 

His tone was absolutely correct, and he held a tape- 
measure between his fingers. 
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Presently she wrote a little note—not so very little—to 
citoyenne Tallien, addressing it to La Chaumiére. She 
asked the kind upholsterer—the architect having bowed 
himself away—to take it round if it didn’t really incon- 
venience him. ‘My servants are all at sixes and sevens,” 
she said. “I had no idea I had so much luggage.” She 
looked through the lace curtains down into the courtyard. 
at a big pile of boxes, portmanteaux, and trunks. The 
maitre d’hotel was superintending their removal. ‘Take 
-care—gently there! Can’t you see it’s marked fragile?” 
he called, both haughtily and magnificently. 

“With the greatest pleasure, ma’am. I am passing by 
the Luxembourg.” 

“So they have moved? I always said it was an out-of- 
the-way place.” 

The purveyor smoothed his chin. ‘‘The citoyenne Tal- 
lien is paying a visit—h’m—to citoyen Paul Barras. She 
has been there some time, madam. Everyone understands. 
the situation; and no one objects, not even citoyen Tal- 
lien.” 

Joséphine looked up. Oh,” she said. 

Rastadt, a sleepy little town on the borders of Austria, 
rubbed her eyes wide awake in honour of the conqueror.. 
Everyone was curious to meet General Bonaparte. His. 
prowess, his youth and his triumphs had travelled before 
him with splendid effect. They talked of a public recep- 
tion in the town hall and the young ladies of the town 
looked over their best dresses, when they weren’t peeping’ 
through the blinds at the French officers clanking through 
their neat little streets, as if not only Rastadt but the 
whole world belonged to them. Some of the young ladies 
even found time to read over their favourite poems and not: 
one of them that didn’t pay attention to their complexions. 
If rewarded by a complimentary glance from martial eyes: 
they felt themselves amply repaid. German young ladies. 
are notoriously unspoilt by flattery—not that they are 
immune to it but that they get so little of it. Napoleon’s. 
almost fabulous prestige saved his officers from being re- 
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garded as enemies. The General’s youth and his humble 
parentage stood him in good stead with the young ladies. 
He wasn’t older than Lieutenant Franz, and yet he was 
Commander-in-Chief of a redoutable army. (Many an 
innocent maiden looked upon her beloved to do likewise.) 

Representatives of all the German provinces were sum- 
moned to meet the General at Rastadt, appointed Ambas- 
sador to France. The Five, who clung desperately to ap- 
pearances, were careful only to issue orders which had the 
sanction of the man in authority. A thoughtful proceed- 
ing, and food enough for individual consumption. More 
than ever did Tallien regret the failure of Vicomte Tarido- 
rosse in that little affair between him and the English sea- 
captain. Damn—damn! How he swore! How he cursed 
everyone and everything. Fancy bungling such an impor- 
tant matter! Such a chance doesn’t come twice in a life- 
time. It is far easier to throttle a fledgling than a full- 
feathered bird (during the last year General Bonaparte 
had grown amazingly). ‘'Tallien’s only hope now lay in a 
false move on his part (a very forlorn one). He’d see to 
the traps, and he’d ‘“‘prepare” the public. The poet of 
The Cow had been approached on the subject. His pen 
being a freelance, it went to the one who paid best. Tal- 
lien was quite generous over a couple of clever lampoons 
destined to appear at the crucial moment. He knew the 
public, Tallien. If they applaud the hero to-day—under 
reasonable circumstances they’d be just as pleased to hiss 
the “traitor” to-morrow. (The same man in each part.) 
“Tt’s all a matter of representation,” said Tallien—to any- 
one who would listen ... The poet nodded his head. 
“Gold is gold,” he said. ‘And a fool is a fool. You can’t 
alter your natural self. Look at the stripes on your 
body.” His tone was gloomy and the argument distasteful. 
Tallien shivered and wondered if, beneath his thick skin, 
he was a marked man. He could only swear thickly and 
call for a new drink. The poet nodded. “Seventy pieces 
of silver,” he said, “and that’s cheap—or dear, just as it 
goes.” “It’s cheap! roared Tallien, feeling certain Bona- 
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parte would end badly. ‘Cheap, cheap! MHe’ll hang!” 
“On a picture in a handsome gilt frame, on everybody’s 
wall.” ‘Tallien only laughed at the poet’s sweet fancy. He 
clicked his fingers. ‘Ha, ha, ha! he roared. ‘As a dead 
man swings.” A little bit of sunshine always flooded his 
horizon; it wasn’t a sharp one—his very hatred was 
blunted through much use. “You must keep something 
in reserve,” said the doctor. “Defeat, ignominy, disease,” 
chanted the poet. ‘* "Member the sick man’s last song? 


‘For all my wealth I’d give 
To live with all my health.’ 


There’s a type for you—muscles, sinews, golden curls gone 
to seed.” He pointed a finger at the palsied pawnbroker, 
a terrible type of senile decay. ‘And there’s another,’’— 
the finger shifted towards Tallien. ‘No health or wealth 
for that child—a few yellow bootlaces and matches which 
won’t go off. ‘Buy, good sir; buy for the love of heaven.” 
Hear his whine.” 

“I’m off,” said Tallien, getting up. “If I don’t kill him 
Til kill you.” 

“Good business,” said the poet. “Good business. I'll 
buy a match—if only for the sake of the past.” Tallien 
fled, full of wrath and fear. He kept away from The Cow 
for three full days, the exact duration of General Bona- 
parte’s stay in the town of Rastadt. 


The General sat at the head of the council-table, sur- 
rounded by strange faces, strangely respectful (how he 
exulted!). He felt like a dream prince, controlling that 
notable diplomatic gathering. When he spoke he created 
silence, and attention came as a natural course. No one 
dared gainsay his least word. (The notary’s son, you re- 
member.) He was rude and brusque and ill-at-ease. The 
well-bred Austrians found his behaviour absolutely correct. 
A man of Napoleon’s genius can waive manners if it suits 
him. His little white, peevish face, his twitching shoulders, 
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his short, curt words fitted his fame to a nicety. Nota 
anan there who didn’t envy him. 

Count Ferson, the Swedish representative, was obliged, 

quite early in the proceedings, to withdraw. The General 
had refused to negotiate in his presence. He didn’t wear 
a lily in his buttonhole, but he smelt of the lilies. Gave the 
general a headache, you understand. And brought things 
to his mind he’d rather forget . . . Let us say a drive of 
other days, a laboured, mad whirl on wheels which wouldn’t 
turr. Ferson’s very name, let alone his romantic interven- 
tion in the cause of royalty and love, was distasteful in the 
ears of the Republic. Napoleon ordered him out of the 
room as you’d order a presumptuous lackey. The little 
story flew round the town. How the young ladies sighed 
and thrilled. Some took the part of the romantic Swede— 
others considered that the General had behaved “‘splen- 
didly.” 
For three days he kept a good many men on the spit. 
‘Then he got up and went away. “I’m going home to José- 
phine,” he said to Masséna. He left the final diplomatic 
settlements—already a foregone conclusion—in capable 
hands and posted hot-haste for Paris. Instinct told him 
that he was required on the spot. Maybe Tallien’s “talk” 
had reached his ears? Ora copy of the poet’s verses? It 
is always best to meet ah has three-quarters of the 
way. 

A smaller general would have followed up his “popu- 
larity”—he would have stood at the salute and received 
the homage of his fellow-citizens, conscious that he de- 
served their applause. A public reception for the “hero” 
would have fitted in with the people’s mood. He had only 
to raise his little finger and the thing was done. His day 
was at hand—his little day, a little day of easy favour 

. millions would have taken it like a bird. Napoleon 
waited. He had no use for a minor satisfaction. 

In a little cheap house in the outskirts of Paris he 
changed into civilian dress. (Clothes make a man—eh?) 
As any ordinary, plain, unpretentious citizen of Paris he 
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entered the capital; a modest young fellow, respectfully 
spoken. (Good Lord! aren’t we liars all?) We rather 
fancy his thoughts did not match his excellent deportment. 
He never really belittled himself, Bonaparte, except, may- 
be, when ridden by superstitious fears. (We are none of 
cus safe from them.) He took a healthy interest in his 
own powers. His brain was to him a live and beautiful 
friend, actively engaged in his service. If he ever doubted 
his genius, we may be sure that his mind wanted—say a 
tonic. Every human being requires proper inducement to 
display his full talents ; lacking encouragement, it is on the 
cards that they will wither before ripening. Opportunity 
was Bonaparte’s friend, liberal to a fault. Too much of a 
good thing ruined his judgment. If in his prime he had 
had the wisdom of his youth, Chance would have befriended 
him until the end. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Jee peeped over the banister and saw a won- 
derful hat and felt a breath of wonderful perfume float 
upwards from the little hall below—neither of which she 
recognized. However, she was almost sure to whom they 
belonged—even after eighteen months’ absence you don’t 
forget the chief characteristics of your best friends—no 
one but Térézia would wear such a hat, on a cold No- 
vember morning, too, and she was always fond of strong 
scents. 

Joséphine sniffed. ‘Térézia,” she called, ‘““Térézia! Is 
it you, darling?” A genuine note of gladness in her voice. 

Citoyenne Tallien hurried up the newly-carpeted stairs, 
without observing the crimson pile. Her little feet and 
her little shoes were quite noiseless. Her scanty petticoats 
rustled melodiously accompanied by a chain-bangle-round 
her ankle—and a tinkling buckle somewhere in the region 
of her waist. She hadn’t a waist-line—goddesses prover- 
bially scorn them. 

The ladies embraced each other warmly. In spite of her 
cold drive, Térézia’s ungirt, perfumed body felt as warm 
as her sable pelerine—which she carried on her arm, as it 
were a pendant to her Granny muff—there’s something de- 
lightfully feminine in the combination of chiffon, fur and 
tinkling ornaments. Joséphine immediately noticed—even 
before she’s kissed her—Térézia’s anklet and that her 
friend hadn’t the leg for it. Only the slenderest ankle can 
afford publicity. (Ye gods—she ought to see our present 
day display!) 

““How well you look!” ‘Aren’t you deadly tired?” “I 
have thought so much of you, poor dear. It’s quite a 
miracle you are alive.” ‘‘Come in here; I’ve a nice fire in 
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my sitting-room. Alphonse! I’m not at home to anyone. 
There’s that bell again. It’s a penance to be a fashionable 
woman. Isn’t it perishingly cold?” ‘I’ve such heaps of 
things to tell you.” “I’m dying to know everything. It 
has been hateful to be dependent on gossip and news-sheets, 
or poor dear Augereau’s gigantic solemnity.” 

Talking volubly, Joséphine preceded her friend into her 
sitting-room, pausing only to hear her note of amazed 
admiration. 

Térézia selected a chair and sank into a very becoming 
pose, tip-tilting her chiselled chin on her huge muff and 
raising her heavily-fringed eyelids towards Joséphine’s 
new frieze—hand-painted field-flowers on white vellum. 

The whole little room was bright as a meadow just 
before hay-making. ‘The logs crackled gaily and the 
flames lit up the polished brass furniture of the white-tiled 
hearth. On the amber-coloured, fleecy rug lay Fido, grate- 
ful for the warmth of the fire. He wore an orange satin 
rosette which didn’t quite suit his style of beauty, but 
which “went” with the room perfectly—there were a good 
deal of orange and grey shades in it, toned down by ivory 
fitments. ‘The carpet was a gem, and there were “bits” of 
equal value negligently scattered round the place—nothing 
stiff about it. 

““You’ve re-furnished,” remarked citoyenne ‘Tallien, 
without excitement. ‘What beautiful carnations.” 

“I’ve got a standing order at Henri. His flowers are so 
good.” 

“Lovely. Isn’t that brocade nice?” 

“Isnt it? I left everything to Georges Vivante. He 
was here last night to hear if I was pleased.” 

“Why didn’t you go to James?” 

“James?” 

“The new people. You know. They’ve perfect taste 
—Early Georgian, Queen Anne. Of course, if there’s a 
war with England, they’ll go down “« 

“IT know. Nasty, clumsy stuff.” 

“Of course, darling, some people rave over spindly fur- 
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niture and bow legs and gilding. You are by no means 
alone—a little old-fashioned, that’s all.” 

Térézia sat facing the light. She knew she was looking 
“splendid.” She wasn’t quite so sure over citoyenne Bona- 
parte’s appearance . . . even if Joséphine hadn’t in any 
material degree added to her years or weight, she’d been 
more than liberal with the powder, and a shade thought- 
less with her rouge-stick. When a woman makes up—she 
thought—she looks twice as old. Such a pity... 

“You are looking younger than ever,” she said. ‘On 
the whole you liked Italy?” 

‘I had a gorgeous time. Everyone was so nice.” She — 
sighed. ‘‘We women like being spoilt.” 

“It’s not good for us. I’m positive it’s unhealthy.” 
Térézia laughed. “I’m still the idol of Paris—poor little 
me.” She picked up a Venetian glass dragon which looked 
as if it contained eternal sunshine in its shimmering body. 
‘One sees you have been abroad. Why can’t people resist 
buying things they don’t want?” 

“Bonaparte was always giving me presents.” 

“He could afford it.” 

‘‘Nothing pretty, you know. Heavy pictures and big 
statues and what-do-you-call-them?—historical treasures, 
He’s fearfully proud over some busts he carried off from 
the Vatican—too hideous for words.” 

“Did you meet Captain Fouché?—the nephew of. ik 

‘““He may keep them, as far as I am concerned.” 

‘‘What were you saying, dear?” 

“I don’t know.” 

‘Loot, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said Joséphine vaguely. “When you are vic- 
‘torious you can take anything you fancy.” 

Térézia looked sympathetic. “I always pity a soldier,” 
she said. ‘‘After the excitement he has had, he finds it so 
difficult to sink into a little humdrum commonplace man. 
It is fate, of course.” 

“Fido, Fido darling!” called Joséphine, at a loss for an 
answer. 
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“Are his manners improved?” 
*“Bonaparte’s?. On the contrary i 
“The rudest little man I ever met. He once told 
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“What?” 

“As if I remembered! However, I haven’t a vindictive 
nature. I'll forgive and forget.” 

“He won't.” 

‘Wait and see.” 

“Térézia, you don’t understand. He’s a wonderful 
man; they all say so. Masséna, Augereau, Junot, Murat 
—they simply worship his shadow. It’s quite ridiculous.” 

Térézia shrugged her shoulders. “I’d be the last to 
deny General Bonaparte’s military ability.” 

“And if you did it wouldn’t harm him, I suppose. Is 
Lamertine’s still fashionable? Everything seems so 
changed. Where did you get that hat?” 

“I always go to Maison Villette.” 

“Never heard of them.” 

*You’ve been out of Paris for eighteen months. You'll 
have to live a fast life to catch us up.” Térézia closed 
her eyes. “Is he as jealous as ever, poor darling?” 

*“‘Jealous—he’s eaten up with jealousy!” 

“Stamp on him.” 

‘“‘He’s not a Tallien. That man would give me the 
creeps.” 

“Love is so youthifying. You can always tell a delais- 
sée female by her wrinkles, round here.” Térézia stroked 
her full red lips. 

“You are as smooth as a peach, wicked creature. Don’t 
you tire of it?” 

“Sometimes. Then I go into retreat.” 

“Oh 199 

“Or I look up my babies.” 

“That’s true—you’ve got a new one.” 

“Nearly a year old—such a beauty! She’s got my skin, 
my eyes and my hair.” Citoyenne Tallien removed her hat 
as she spoke. Joséphine noticed that her wonderful plaits 
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were round her head in a new way—and for one brief in- 
stant she felt unfaithful to Duplon. 

“Who’s her father? I don’t suppose you know.” 

Térézia played with her hat-pin. “My dear, don’t be 
vulgar,” she admonished. ‘Tallien, of course. I always 
make a point of his signing the register himself—it is the 
only thing I ever ask him to do.” 

“Very convenient. How’s he getting on?” 

“JT really don’t know. I suppose when he isn’t drunk 
he’s sober. Is there an intermediate stage?” 

‘“‘Bonaparte never drinks.” 

“A man can’t have every vice or he’d burst.” 'Térézia 
smiled. “I’m expecting to hear an interesting piece of 
news.” 

“Oh, my dear—in Italy!” 

“I always do my duty.” 

“I’m afraid I’m not so virtuous.” 

“You'll have to hurry. It is your duty to oblige him. 
He'll want an heir to—glory.” 

“You needn’t be satirical. It is quite true.” 

‘“Poor General—his chances of playing le pére noble are 
small. If you don’t do a thing at once it so seldom comes 
off.” 

Joséphine got quite hot in the face, and summoned Fido. 
He came languidly. ‘Come here, naughty little man; he 
mustn’t toast. One day he'll drop into the fire.” 

In her heart of hearts she was a motherly woman, and 
the baby would have added to her “victories.” Well—no 
one can predict the future. However, she gave dearest 
Térézia hints as to her delicate condition on purely fic- 
tional grounds. ‘Térézia took them for what they were 
worth, Of course—she thought—there was nothing in 
it. 

They slipped into easier matters and would have en- 
joyed themselves thoroughly if they hadn’t both wanted 
to tell of their own doings, neither caring to listen to the 
other’s information. Such being the case, the conversa- 
tion was necessarily patchy. 
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“JT couldn’t resist him,” said Térézia frankly. ‘Poor 
man—he’s so alone, so occupied with politics—he’s twice 
as much to think of as Bonaparte—he wants distraction 
if anyone does " 

“T had huge parties 7 

‘““__And a woman’s presence in his house. Love makee 
the world go round—ah yes, very interesting.” 

“They couldn’t have treated a queen with greater dis- 
tinction i 

‘‘Tallien isn’t human. I’m not to blame.” 

‘Poor angel. It was Caroline—his sister, you know— 
who found us out. Such disgraceful curiosity. You must 
take my part. Anyone with the slightest sense of fairness 
must see that I was absolutely in my right.” 

*__T’ve never cared what people said. Of course, in a 
certain set I’m censured.” 

‘*He was so handsome——” 

‘‘__And he is so dear and so generous. He sometimes 
mentions your name with real affection.” — 

“Who?” (snappily). 

“Don’t be shy, Joséphine, precious, er I'll tell Barras.” 

“Tell him anything you like.” (Sulkily.) 

“As I was saying, I’m indifferent to scandal.” 'Térézia 
smoothed Fido’s smooth skin. “A pretty little thing. A 
woman’s virtue lies in her own heart.” ; 

“Tt is a safe place to keep it. M. Cobentzel was telling 
me 99 

*“M. Cobentzel?” 

“The Austrian envoy. He was always locked up with 
Bonaparte.” 

“Yes.” (A sigh.) 

‘“‘They’ve forty thousand people attached to the court. 
They all eat at the Hofburg. Fancy it! Of course the 
beds don’t go round—some are quartered in the town.” 

“Really !”? 

“And the wine, my dear! The Empress drinks—or at 
least they put it down to her account—twelve bottles of 
Burgundy every day—and each lady-in-waiting has six, 
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and the oysters or the hens—I forget which—are fed on 
two barrels of white wine.’ 

“He was making fun of you.” 

“It’s a fact. It’s put down in print, you know. And 
when they give dinner-parties—any poor man at Court— 
each guest finds beside his cover a wine-list as long as my 
arm. It’s the custom. They can send out for what they 
want.” 

“T’ll put Vienna down on my visiting list. As I was 
saying, Pauline Leclere is the limit. People do say such 
things about her. Leclerc is a nice man with ‘a 

‘‘__T always say, when people slight Bonaparte, that it 
is an honour to have conquered such a nation,’ 

*__She’s pretty in her way, of course.’ 

‘Pauline better take care or Bonaparte will be angry.” 

Much good it'll do.” 

““Hfe thinks no end of his family. I am perfectly sick 
of hearing of their perfections.” 

Térézia laughed—she’d a very pretty laugh, it sounded 
so real. “La-la!” she said. “ll bet you a chocolate she'll 
go her own way. Besides, he won’t say anything.” 

‘Bonaparte!’ 

““When a man doesn’t want to see a thing he blinks— 
the other way, love.” 

“It’s not his way.” 

“Look at that ante aie husband of mine. He’s al- 
ways bowing and cringing to Paul Barras and borrowing 
money from Ouvrad.” 

“I suppose he’s grateful,” murmured Joséphine, sick of 
the eternal subject. 

“Citizen Ouvard is one of the men who is most surprised 
at the General’s successes.’ 

“He never looks at a woman, if you mean that.” 

“OQuvrad is the great military contractor. He supplies 
the army with everything—shells, provisions and clothing. 
He’s rolling in money.” , 

“I know—he’s an awful cheat. Junot was telling me 
that they never get anything.” 
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“It is a fact.” 

“Bosh. How can you shoot if you have nothing to 
shoot with?” 

“T don’t know.” 

““What’s the time, daiting? I’m famished.” 

“Qh, come and look at the dining-room—it i is perieetly 
sweet. I only wish it was larger.” 

“Quite big enough for you.” 

“T’ll have to entertain.” 

“T do like your little airs. They suit you, Joséphine. 
You would have made a beautiful Burgomaster’s wife.” 

‘Térézia rose and drew herself up to her full height. 
She was a tall, magnificently-proportioned woman. 

“T think you’ve grown, Térézia. And you are certainly 
stouter,” said Joséphine. 

“TI never alter.” 

“Well, we won’t quarrel over it. Come and see if you 
like it. I love blue-and-white, it’s so refreshing. I am 
quite sorry I refused the Medici dinner-service—what can 
you do with fifteen hundred plates and miles of dishes ?— 
but I think [ll take it back. Such a good match to the 
walls.” 


After luncheon the ladies continued their conversation 
over black coffee and peppermint-drops—cigarettes hadn’t 
arrived for women—nor votes. They got on just as well 
without them. 

*“He’s not a Joseph, darling, after all,” said Térézia, 
crunching her drop between her splendid teeth. “Par 
exemple, the General has given me a kiss, and he’s also 
sent me one in a letter.” 

“TI wouldn’t be proud of them.” 

“V’m not. The letter-kiss came through Paul—dear 
Paul. I always call him Paul. He’s Barras to all the 
world.” 

Térézia sat back with the ineffable air of a woman very 
sure of herself. She could afford to rise above human 
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nature and human weakness. Her expression more than 
her words annoyed citoyenne Bonaparte. She didn’t love 
Bonaparte, but she didn’t want another woman to have 
him. 

“T don’t believe a word of it.” 

“111 show you the letter. Barras said he wouldrn’t 
have it destroyed — written on his honeymoon, too, 
naughty Joseph!” 

“You silly creature.” 

“T know it by heart. ‘Adieu, mon ami,’” she quoted. 
“Sous pew de jours je técriraa d’ Albmmgo. Donne moi 
des nouvelles de Paris. Un petit baiser & Mmes. Tallien et 
Chateaurenault, & la premiére sur la bouche, a la seconde 
sur la joue.’? Don’t you recognize his style? Delightfully 
insolent.” 

“Rather clever I think.” 

“Very. I worship success.” 

“If there is one woman he “dislikes it is you. So much 
so that I have never dared mention our correspondence.” 

“As bad as all that? They always get perfectly mad 
over me, I know.” 

Joséphine couldn’t help laughing at her friend’s delicious 
vanity. So like Térézia to twist even an “insult”? to her 
own favour. 

“You are amusing—bad or good, you’re amusing,” she 
said. 

“J fancy, my dear,—if it comes to a struggle—I’m 
capable of beating a General Bonaparte.” 

“Leave him alone, Térézia.” 

“You are in love with him.” 

**Nonsense!”? 

“Tt isn’t nonsense. I can see it in your eyes.” 

Joséphine turned her head away. She felt absurdly 
jealous of “la belle Tallien.” Maybe she was feeling the 
fatigues of her hurried journey—maybe she was disap- 
pointed in her reception? No one had made any “fuss.” 
She’d half expected “tout Paris” would have turned out 0’ 
doors in her honour, accompanied by music and banners 
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and cheers. They might have given her some flowers, ac-~ 
companied by an appropriate speech: 


Crowned by laurel on thy brow, 
Joséphine,—auspicious name— 
Partner of a hero’s fame, 
We bid thee welcome now. 


People often wrote verses without any rhyme or reason. 
Something of the above kind would have lacked neither 
essential ... And there had been nobody waiting for 
her, except Vivante and the architect, and evidently, from 
what Térézia said, they were quite the wrong people. She 
had never felt so miserable in all her life. It might be 
better when Bonaparte came home. They couldn’t very 
well ignore him. 

‘“‘Let’s talk of something else,” she said. 

“The General is so interesting.” : 

“He’s not,” his wife said pettishly. ‘He’s dull as ditch- 
water.” 

“1 give you my word of honour I won’t touch him with 
a pair of tongs. There! are you satisfied?” 

‘As if I cared one way or the other. It’s not that 

“Then what is it?” 

“Nothing.” 

‘You are tired. We'll put off Villette for to-day.” 

“T wasn’t coming in any case.” 

‘Poor dear.” 

“I’m disappointed in Paris.” 

“You'll get over it. Paris grows on one. It’s full of 
possibilities, to the right person, of course. I'll pilot you 
around, darling.” 

“Tt is very kind of you.” 

“You must come on Saturday to my ball, that’s to say 
Paul’s. I am arranging a cotillion second to none, and 
there are heaps of new men.” 

Joséphine sighed. “I prefer my old friends,” she said. 

Térézia tried desperately to get hold of a name. “Fancy 
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whom I saw yesterday—that handsome dark man with 
beautiful eyes, you know.” 

“M. Charles?” hazarded Joséphine, brightening. 

‘Exactly. M. Charles. He asked after you very par- 
ticularly. If you only had heard what he said your ears 
would burn. He adores you.” ‘'Térézia got up and bent 
over Joséphine, putting her little green china cup on the 
looking-glass tray. ‘I'll help you. [’m not a selfish mon- 
ster, darling.” She patted her friend’s hand. ‘‘We’ll have 
you smiling and sweet before Saturday and fit for a visit 
to Villette. They’ve asked after you, by the way. Every- 
body in Paris wants to serve you. You see, I’ve spoken 
so much about you.” 

Térézia’s affability had the desired effect. Joséphine 
opened her heart about Lieutenant Charles, and Térézia 
(with a tremendous effort) listened with both her ears. 
She said she’d never heard of anything so “touching.” 
Joséphine gave her a kiss and said she was a “dear.” 

*“When’s he coming back?” 

“TIsn’t he in Paris?” returned Joséphine, alarmed. 

“I’m not speaking of Charles, but the General.” 

“TI don’t know.” 

“He'll write.” 

‘“‘That’s true! I’ve actually not had a letter from him 
for four days, or is it five?” : 

*‘How amazing, and what a relief for you.” 

“Yes,” said Joséphine, as if she wasn’t quite certain. 

*“What’s he doing at Rastadt?” 

“Signing things, I believe.” 

“I know—official business.” 

“Exactly.” 

“That’s not a long affair. Never mind; trust to me and 
don’t talk.” 

“TI daren’t do it, Térézia. He’s got so much worse.” 

“'There’s not an ounce of danger, really.” 

**He’s forbidden me.” 

“Pouff! 'Tallien has forbidden me heaps of things.” 

*“How can you compare the two!” 
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“J don’t, darling. You drag Tallien by the nose and 
Bonaparte by the ear. It’s a big difference.” 

“Are you never afraid?” 

“Afraid, I?” 

“T wish I had your nerves. I don’t like making people 

angry. Have you met Mme. Letitia?” 
“We have exchanged two words—one apiece.” 

“How Go you like her?” 

**So-so.’ 

“‘She’s not quite the thing—is she?” 

“Not a bit. But a good old soul, I should say.” 

*“‘She’s a sharp tongue, anyhow.” 

“My dear, what an idea. You are miles above her, both 
in rank and looks. It isn’t said that because a woman 
marries beneath her she need give up her own station in 
life.” 

“No. 99 

“And the rest will come easy. Keep out of the good 
woman’s way, that’s all. Where is she living?” 

“I don’t know; some poky little flat.” 

“Considering that she is the mother of the, sublime 
Bonaparte——” 

Joséphine laughed. “She keeps him in order.” 

“Well done.” 

“And she’s mean—Good heavens, she’d save a herring- 
bone if she thought it’d come in ha:idy some day.” 

“Who knows? lLife—I mean for a man in your hus- 
band’s position—is very uncertain.” 

“She’s good-looking, don’t you think so?” 

“TI never admired the type.” 

**She’s a fine figure.” 

“For her age.” 

*She’s not so very old.” 

“Fifty or thereabouts.” 

“Her children—” Joséphine held up her hand. “Quite 
the limit.” " 

“Ta-la—they are all over the place! One of the Gen- 
eral’s brothers—rather a good-looking man, Louis—isn’t 
f 
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that his name?—gives himself ridiculous airs. He’s going 
in for politics. Jerome’s already a deputy—Corsicans, 
_ my dear!” 

“They are all like that. The sisters are worse.” 

“We'll sit on them, darling. Leave it to me.” 

Joséphine put her face against her friend’s bosom. “I 
must leave everything to you,” she murmured. 

“To-morrow at three o’clock.” 

CV as,7? 

“At La Chaumiére. It is looking so sorry for itself. 
I haven’t time to worry. The crowd won’t arrive before 
five o’clock. With a little arrangement you can do a lot 
in two hours.” : 

Joséphine shivered. “Oh dear,” she said. “I wonder if 
it’s worth it.” 

“Talleyrand is coming to-morrow. You know him, 
don’t you?” 

“Slightly.” 

“Quite a man worth knowing. He keeps Mme. Grand, 
because he is accustomed to her.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember. Do you think Ill like her?” 

“Kiveryone likes him. I wonder why?” | | 

“Vl try and find out. Who else?” 

“Paul, of course, and his crowd. Have to ask them. 
Not one worth looking at. Garat is singing.” 

“How it brings it all back to me. Have I been away 
nearly two years?” 

*“He’s not what he was.” 

“Who cares! 'Térézia, if the general hears ni 

“Then there’s Mme. de Staél. She’s Necker’s daughter, 
you remember, and goes in for being a genius.” 

“I remember. Heavy as lead.” 

“Fancy if she heard you! Talleyrand makes fun of her. 
‘Though I fancy he’s been her lover.” 

““Bonaparte——” 

“Oh, they’ll get on as a house on fire.” 

**“Mme. de Staél?” 
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“No, your little husband and our Foreign Minister. See 
if I’m not right.” 

“TI wonder.” 

“T rather love Talleyrand myself. He’s got a delightful 
drawl and a real imp. His nurse let him drop down the 
stairs as a baby.” 

“Térézia, you won’t forget my message? I daren’t 
write.” 

“Of course I won’t. I am going there direct from 
here——” 

“You pet,” laughed Joséphine. ‘Must you be going?” 

“Goodbye, darling. If you don’t come to-night you'll 
regret it for ever. M. Ouvrad is giving a special supper 
at Lamertine’s. He’s opened new private rooms in the 
rue Royale—the very atmosphere is refreshing—full of 
thrills. You’ll meet Fouché, Leriche, Montespan—bril- 
liant men—and of course Talleyrand and dear Paul.” 

Joséphine wasn’t to be persuaded. She was positive 
that she ought to rest before “showing” herself. 

“IT daresay you are right,” said her friend. “I'll send 
you round my masseur, if you like; he’s a wonder.” 

“Thank you. I must unpack.” 

‘Do you call that resting?” 

“T’ll lie down presently. New servants are such a trial.” 

“Don’t do too much. Write to Bonaparte—that’s 
soothing.” 

Térézia buttoned her long gloves and put on her hat and 
picked up her furs. 

“What beauties,” said Joséphine. 

“Ouvrad has such good taste. He got them for prac- 
tically nothing.” 

Joséphine raised her finger. “Does M. Barras approve 
of him?” she asked demurely. 

‘Poor dear man, as if he’d dare object! He knows my 
character.” 

“Oh 199 

“T’ve a kind heart. Good-bye, dearest. It’s dreadful. © 
how time flies.” 
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“Come again soon.” 
“Indeed I will. Don’t forget to-morrow, at three 


o’clock.” 

When citoyenne Tallien entered M. Paul Barras’ ele- 
gant carriage, she drew out her ivory tablets and made a 
note. “I mustn’t forget to write to that plaguey young 
man of hers,” she said. ‘To-morrow at three o’clock.” 


CHAPTER IX 
| L\ieetemidaahaplia new rooms, considered the very height 


of modern luxury, would have seemed to us dowdy 
and dingy enough. He hadn’t utilised one of the old com- 
modious houses, still to be had for a song, but had squeezed 
his restaurant into a new building, where every inch of 
space was valuable. The private suite consisted of a low- 
pitched dining-room and two tiny rooms leading off it. 
There were plenty of heavy draperies about, and a smell 
of Eastern perfumes. Lamertine’s cousin, a master- 
weaver in Lyons, had sold him some silk—which hadn’t 
gone off—at cost price. The divans—broad and low— 
were covered in pale-grey satin brocaded with yellow 
guelder-roses—a handsome enough design, but scarcely 
Oriental. Who cared? The pervading spirit, the atmos- 
phere, the “smell” of the place was truly Eastern. You 
stepped into another and more gorgeous world when you 
entered Lamertine’s famous Café. It wasn’t a public house 
but intimately private. Evenings, or rather nights, were 
booked months in advance by enterprising and wealthy 
hosts. The figure charged was stiff, the service poor— 
yet no one complained; so much for the tyrannical law of 
fashion. 

Over the way at citoyen Cancan you got twice the com- 
fort for a third of the money, yet the Blue Dragon didn’t 
draw—not a single soul worth an advertisement. Cancan 
was obliged to eke out his miserable profits by catering for 
the petit bourgeoisie—the jeweller Cholet was one of his 
patrons, he who had married the lady who had run away 
with Louvet, the notable author of “Les Amours du Chev- 
alier de Faublas,” written for bread-and-butter (double 
rations). Without a sou even Apollo would -have found 
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it difficult to keep Minerva on this earth, bien entendu. 
For all its romance our world is full of drab prose. As we 
know, the novel paid well and they lived happily ever 
afterwards. The jeweller took the loss of his Lodoiska 
calmly. ‘You must find yourself,” he said, “in all situa- 
tions.” After he had divorced her, he took to politics. ‘So 
much safer than domesticity,” he’d say. The Blue Dragon 
considered him one of their smartest customers. Cancan, 
with some pride, would point him out to provincials. He 
blushed to serve them. But he had to. ‘‘Money is money,” 
he would say, ignoring their boots and their accent. Of 
course Lamertine’s considered the whole little rival estab- 
lishment beneath contempt. “There are such places, I 
believe,’ said Henri, the maitre d@hotel, with much the air 
of a Chinaman alluding to Rotten Row—that is to say 
with the true Oriental aloofness and distrust of conditions 
he only knows by hearsay. 

The key was never turned at Lamertine’s private rooms 
before midnight. The Blue Dragon served you at any 
hour of day or night you were pleased to order a consom- 
mation, 'That tells you everything. 

I wish I could give you the atmosphere of the great 
place, bring before you the discreet violins, the “queer” 
dishes and the rarer wines, and the slippered attendants — 
of mask-like immobility. The waiters were there to serve 
—with eyes shut and ears closed. (Of course they took in 
everything.) They were highly-trained men. If their 
own mothers had walked in unexpectedly, each on a vi- — 
veur’s arm, they wouldn’t have recognised the ladies. They 
accepted high tips. They passed “dangerous” notes from 
hand to hand, they never entered the little apartments 
without knocking at the door—and allowing a discreet 
interval to elapse before entering. They all adored Mme. 
Tallien; they adored her because she was a beautiful 
woman and because she was the mistress of M. Barras— 
the head of the State—practically a queen—with restric- 
tions. M. Barras, as we all know, had to share his limited 
authority with four little co-kings. They couldn’t in 
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reality move a step—much less a vote—without infringing 
some law or other. Such restrictions aren’t healthy for 
any organisation. After four years fumbling—so they 
said (particularly at the Blue Dragon—who hadn’t their 
patronage)—the Directory was dying of old age—rank 
decay, sirs. Extraordinary! Life is full of wonder. 

To return to the deaf-and-dumb waiters: above all they 
valued “La belle Tallien” as the friend of Ouvrad. The 
financier was amazingly rich and (wonders) amazingly 
generous. “If he keeps the lady as he tips us,” they al- 
lowed, “she has nothing to complain of.” It was an open 
secret that citoyen Barras wasn’t the sole proprietor of 
Tallien’s wife. Who hadn’t heard of Ouvrad’s most ex- 
pensive purchase? ‘The banker was rather apt to speak 
of his good fortune. He did it in a fine, open-handed style. 
There was a Mme. Ouvrad. Like Mme. Barras, she pre- 
ferred to live in the provinces. We are convinced that if 
the ladies were ever rash enough to come to town they 
lunched at the Blue Dragon. No, they weren’t excep- 
tionally fortunate in their marriages. Or would they have 
come up to the average if Térézia had been born with a 
hump or a squint? ‘Térézia ruled by Beauty absolute— 
and she was sufficiently talented to disguise her paucity of 
brains. That’s why M. de Talleyrand infinitely preferred 
her society to that of Mme. de Staél, who hadn’t sufficient 
firmness to hide her genius; in fact, she stupidly waved it 
in everyone’s face. A cruel infliction. ‘Clever women,” 
said the ex-bishop, “oughtn’t to be allowed out, except at 
certain hours, known to everyone. Then if you meet them 
on your own ground you have only yourself to blame.” 
Mme. Grand was used to her lover’s hieroglyphics of 
speech. Sometimes she’d ask him for a translation—very 
seldom—and she’d never grasp it until he left out the 
point. 

Mme. Grand was also popular at Lamertine’s. “So 
decorative,” said the staff, mildly competitive as to who 
should have the honour of removing her cloak. The head 
waiter always reserved for her a special bow, and a smile 
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—he wasn’t quite so woodeny as his assistants—the lady 
would nod kindly. Stuck up? Far from it. She would have 
smiled at a chimpanzee or Bonaparte with equal sweet- 
ness. Her smile was “heavenly,” and her teeth quite ex- 
ceptional. If you don’t believe us, look at Mme. Lebrun’s 
portrait of the charmer—isn’t it incomparable? In our 
eyes—on canvas—she looks far prettier than Térézia in 
the same milieu. Then, of course, we know no artist can 
do justice to lively features. I fancy that citoyenne 
Grand never had but one expression, which does excellently 
well for a portrait, but may be a trifle dull in real life. 
Mme. Tallien was changeableness itself. In some ways 
she recalled Mme. de Staél with her flashing eyes and end- 
less “expression.” She’d temperament if anyone had, and | 
a grand opinion of herself. When a man was “rude” she 
never forgave him—never, never, never! Can’t your hear 
her deep contralto voice and see her fine arms waving 
above her classic head, to the edification of her friends— 
worshippers all? No easy poses were permissible in “Mi- 
nerva’s” salon—you were rigid to the backbone and taut 
in the brain—ready to let fly your thought, to cap her 
inspiration; and you drank abominable tea and ate dry 
biscuits. Necker’s daughter didn’t pander to greediness. 
They said she had an eye to the “siller,” often a character- 
istic of rich men’s children. She was the Swiss financier’s 
only child. The family, when Delphine was a child, went 
under the name of “the Mutual Adoration Society.”? They 
did admire each other cordially. The Swede only got his 
heiress after vast patience and on certain conditions, 
which he found pretty hard to fulfil, There is a lively 
correspondence on the subject between him and Gustavus 
III, who never liked bestowing favours without knowing 
the reason why. Necker stuck for an ambassador—Gus- 
tavus wished to see Necker’s money in the first room before 
giving de Staél his rise (he was military attaché at the 
Swedish legation in Paris at the time)—and neither man 
wanted to make the first move. The poor little pawns— 
no wonder they had a difficult time of it. No wonder de 
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Staél, having realised his dearest wishes—and disillusioned 
hers—ended on evil days. Like Mme. Tallien, the lady 
divorced her husband when she was sick of him. Genius 
or no genius, every woman prefers to own a beautiful face 
to an ugly one. Fate had spited Mme. de Staél in this 
respect. She could only legitimately draw attention to 
her hands (which she did thoroughly )—they were charm- 
ing. When talking she would wave her fan, or a little 
branch of poplar leaves—or anything cool and “whisper- 
ing.” So delightfully original (said the worshippers). 
That little branch—withered or fresh—became closely 
associated with her fame. In the days when Talleyrand 
honoured her house with his intimacy he’d often send her 
a “silver reed” with his compliments. She’d take it as a 
compliment. That was in the good old pre-historic days, 
prior to the Revolution, when as a youthful, high-well- 
born abbé he was the cherished guest of every fashionable 
hostess. They would laugh at his little naughtinesses— 
and were furiously jealous of the gentle Mme. Flahut. As 
a countess that lady had the pas over Minerva, who was 
only baroness. Young Talleyrand quite openly showed 
his thorough knowledge of precedence. If you once lose 
your influence over a man it is, humanly speaking, gone 
forever. Can a knotted string compare to a length of 
twine? By this time his excellency—a seasoned man of 
the world—bowed with excessive and formal civility over 
Mme. de Staél’s hand, whenever he had the ill-fortune to 
meet her. 

M. de Talleyrand’s creed included keeping a good table. 
Countless times, during his unusually long and successful 
career, he managed to get what he wanted by first judi- 
ciously feedingshis prospective dupes. At this date—1798 
—his dinners were already talked of—his wines commented 
upon, and his geniality made much of. As a host he was 
just as nice, they said, as he was offensive as a guest. At 
a friend’s house he allowed himself liberties and took them 
as required. At his own handsome residences he was po- 
liteness itself. He earned princely salaries long before 
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he came into the title—an acquired one, of course. Bona- 
parte’s men were—like himself—self-made. Bonaparte 
never granted favours where they weren’t rightly dserved, 
—always with the exception of his own people. 

M. de Talleyrand never slipped in the mud. I tell you 
he could walk dry-shod over jelly which hadn’t set— 
skating on thin ice is baby-play compared to it; and he 
never fell in, never once. He often fell out; in fact he 
liked—good for his muscles—to skip from a leaky boat 
into a dry one; before anyone had detected a flaw in the © 
seams. It was of paramount importance to him to save 
his own skin (and luggage). Being such an excellent all- 
round sportsman, he was always sure of remunerative em- 
ployment and proper consideration. It was only fat 
- Louise XVIII—with the true family nonchalance—who 
dismissed him with scant courtesy after he’d successfully 
hauled him up on his brother’s throne. His majesty said 
he hoped the waters of Karlsbad would benefit M. de Tal- 
leyrand’s health, which kindly interest, accompanied by a 
a double bow, was in the nature of a diplomatic warning. 
Talleyrand returned the bow—a gentleman rarely forgets 
his manners—went home in high dudgeon (quite right, 
too), and “skipped.” 

It only shows us how short-sighted it is not to be grate- 
ful. Talleyrand looked for this little trait in his patrons, 
and it pained him, when lacking, to have to act accord- 
ingly. 

“Fancy whom I met this morning,” said Térézia, help- 
ing herself to cold game. “An old friend of ours, José- 
phine Bonaparte.” She glanced at M. de Talleyrand, who 
was seated on her left hand. “She sent you her love,” she 
said. 

“T’ll return it, ma’am, with pleasure. Mme. Bonaparte 
is worth cultivating.” 

“Do you know her? I mean well.” 

“Sufficiently for my purpose, madam.” 

“I remember now, you danced the first quadrille to- 
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gether at the ball of the victims. Such a melancholy occa- 
sion.” 

“Don’t mock a poor exile, ma’am. Not even his very 
natural desires.” 

“I’m sure, citizen, you spent your time profitably,” 
said the host, genially. ‘“You’d make hay inside a dande- 
lion-head.” 

“Some fellows get acclimatised at once,” said M. Barras 
—to the right of the host. ‘“What’s the good of punishing 
them ?”? 

“Thank you, my friend.” 

“What for?” 

“For paying me an undeserved compliment, Barras.” 
Talleyrand sighed (the ghost of a sigh). “Don’t remind 
me of my lean years. It requires a greater force of char- 
acter than I possess to assimilate thirty-five religions and 
one breakfast-dish.” 

“What was it?” said Mme. Tallien languidly. 

“Baked beans and pork a |’Américaine, citoyenne.” 

“Ts 1t good?” 

“They like it. How is she looking?” 

‘“Joséphine?” 

“Joséphine. If I had a daughter Id call her Joséphine.” 

‘And leave ‘Térézia out in the cold?”’ 

‘‘Madam, it would be too great a risk for the child, if 
not an impertinence to yourself. ‘There is only one 
Térézia.” 

‘Mme. Tallien smiled. ‘I don’t like crowds,” she ob- 
served. 

‘“‘And they adore you. There’s no amusement so cheap 
as staring at a public character and making remarks upon 
it. I am waiting to hear your opinion of citoyenne Bona- 
parte.” 

“She’s very flourishing, thank you.” 

“She'll want a little putting down.” 

“Sir, you must not treat her unkindly.” 

“Far from it. A good heart, madam, covers a multitude 
of indiscretions.” 
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‘“‘That’s it,” assented the financier cordially. 

M. Ouvrad was a stoutish fellow with excessively fine 
rings, very white teeth (gossip said they weren’t his own), 
a healthy skin and a black moustache. His parting was 
very thin and his brow distinctly retreating. He preferred 
not to look you in the face, yet his small eyes were curi- 
ously alert and watchful. He was dressed in black—a 
queer fancy of his in an age of colour. Perhaps it was a 
sign of his exceptional ability and commercial enterprise? 
To transact business with the great contractor was con- 
sidered somewhat dangerous, not without reason—Look at 
the continual mishaps to the military transports—Yet 
such was his commercial aptitude that he not only bal- 
anced his ledgers but made considerable profits out of his 
losses. 

*““Have some more of this lobster salad, citoyenne,” said 
the polite host. ‘‘Here, Henri, serve Mme. Tallien.” 

Henri bent over the guest of honour and placed on her 
plate a diminutive portion of the dainty in question. 

“Don’t be mean, man,” said Ouvrad. 

““There’s more coming, sir,” whispered the head-waiter. 

“He’s boasting.” he financier smiled. “They don’t 
do you badly.” He rose to his feet, rather awkwardly. 
Fy) —___”” 

Talleyrand placed one finger to his lips. “Ouvrad’s 
speech,” he whispered to his neighbour. 

“Welcome to table, ladies and gentlemen. Let the 
wine flow and your spirits overflow. Your health and all 
the luck in the world!” 

A murmur of recognition followed upon Ouvrad’s stere- 
otyped address. “Isn’t he a dear?” said the ladies, putting 
down their champagne-glasses. 

The party consisted of four ladies —Mme. Tallien, 
Mme. Grand, Mme. de Busey and Mme. Hamlin—the 
latter a flashing brunette, noted for her spirits. M. 
Barras admired her style in spite of Térézia’s warm dis- 
approval—and ten men, quite a just proportion—two 
to a woman and four to Térézia. She could have done 
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with more. However, her lot made up in quality for what 
they lacked in quantity. Two were her intimates—M- 
Barras and M. Ouvrad; M. de Talleyrand was always 
a host in himself, and the fourth gentleman was a very 


young man “on approbation.” His palpable adoration. 
was so “stimulating.” Térézia addressed herself to the 


elder men, but she talked to the youth (how often we see 
these three-cornered dialogues carried on in society!). 
She loved youth. She only desired their happiness—and 
if a smile satisfied them (it never did), she was the last 
person to grudge them this sign of her favour. Occa- 
sionally Ouvrad would grumble—and M. Barras curse her, 
himself and everyone. However, Térézia always went her 
own way; beauty is superbly independent. She knew it— 
and didn’t she traffic by it! To-night M. de Talleyrand— 
who was very careful to avoid her as a female—admired 
her thoroughness immensely. 

‘“‘Joséphine is coming to me to-morrow. You haven’t 
forgotten my Wednesdays?” 

M. de Talleyrand looked at her reproachfully. “Some 
men are fated to be misunderstand,” he said. 

“Are you coming?” She tapped her foot impatiently. 

“Frankly, ma’am, am I wanted?” 

“If you are not there you are sure to be wanted.” 

‘“That’s excellent,” he said. “Let’s ask the fates, 
Térézia.” He held up his wine-glass to the light. “I 
see——”” 

“Put it down,” she said. “I only love the present.” 

“It’s too short to convince me.” 

“You are a bad manager, sir.” 

“Citoyenne, are you always satisfied, entirely satisfied, 
with your own self?” 

“Don’t be clever.” 

“No, Térézia—I may say Térézia, mayn’t I, when no 
one is listening?—lIt’s pure wisdom to consider the day 
after, the most formidable thief we have to face.” 

“Bah!” said Barras, who had started yawning and who 


eh 
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.was now listening to Talleyrand’s melodious remarks. 
“It’s nearly morning. I’d welcome a change.” 

“You'll get it,” said Talleyrand cordially. ‘I think I 
may venture to promise that I’ll present you with the— 
thief. Why quibble at a word?” 

‘““Name him.” 

‘Presently, presently. In the meanwhile there’s General 
Bonaparte to be considered.” 

‘“He’s too showy to last—or matter,” said Térézia. “I 
know.” | 

Talleyrand bowed. 

“You don’t agree?”’ 

“Always, dear lady, but it isn’t my method to judge a 
man from a personal point of view.’ 

Something in his tone rather than in his words made her 
angry. (The boy opposite thought Talleyrand the big- 
gest brute he’d ever seen.) Térézia glanced sympathet- 
ically at her champion ... she knew that look so well. 

“Joséphine is my best friend,’? she said dreamily, not 
giving her a thought. 

“That gives you her husband’s confidence, of course, 
always supposing he trusts the lady.” 

M. Barras leaned over the table. “Darling, he’s roast- 
ing you,” he said. “Shall we chuck him out o’ doors?” 

Térézia wasn’t listening. 

“He trusts no one,” said Ouvrad. 

“Indeed? That’s interesting, sir—from your point of 
view,” returned Talleyrand in his most respectful manner. 

A dull flush settled on the banker’s rather stout cheeks. 
“When you are out of employment, sir,” he said, ‘come 
to me and I’ll take you on.” 

“In what capacity, sir? I don’t want to be lost.” 

“As my confidential adviser.” 

“We'd never agree. A man never likes advice detri- 
mental to his pet idea.” 

“I'd follow yours,” said Ouvrad. 

**And drop it 

~ “On the contrary.” 
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Here Barras interposed jocosely. ‘Look out, Talley- 
rand,” he said. ‘‘Order—order!” 

“I’m always on the look-out, sir. It’s my profession. 
By force of education an example becomes distinguished, 
even in the abstract.” 

“T’d rather be your friend, sir, any day,” said Barras 
nonchalantly. “Térézia, none of your monkey tricks!” 

She turned a flushed face on him. 

Talleyrand tapped the banker’s elbow lightly. It was 
on the table. “Sir,” he said, “Ill give you a piece of 
excellent advice. Put him on to another war, and he'll 
be quite happy. Having lived in the country, I can recom- 
mend England—the best training he can get is from it.” 

“If Bonaparte pulls off that affair,” said Barras, “the 
is a greater man than I take him for.” 

“Why not? If backed by M. Ouvrad’s millions, very 
securely tied up. Allow me, sir. This wine is excellent.” 

Citoyenne Grand, from the other end of the table, smiled 
at her husband; in the lull occasioned by the dropping 
off of general conversation—not infrequent with the ad- 
vent of a new course—particularly if toothsome—every- 
one heard her remark that Lord Nelson was a delightful 
man. 

‘Who is he?” asked Térézia, who liked delightful men 
and who seldom found the time for reading contemporary 
news. 

‘SA matter-of-fact British sailor, ma’am,” said Talley- 
rand in quite good English. 

“Where did you meet him, citoyenne?” Mme. Tallien 
always made it a point to speak politely to women. 

“In dear, dirty London,” said the lovely Catherine, 
raising her seraphic eyes to the ceiling as if she saw a 
glimpse of St. Paul’s floating above her. “General Bona- 
parte mustn’t hurt him.” 

“Tf it is the other way about, will that satisfy you?” 
asked the host with ponderous wit. 

“No, no!”? screamed Mme. Hamlin. “I won’t allow it. 
Bonaparte is my hero.” 
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Térézia gave her a withering glance, and purposely 
changed the subject. “And what else did you see in Lon- 
don, citoyenne?” 

“Heaps. Lord Petre took me to the Tower——” 

_ Térézia smiled. “I prefer people any day to tow- 
ers sy 

“So do I, citoyenne. I saw Miss Farren in the ‘School 
for Scandal,’ and Mr. Pitt n—I forgot what. And I had 
oysters at Greenwich——”’ 

‘So you did, ma’am,” assented Talleyrand, “and did 
them justice, too. Their coffee-houses are quite good.” 

“Better than Lamertine’s?” asked M. Ouvrad. 

“Sans comparaison,” answered Talleyrand. 

““M. de Talleyrand doesn’t love the English. Too bad, 
and I’m nearly all English,” said Mme. Grand. 

“Grand was in the Indian Civil Service, wasn’t he?” 
asked Ouvrad. 

Talleyrand assented. “A shining light, temporarily 
eclipsed by his rival, Sir Philip Francis.” 

“Never heard of hina,” said Ouvrad. 

‘“‘Nothing in common with you, sir. One night he was 
found out.” 

“Ha, ha! and there was a duel?” 

es sir, it didn’t come off. Etiquette is an English- 
man’s religion.” 

“Well, if he’s thirty-five to choose from 

“How did it end?” said Barras. 

“The lady came off scot-free. The Calcutta law courts 
imposed a fine of fifty thousand rupees on Sir Philip, who 
paid up as a gentleman and stuck to his bargain.” 

“Goggles,” said Barras. 

“Including that little affair of the dancing-booth,” said 
Ouvrad, winking like a fat owl in daylight. He wanted to 
bring home his little sting. He was still raw from Talley- 
rand’s cuts. | 

_ Térézia pricked up her ears. “Do say it all over again,” 
she said. ‘There’s nothing so fascinating as a dancer’s 
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life in the star-spangled East.” She sighed. The young 
man opposite echoed her sigh—he did it unconsctously. 

“SA lovely story,” admitted Talleyrand. 

“Do tell it.” 

“Of such incomparable lightness was the lady—so they 
say—that she floated down the Ganges—who threw her 
in?—like a petal of a water-lily.” 

‘fA large lily,” said Barras. 

“Go on.” 

“After successfully negotiating the river, the crocodiles 
and unkind gossip, the lady accidentally fell into my arms. 
You can imagine my delight. No mermaid, but a real 
dancer.” 

*“Isn’t it true?” 

“No, citoyenne.” 

“Why don’t you contradict it?” 

“Would it be worth while? I always give romance my 
cordial support, and I am a lazy man.” 

‘Where did you first meet each other?” 

“What a question, madam!” 

“Answer it.” 

“In the city of great adventure.” 

“At the ‘School for Scandal’?” said Térézia, rather 
cleverly. | 

Talleyrand looked at her. He never looked at a woman 
except she pleased him. “In London, madam, we conduct 
our adventures strictly en camera. In Paris it’s all as- 
sociation. The English are egoists, ma’am. Why deprive 
the public of a sincere pleasure?” 

Térézia drew a little pattern with her left hand on the 
table-cloth. “I always have one good reason a 

“T have a thousand.” 

“Too many.” 

“You can’t have too many love-affairs.” 

Talleyrand looked at the young man opposite. 

“While you are young,” he added. “ ‘Gather ye roses 
while ye may,’ as the English say.” 

“J can’t bear the English. They are so stiff.” 
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“They can unbend.” 

“Really? What are we talking about?” She flung 
back her head. “I always take what I want.” 

“Of course you do. We all do—if we are strong enough. 
Don’t you feel for the little ones left empty outside?” He 
helped himself to some fruit. ‘‘Have some, dear?” 

“Tt is not worth it. Life is too short to worry over 
other people’s troubles.” 

“In my dreams I am a master-builder.”’ 

“And in life, sir, you carry your operations into the 
first flight of fancy,” said Barras, leaning back in his 
chair with his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets. Formali- 
ties were dispensed with at Lamertine’s. After two o’clock 
you did and said whatever you pleased. 

They were laughing uproariously at the lower end of 
the table. M. Talleyrand glanced kindly at his lady— 
who, no doubt, had been saying something exceptionally 
foolish . . . Isn’t the effect very often the same (or bet- 
ter) than saying something exceptionally clever? . . . 

“Barras, in life our bridges are apt to be unstable. It 
is so difficult to find a corner-stone.” 

A tinge of seriousness touched the two political leaders. 
They forgot that they were merely playing (at two in 
the morning) with words. Instinctively both men thought 
of the same name; a name with something behind it . . . 
and great possibilities to the fore. 

-'The boy had come over to Mme. Tallien. He stood 
behind her chair. “Listen,” said Térézia. “I mean every 
word I say. Are you glad you came?” 

“Glad ? answered the boy. “It is not the word, citoy- 
enne.’ 

What is it, then?” she whispered, studying her plate. 

He looked at her. 

“When the time comes, 
in favour of the best man.” 

“Your health, citoyen,” said Talleyrand. “Such an 
admittance is splendid.” 

Talleyrand’s tone had relapsed into his usual society 


” said Paul Barras, “TI’ll retire 
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banter. He was conscious of the sharp eyes of the finan- 
cier watching him closely. It was the day of plots and 
counter-plots. The one who first struck home generally 
carried off the honours. 

Talleyrand looked pleasantly at his host. ‘What a sad 
fatality about Garat,” he said. 

“Unlucky—very,” mumbled Ouvrad, oe mouth full. 

“Waiter—some more sugar. The elemente: sir, the ele- 
ments are our natural enemies—or friends.” 

“Devilish hoarse,” said Ouvrad, wiping his red mouth. 
**He oughn’t to have sung.” He nudged M. Barras’ arm 
familiarly. 

M. Barras frowned. He disliked presumption, even at 
two in the morning. 

“I’ve such a shocking memory,” he said. “When did 
the catastrophe occur?” 

“In the second act. The fellow sang as flat as a toad.” 

“Even the best of men will go weary at times. Please 
listen. We’re on familiar grounds, aren’t we, M. Ouvrad?” 

“Eh? What?” Barras yawned. The life he led was 
beginning to tell upon him. He sometimes wondered at 
Térézia’s extraordinary vitality. She was looking “splen- 
did.” 

“One expects fine weather in September, doesn’t one?” 
Talleyrand appealed to Barras. ‘Even in the Alps.” 

The head of the Directory burst out laughing. “What 
the deuce has that got to do with grand opera?” 

‘““My dear sir, every note is not represented by music.” 

The financier interlaced his fat fingers until the knuckles 
showed white. He was alarmed. In these topsy-turvy 
days anything might happen—he or his ledgers might be 
overturned. He smiled and nodded to Mme. Hamlin. 
They had a little private joke—who hasn’t? . . . What 
had that ferreting old mole found out? Talleyrand’s 
lightest word concealed a purpose. Ouvrad was well 
aware of it. He was a clever man, which is almost a 
superfluous statement on our part, having mentioned his 
financial] ability. It requires a cool brain to run crooked. 
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“Jt is unlike you, sir,” he said genially, “to allude to 
old stories.” 

“Poor old stories—at times they improve on a second 
reading.” Talleyrand ate two mouthfuls. “First-class 
pines, sir,” he said. “The snows fell and Bonaparte won. 
I like the climax.” 

“Let him thank his stars,” said Barras. “He might — 
have found himself in a tight corner.” 

“T expect that young man will always keep to the floor,” 
said Talleyrand pleasantly. “Are you superstitious, M. 
Ouvrad?” 

“TI leave something to Bonaparte.” 

‘Merely practical?” 

Ouvrad nodded. He knew the wisdom of silence. 

“YT wish,” continued Talleyrand, “that I had had the 
immense privilege of being a scientist. I’d like to set out 
on a journey of discovery in good company. I am rather 
particular about my company.” 

Barras whistled. Ouvrad turned round angrily to the 
head waiter. | 

“Henri!” 

“Sire”? 

*““Can’t you tell them to play up something decent? I 
hate these caterwauling tunes.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Excuse me, M. Talleyrand, what were you saying?” 

“Excuse me, M. Ouvrad, what were you saying?” Tal- 
leyrand’s bow was celebrated. 

“T agree with citoyen Barras. It was Bonaparte’s 
salvation that his position enabled him to draw subsidies 
from the conquered states.” 

‘“‘That’s splendid!” exclaimed Talleyrand. “Fancy tak- 
ing it into account.” 

Ouvrad clenched his right hand—in his lap. “Unhap- 
pily,” he answered coldly, “I know nothing about military 
tactics.” | 

‘Sir, you are far too modest.” 

‘And I can’t foretell accidents.” 
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“If so you are strangely lucky.” 

“Come now, come now,” interposed Barras, “the money 
is lost i 

“And found,” murmured the ex-bishop. 

“Why worry? It’s bad for the digestion—eh? Great 
men don’t quarrel—ha, ha! Your health, Ouvrad!”’ 

The banker raised his wine-glass. ‘“‘You’re one in a 
thousand,” he said. 

Barras winked. ‘And Talleyrand is one in a million?” 

“No, sir; like citoyenne Tallien, he’s unique.” 

“What are you saying about me?” said Térézia, catch- 
ing the sound of her name. 

“Citoyenne, you have missed a great deal,” said Ouvrad. 

“Oh, no, but I haven’t, gentlemen.” 

‘*Four millions and very much besides,” said Talleyrand. 

“What a pity. Money’s always useful.” : 

“When it’s not superfluous.” Talleyrand looked up 
pleasantly at the young man standing behind Térézia’s 
chair. “Sit down, citoyen. “I’m always willing to help 
a friend.” 

‘Thank you, sir; my place is really over there.” 

“Forget it, sir.” 

“T’ll never forgive you, if you leave me, M. Fouché,” 
said Térézia. 

“The son of Pierre Fouché—are you?” 

‘His nephew, sir.” | 

“Our Minister of Police is a cautious man.” 

CV es, sir.” 

“Follow his example, my boy.” 

Térézia laughed. “If I didn’t love you, I’d hate you, 
M. Talleyrand. Guess what we have been talking about.” 

“Love.” 

““Wrong.” 

“Yourself.” 

“In the abstract.” 

‘And you agreed?” 

“No, not quite. If you had to make a woman, how 
would you turn her out?” 
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“T would give her a satin skin, a sweet breath, and a soft 
voice.” 

“You’d forgive her irregular features and dull hair?” 

“I wouldn’t see them.” 

“Love is blind,” she said softly. : 

“On the contrary, wide awake. To judge by M. Fou- 
ché’s eyes, we'll have to give him a sleeping-draught.” 

Térézia laughed. ‘‘Isn’t he clever?” she said, address- 
ing herself to the young man. 

The band was playing fast and furiously. The slip- 
pered attendants were dispensing coffee, served in fragile 
green cups, and liqueurs with imposing labels. ‘The host 
had regained his bland expression. He was looking at 
citoyenne Tallien, no doubt always a refreshing sight. 
M. de Talleyrand admired her coolness—only surface- 
deep, of course, but nevertheless pleasant to the eye. His 
lady was apt, towards the end of a protracted supper, to 
flush, not altogether prettily. She had a very good appe- 
tite—and the poorest imagination. You could see by her 
sleepy eyes and inattentive air that she would much have 
preferred her bed to the brightest conversation in Paris. 

“Going?” she said, as citoyenne Tallien swept by her 
chair, followed by citoyen Fouché. 

“Into the den,” laughed Térézia, “to talk secrets.” 

M. Barras was scowling—a very unbecoming expres- 
sion. 

“J admire courage,” said M. Talleyrand, “in any form.” 
He stirred his coffee. ‘‘She’s a beautiful figure,” he ob- 
served, looking after Térézia, who had paused (effective- 
ly) by the heavy oriental drapery which concealed the 
entrance to one of the little rooms. 

“Allow me,” said M. Fouché, drawing back the curtain. 
He couldn’t compete with the lady in coolness. 

‘No one is to disturb us, mind,” she called. ‘Henri, 
coffee for two and two benedictines—the sweet kind.” 

Barras had risen to his feet. 

“Come back, madam, come back at once! 19 he called. 


“Damned js pi I call it.” 
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The banker laughed at his discomfiture. 
“All’s fair in love and war,” he said smoothly. 
Barras sat down. ‘There was a moment’s awkward 
silence. Then the curtain dropped behind the pair and 
everyone began talking at once, 


_ After half-an-hour she came out, alone. Barras re- 
ceived her coldly. The banker was tipping Henri and 
Henri was bowing. Two of the ladies had left. The candles 
were burning low and there was an indescribable odour in 
the poorly-ventilated room—a pot-pourri of food, wines, 
scents, humanity and Chinese incense. Henri always burnt 
two full sticks at three o’clock in the morning. At that 
hour the band finished playing. | 

*“We’ve had such a nice talk,” said Térézia. 

- Citoyenne Grand yawned, not trying to disguise her 
fatigue. 

“So have we,” said M. Talleyrand. “Such a successful 
evening.” 

“Yes,” agreed Térézia. “I’ve enjoyed myself so much.” 
“I’m delighted,” said the banker, coming up to her and 
_ patting her hand. “My dear lady, allow me. If you are 
determined to break up.” He offered her his arm. 
“Directly,” she said. “I have got to say I’m sorry.” 
M. Barras accepted his cloak from an attendant. Téré- 
zia ranupto him. “Take me home, dear,” she whispered. 

‘‘And do be nice.” 

“Let that young fool do it,” he rapped out, not caring 
to lower his voice. 
_ érézia looked vague. “Oh, she said, “do you mean 
citizen Fouché? He left ages ago.” 

Barras whistled and lighted a cigarette. 

‘*He had a headache.” 

“JT know those headaches,” said M. Talleyrand, kindly. 

“Good night, my child, and good luck.” 

“Good night, dear M. Talleyrand.” 
Somehow or other Térézia felt badly treated. ‘ Paul,” 
she said, “I wish you wouldn’t smoke.” 
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M. Barras heaved his broad shoulders into his great- 
coat (the very latest thing in street wear). It had big 
silver buttons, a very big roll collar, and was altogether 
a very elegant garment. 

“At your service, madam.” ‘The good-natured fellow 
was actually smiling. Everyone knew that M. Paul Barras 
could never be cross for long. He had a happy, breezy 
nature—and he took life as it came, the good and the bad 
together. “Why worry?” he’d say. A most excellent 
maxim, by the way. 

Térézia was already in her furs—her little face practi- 
cally hidden in a quilted, wadded shell-pink bonnet with a 
curtain of lace, which she could drop over her face if she 
pleased, as a protection against the inclement weather— 
or unsympathetic people. Now it was thrown back. 
“Wait a minute, Paul,” she cried. “If I was not forget- 
ting a promise! Henri, are you there?” 

“Madam?” 

She took a sealed note from her pocket and handed it 
to the waiter, who accepted it with a practised hand. 

“See that he gets it, dear Henri, as soon as possible. 
He mustn’t fail me. It is to oblige a lady, and she’d be 
furious if he wasn’t punctual. If you meet him, impress 
upon him the hour — to-morrow at three o’clock pre- 
cisely.” 

“Exactly, madam.” <A shade of doubt crossed Henri’s 
face. “I presume, madam, three o’clock in the after- 
noon?” 

“Yes, yes, thanks ever so much.” She ran past the 
open door of the petit appartement, numéro deux. “Such 
cosy little rooms,” she observed. ‘I wonder they are not 
more appreciated.” 

“On the contrary, they are very popular.” 

“Yet no one followed my example to-night.” 

““M. Barras did, madam, almost immediately.” 

Térézia stopped short. “Oh!” she said. “Did you 
notice the lady?” 

‘Citoyenne Hamlin, madam. M. Barras informed the 
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company that he had something of a confidential nature 
to communicate to the lady.” 

Térézia fingered her veil. 

‘““What did they reply, Henri? Please tell me.” 

Henri shrugged his shoulders. “At Lamertine’s you 
laugh, laugh at nothing at all—it is extraordinary!” 

“Are you coming?” called M. Barras, from the door- 
way. 


“Yes,” said Térézia. And she dropped her veil. 


CHAPTER X 
PP EREZLA'S letters were always inveigled. 


*“T call it abominable and so like a man,” she wrote. 
“Their selfishness is beyond belief. I have trusted M. 
Barras. You know his protestations? Yet on no provo- 
cation he is ready to deceive me. Of course he says there 
is nothing in it, that he is just as innocent as I am—that’s 
another matter. Oh, my dear, I am sorry for you. What- 
ever did you do in Italy? He must have suffered acutely. 
I am dying to know the truth. Anyhow, don’t you also 
fail me. Come at three o’clock and if I am resting it won’t 
matter. I had such a fagging day yesterday after I left 
you, and then I left half out. I wish time was more elastic. 
And that I was stronger. I’m always ready to break down 
at a kiss. Don’t laugh—it is a serious matter. At heart 
I’m a serious-minded woman. Of course if I was merely a 
frivolous flirt ’d have no right to complain. I wouldn’t, 
either; I’d brazen it out with fate—or citoyen Tallien. 
He’s coming to-morrow, on condition that he keep to the 
back drawing-room. Now and again it is prudent to show 
that you have got a husband. Everyone knows how we 
stand towards each other, but it is just as well to be 
careful, It is the day of high morals. You can’t think 
how public opinion has altered for the worse. There is 2 
new step at every turn, and if one is not careful one tum- 
bles down. Talleyrand—by the way he was absolutely 
delightful last night—says he is supported by Mme. 
Grand—an exceptional woman, in her line. What is it, 
do you know? M. de Talleyrand spoke kindly of General 
Bonaparte. He was quite hot about it. I don’t like being 
flatly contradicted, do you? Your young man is a rat! 
Fancy not having the courage to face you! I didn’t be- 
lieve my eyes, when I read his silly excuse. However, 
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judge for yourself; far better than anything I can say. 
Heaps of love. So glad to have you back at dear old rue 
Chantereine. I thought the dining-room too sweet for 
words. I'll copy it. You don’t mind, do you? Yours 
ever, Térézia Tallien. 

“The Luxembourg, 2nd Nov., /98.” 

Exclamations, questions, random statements . . . A 
beast of a letter . . . didn’t she know that the street had 
been re-named la rue de la Victoire? . . . People ought 
to remember obvious facts, or at least conceal their ig- 


— mnorance. . 


Rather impatiently Joséphine unfolded the enclosure. 
His writing. Instinctively she pressed the note to her lips. 
“Dear Hippolyte” she murmured. ‘Then she smoothed it 
out and almost with difficulty deciphered his well-known 
hand (so clear and good, you know) . . . he’d changed 
his colour. He’d never written on mauve paper before, 
with a faint silver line in it. Was he in mourning? . 

“Dear citoyenne,” it ran. “I thank you for your kind 
invitation, which I profoundly regret I cannot take ad- 
vantage of. My honour forbids me to have any further 
intercourse with the lady in question. I beg of you to let 
this communication remain between ourselves, and have 
the honour of signing myself your humble and dutiful 
servant—Hippolyte Charles. 

“No. 8 rue de Lépeaux.” 

Joséphine sat, even after she had read the note for 
the third time, lost in amazement and conjecture. Why 
couldn’t he see her? What had Bonaparte done? 

She went to her bureau and commenced a reply. Then 
she tore it up. He had asked Térézia to respect his con- 
fidence . . . Josephine laughed hysterically. It was in- 
deed a famous tangle. She must see him. After some 
thought, she wrote the following: “I have just arrived 
from Milan. Come and see me this evening. The General 
is away from home, and I'll be in any time after nine. 
Joséphine.” Who cared about bothering parties? There 
was so much else to be done. He would help her. Dear 
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Hippolyte had such beautiful taste in everything... 
she must have other curtains in the dining-‘room. She 
would write to Vivante or send him a message . . . There 
was something very mysterious in it all. Charles was 
suffering . . . he loved her, as only a man can love once 
in a lifetime. Fancy that silly Térézia boasting of her 
silly conquests—and she called it love and pleaded her 
‘‘weakness’’—nonsense, she loved it, of course! It was her 
life to attract every man she could get hold of; she wasn’t 
particular . . . not that she (Joséphine) cared one way 
or the other; she had risen above it. 

Thanks to these reflections citoyenne Bonaparte so far 
recovered from the shock she had suffered to be able to 
drive to La Chaumiére—rather late. She wasn’t going to 
let Térézia put her through a cross-examination. 'Térézia 
always “talked.” She’d enjoy making a fuss between her 
and the General. After all, a man who had done so much 
for his country was entitled to respect. Joséphine’s feel- 
ings towards her husband had undergone a subtle change. 
Driving to Térézia’s party she even remembered that it 
was six days since she had heard from him. She’d write 
to him on her return home. Perhaps Charles would come 
in late, which would give her plenty of time after dinner 
to get through a letter. It needn’t be a long one. “He’s 
thankful for little,” she reflected, with some justice. The 
least vibration, on her part, had always invoked a storm 
on his. She had been obliged—ain self-defence—to restrict 
her correspondence on that very account. She didn’t like 
storms. Every husband—sooner or later—finds his feet; 
he’d been nearly two years getting over it. Love? No, 
no, of course he’d always adore her—she couldn’t doubt 
his love, but his first transports—Men were like that, ex- 
cept, of course, with one or two exceptions. Dear M. 
Charles, for instance, was a true type of heavenly re- 
straint. His love was as beautifully colourless as water 
and just as refreshing . . . they’d read that pure re- 
flection together in a book of quotations and they’d 
both been struck by its eloquence. “Such is love,” he 
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had said, looking at his hands. He always did that when 
moved. He was the soul of modesty. And the soul of 
honour. Wasn’t this proof enough of his utter disinter- 
estedness? Any other man, in his situation, would have 
flown to love’s trysting-place. He had stood aloof. How 
he must have suffered . . . Joséphine’s eyes were dim with 
happy emotion when she ascended the well-known steps 
of that “‘hideous little house’—La Chaumiére. 

The drawing-rooms were packed. Her entrance made 
quite a sensation—which comforted her not a little. 


“Dear citoyenne Bonaparte, my warmest congratula- 
tions & 

“It sounds fabulous.” 

“Tell us all about him.” 

“IT am dying to meet him, citoyenne,” said Mme. de 

Staél, with a condescension which almost startled José- 
phine. 
_ She replied prettily to all the compliments paid her with 
a becoming touch of modesty. “Really,” she said, “She 
hasn’t done anything so very wonderful.” The stars in 
their courses had been kind to him, that was all. ‘‘Won- 
derful,” said Mme. Staél for the third time (she who never 
repeated herself!), Evidently General Bonaparte was 
quite an exceptional case. Everyone was interested in 
this extraordinary young man. “Oh, oh!” laughed the 
delighted Joséphine—who owned the treasure—‘‘he is 
quite ordinary when you come to know him. Isn’t it so, 
my dear?” She appealed to their seductive hostess—most . 
assiduous in her hospitality. “Tell them that I am speak- 
ing the truth, darling.” 

Mme. Tallien was especially attentive to the “stranger.” 
That was her nom de guerre for Joséphine. 

“Fancy,” she said—*‘the little witch looking as lovely 
as she does, after nearly two years of continual fight- 
ing.” 

Joséphine smiled. If she’d kept up with the guns from 
start to finish she couldn’t have looked more complacent. 
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“Tt was rather an ordeal,” she admitted. 

“How I envy you,” said Mme. Hamlin. “Do tell us 
your experiences.” 

“I was nearly killed once.” 

“Ah! How thrilling!” 

“The enemy shot at me.” 

‘“Weren’t you terrified?” 

“T was rather.” 

‘“‘Were you wounded?” 

“No. I had a very narrow escape. Both the horses 
were killed on the spot df 

“How dreadful! I couldn’t have stood it, not at any 
price.” 

*“I’d love to be a soldier’s wife,” said Mme. de Staél, 
waving her fan, standing very tall and straight in front 
of the heroine, who was sitting down. “Imagine the 
thrills! You'll find life in Paris very different, Mme. 
Bonaparte.” 

Joséphine made some suitable rejoinder and rose to 
leave room at the tea-table for a new arrival. 

“I’ve quite done, thank you.” 

“Do you know M. de Talleyrand, darling?” said Téré- 
zia, with her arm round Joséphine’s waist. ‘“You’ll find 
him charming,” she whispered. ‘Your hat is sweet.” 

“T am so glad you like it. What a crowd, my dear.” 

“We are quite a little party to-day. As a rule we can’t 
move. If you want to know anyone, just tell me. I must 
speak a few words to M. Carnot—he’s so touchy.” 

Térézia shook hands with half-a-dozen people before 
she successfully reached citoyen Carnot—one of the Five. | 
“I’ve been longing to talk to you all the afternoon,” she 
said, laying a kind hand on his arm—a round one. M. 
Carnot had a big nose and a broad back. To-day he was 
wearing two ribbons. Why won’t you acknowledge M. 
de Talleyrand’s merits?” 

““Why will ladies meddle in politics?” he replied, wag- 
ging his finger. 


“Sir, don’t confuse me with Minerva.”’ 
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‘You are all guilty, ma’am.” 

“Sit down. You remember what citoyen Barras said 
about General Bonaparte—‘Advance this man or he’ll ad- 
vance himself.’ The words are equally applicable to our 
Foreign Minister.” 

*T don’t like him; that’s the end and the short of the 
matter. Don’t give me away, ma’am.” 

“TI never repeat anything. Surely you must admit that 
M. de Talleyrand is amusing?” 

She looked at him sideways—laughter in her eyes. What 
a fussy old idiot he was, she thought. 

““He’s a fox, ma’am.” 

“Anyhow, you aren’t,” she said sweetly—curtseying 
and leaving him rather pleased with himself. 

She went round the room, stopping to talk to a good 
many of her guests. The government evidently had a 
poor opinion of M. de Talleyrand. i) 

No one said a word against General Bonaparte. His 
name was the signal for a general outburst of enthusiastic 
praise. It was only little Joséphine, she thought, who had 
the courage to disparage his achievements. She rather 
admired her for it. People didn’t know whether to laugh 
or look grave. 

“How do you like him?” asked Térézia, kissing José- 
phine in front of everyone. 

“Oh, we’ve met before. He’s rather nice, you know.” 
Greater praise Joséphine hadn’t to bestow anywhere. 

Citoyen Tallien, in the back drawing-room, over a sea 
of faces, bowed to citoyenne Bonaparte with marked 
civility. He kept to the place assigned to him with true 
humility and prudence. He was in grey to-day—all the 
yellow about him was concentrated in his enormous tie 
and in his pasty skin. Joséphine thought he was looking 
“horrible.” His eyes were blacker and more restless than 
ever. He seemed perpetually on the point of breaking out, 
keeping a heavy hand on himself. Only once did he let 
himself go, and laughed with the best. Whereupon he 
relapsed into his former gravity, intensified by his terror 
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lest Térézia had heard him. “Hush!” he said, “for God’s 
sake keep quiet.” 

He collapsed on a vacant seat and cocked his left foot 
over his right knee. “What a delightful gathering,” he 
said. “The cream off the milk—eh? Fresh and sweet 
as a posy.” He looked as if he was suffering from tooth- 
ache—which we all know is not a becoming complaint. 

“Come along, they are serving ices in the next room,” 
said M. Arnault, the well-known dramatist, chucking his 
host under the chin. 
| Tallien was intensely grateful for his touch of friend- 
ship. 

“You go. I prefer staying here.” 

“Who are you afraid to meet?” 

A fat man—as tactless as he was bald—rubbed his 
swollen nose. ‘“‘Cut me liver out,” he chuckled, “if the 
goblin isn’t Our Lady of Charity.” 

Tallien managed a feeble smile to his wife’s advantage. 
*“*She’s a wonderful woman, isn’t she?” he said. 

‘Poor devil,’’ murmured the sympathetic Arnault, saun- 
tering away. 

(We can’t help deploring his position, though he had 
brought it on himself. Fancy sitting in your own house, 
huddled up in a corner, despised and rejected of men, of 
less personal value than your least footman! He was 
allowed in the next room. He handed Mme. Joséphine 
lemon wafers, and Mme. Grand a glass of water—she’d 
asked for it. ‘Mme. Tallien always provides such good 
things,” she said, “that they make me thirsty.’’) 

Mme. Joséphine, in the rare intervals when she wasn’t 
talking or listening to what was said, had time to re- 
member the inexplicable mystery surrounding Lieutenant 
Charles. At a convenient moment she thanked Térézia 
for her letter. ‘‘Ah—yes,” replied Mme. Tallien, vaguely ; 
“‘a_ shocking business.” ‘‘You have heard something?” 
said Joséphine in a strangled whisper. In her trepidation 
she let her ice-wafer fall to the ground. (Three men tried 
to pick it up at once.) | 
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“Nothing, nothing, darling. I only wish I had,” said 


Térézia hastily, suddenly remembering the outlines of the 
“tragedy.” ‘‘Depend upon me,” she added. “Just one 
moment, darling.” She walked off, waving her right hand 
over her shoulder. 

Joséphine finished her ice reflectively. Her sad eyes 
roved round the crowded rooms . . . Térézia still had her 
old things . . . the carpets were shabby; and the yellow 
curtains were distinctly faded . . . what a lot of flowers 
—and rubbish. Too much furniture is such a mistake. If 
the furniture was old, the people—on the whole—were 
new. To her relief she caught sight of an acquaintance. 
“Come here, M. Talma,’’ she said, “and tell me all I want. 
to know.” 

He told her ‘‘a lot.” They drifted from the new people 
to the new fashions—which isn’t a big jump; they talked 
of art and literature and politics—in infinitesimal scraps. 
—and they rested on the “eternal”? Bonaparte. 

“I congratulate you, madam,” said the great actor. 

“T thank you,” said Joséphine, resignedly. “I wonder,” 
she added, “if it is so fortunate to be the wife of a remark-. 
able man.” 

He looked at her curiously, as if he had suddenly dis- 
covered a deep pool in a shallow brook. ‘It depends. 
exactly on the woman,” he said. 

“Tf she can’t manage him, for instance?” 

“Then he must manage her.” 

*T wouldn’t like that.” 

‘‘Self-sufficient men or women are the sorriest objects: 
on earth. It is our happiness to be dependent on others.” 

“Yes,” she said vaguely. “I see.” She smoothed her 
long gloves. 

“TY knew your husband, ma’am, when he was quite a. 
young man—and quite unknown to fame.” 

“Was he pleasant?” 

‘He was interesting.” 

“That passes. I can’t get excited over him or his vic- 
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tories always—can I?” She raised a pair of appealing. 
eyes. 

M. Talma took Joséphine’s little hand in his own warm 
grasp. ‘‘Madam,” he said earnestly, “the General loves 
you; he is still yours to do what you like with—keep 
him i 

Joséphine sighed, 

“T was going to say keep him happy. Only that is im- 
possible.” 

“Why?” said Joséphine, slightly nettled at this dis- 
paragement of her charms. It wasn’t polite. 

M. Talma’s face was absolutely grave. Evidently he 
had not been trifling with her best feelings. “I could 
wish,” he said, “that General Bonaparte was a lesser 
genius and a greater man.” 

M. de Talleyrand happened to be standing within ear- 
shot. He turned round abruptly to the actor. ‘“‘Come 
and have breakfast with me, sir,” he said, ‘any day that 
suits you.” 

Talma bowed and accepted this signal mark of favour 
for the following Saturday. M. Talleyrand never invited 
a man to one of his famous breakfasts if he wasn’t pleased 
with him. 

Presently he and M. Talma had a pleasant little chat. 
‘They exchanged views on the man of the hour. Talleyrand 
offered the actor his snuff-box. “Sir,” he said, bowing, 
“T don’t agree with you there. For our purpose we have 
no cause to wish Bonaparte the satisfaction of a country 
squire’s ideal] life, a complaisant wife, a good horse and 
a generous table.” 

“Ts that your idea of happiness, sir?’ 

“Tt is the idea of the average man. The average man 
can’t carry more.” ‘'Talleyrand closed his snuff-box, and 
daintily flicked two or three grains off his delicate lace 
cravat. ‘‘We’ve nothing to do with the class. The aver- 
age man doesn’t interest us.” 

“I’ve always appreciated him, sir, in spite of his faults.” 

“They'll increase.” 
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“In other words, your faith outstrips mine.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Give him your support, sir.” Talma glanced round 
the room. “A successful man has his enemies.” _ 

Talleyrand bowed to a lady. “Until he falls, sir,” he 
said. 

Mme. Tallien came towards them with outstretched 
arms. “I am going to enjoy myself,” she said, childishly, 
“now they are going. Havent I been good?” 

*“*A perfect angel, ma’am.” 

*Do you love angels, monsieur?”? 

“TI respect them.” 

“Can you make him out, cher maitre?’’ she questioned 
the actor, laying her hand caressingly on M. de Talley- 
rand’s shoulder. 

Talma smiled. “I never try, madam; I take him as he 
ONG 

“That’s just the difficulty! When he’s laughing he’s 
serious, when he’s serious, he’s laughing.” 

“Surely,” said M. Talleyrand, with much alarm, “I’m 
not as transparent as all that?” 

They touched on quite a variety of subjects, all of 
which left Mme. Tallien pretty vague. ‘The Foreign 
Minister complimented her on her library—small but se- 
lect—lying about on convenient tables. 

“What a pretty binding,” he said, taking up Racine.. 
“You prefer him, citoyenne, to Moliére?” 

“I’ve got him, too, somewhere. What are you smiling 
at, M. Talma?” 

‘Everyone laughs at—Moliére,” he answered. 

Talleyrand took his arm. “Sir,” he said, “I enormously 
admire a clever man. On and off the stage he scores. Pre- 
ferably off.” 

“Of course he was clever,”? said Térézia, condescend- 
ingly. “Not that J care for his plays.” 

“A dramatist has the advantage of an actor, ma’am.”” 

“TI wouldn’t compare the two,” she said coldly. (She 
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felt sure Talleyrand was being funny at her expense. . .; 
she wasn’t quite sure if she liked him. . . .) 

*“__And a woman—a beautiful woman—has the ad- 
‘vantage of both,” he continued. ‘You missed a rare, or 
rather our usual treat last night, Talma. Citoyenne Tal- 
lien was looking and behaving splendidly.” He blew a 
kiss through his fingers. “She came, she smiled, she con- 
quered.” 

Térézia laughed (. . . he was quite nice). “Don’t be 
_ horrid,” she said. ‘I know exactly what you mean.” 

“You always do.” 'Talleyrand glanced round the emp- 
tying room. “I presume the sleeping-draught took effect, 
as he is not in attendance?” 

“Who are you talking of?” 

“How stupid of me to be so remiss. Citoyen Georges 
Fouché, at your service. 

“He couldn’t come—poor dear; he had to go and see 
his mamma.” : 
“A young man couldn’t be better employed—the day 

after.” 

She frowned. 

*““He’s twenty-one. Do you call that a boy? Why, at 
twenty I considered myself an old woman.” 

“You'll grow younger. It is curious how a woman’s 
opinion alters in respect to her own age.” . 

“I’m twenty-four, and I don’t mind if the whole world 
knows it.” 

“I was speaking of twenty years hence.” 

“Twenty years!” she murmured. “Twenty years! I 
-wouldn’t have your imagination for anything! Who cares 
what happens in twenty years? I may be dead, you may 
be dead, or that precious General of ours a ghost of him- 
self. A poor little ghost whom no one minds!” 

Térézia swept away to attend to her duties without 
waiting to hear M. de Talleyrand’s reply to her brilliant 
replique. 

Joséphine was saying good-bye to citoyenne Hamlin. 
‘“Térézia,”’ she called, “I’m going.” 
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*There’s no hurry.” 

“I must write to Bonaparte.” 

Mme. Hamlin sighed. “I wish I could send him my love, 
only I’m afraid he would take it as an impertinence. Au 
revoir, madam.” She held out her hand to her hostess. 

“About time you did write to him, you naughty puss,” 
said Térézia. “Joséphine treats that long-suffering hus- 
band of hers cruelly. Good-bye, citoyenne; so pleased to 
have seen you.” 

“So nice that I could come. It has been such a delight- 
ful afternoon,” said Mme. Hamlin, “in spite of M. Barras 
not being here.” 

“He hates tea-parties,” said Térézia, ‘Dear Paul has 
got such a retiring nature.” | 

“Certainly,” murmured the pretty brunette, “and so 
sensitive.” 

“Don’t, darling, don’t look at those curtains,” said 
Mme. Tallien, putting her arm round Joséphine, “I know 
they are shocking.” 

“I wasn’t looking.” 

“I’m always at the Loxembonrg. I’m afraid I’m neg- 
lecting my poor old home.” 

“I only told M. Barras last night,” said Mme. Hamlin, 
“that he was neglecting a very obvious privilege——” 

*““How sweet of you,” returned Mme. Tallien, with her 
nicest smile. 

**A sheer waste of words, madam. ‘Praise defeats its 
own object,’ as someone wrote. I read all the new books 
and I never remember what they are about. “You write, 
Mme. Bonaparte, don’t you?” 

**An occasional letter, citoyenne.” 

“Isn’t she modest, Joséphine? Dear ladies, whatever 
you do never write to M. Barras.” 

Mme. Hamlin opened her eyes. “I?” she said. “Oh, 
madam. M. Barras would never find time to read my poor 
little efforts.” 

“Probably ; but he’d pass them on to me.” 
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Joséphine laughed. ‘How unkind!” she exclaimed. 

“Darling,” Térézia patted Joséphine’s cheek, “you’re 
quite a picture,” she said, “in that hat. We’ve decided 
to share all our secrets. I tell Paul everything I do; he 
tells me everything he does. It is such a beautiful ar- 
rangement.” 

“Tt sounds exquisite,” agreed citoyenne Hamlin. She 
shook hands with Joséphine. “T’ll be delighted to come 
and see you,” she said, “Does M. le Général also honour 
you with his complete confidence?” 

“Say ‘yes,’ ’ whispered Térézia. 

“Of course. We haven’t a thought apart, madam.” 

“There, citoyenne; can you imagine a more exemplary 
husband?” asked 'Térézia. 

“T can.” 

Térézia looked the other woman up and down. “And 
who might he be?” she drawled. 

**Citoyen Hamlin.” 

The little lady took her departure looking excessively 
pleased with herself. 

We fancy Térézia made a face at her back. We are 
positive she advised Joséphine to have nothing to do with 
her. “She’s the worst woman in Paris,” she said. *There’s 
your aunt, and she’s the nicest.” 

“So she is,”’ said Joséphine, and ran up to speak to her 
and to be praised and encouraged and made much of. Aunt 
Fanny was very proud of her niece, and she told every- 
one she’d made the match and that she had known Bona- 
parte in his first frocks. 

“Not to-night, dear Aunt Fanny,” said Joséphine. ‘I’m 
so engaged—bothering tradespeople, you know. Come 
to-morrow to lunch. I’d love a good long talk, and to 
show you my things. Everything is so nice . . . Hasn’t 
he got on? You always said he would.” 


The ladies drove away together. Joséphine dropped 
her aunt at her own house with a very affectionate kiss. 
Don’t say you have forgotten Mme. Fanny de Beau- 
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harnais, the celebrated authoress?—for the life of us we 
can’t remember her books. Since we last saw her she 
hasn’t changed one hour. Her dress is just as old- 
fashioned—her pelerine from ’72. 

“So like the dear,” thought Joséphine, driving to the 
Street of Victory. Joséphine was really fond of her rela- 
tive, whenever she remembered her, which, truthfully 
speaking , wasn’t so very often. She always reminded her 
of the past . . . dear Aunt Fanny, how badly she painted, 
and how kind she was. . . . 

Joséphine had felt quite sentimental when she fingered 
the identical gigantic reticule she had handled on the first 
day of her arrival in France... before she’d mar- 
ried poor dear Alexandre — before anything had “hap- 
pened.” 

Haven’t we all experienced the same sort of thing? If 
stones can speak, familiar objects are twice as eloquent. 
What floodgates of memory they can open! How they 
appeal to us in our different moods, kindly or with ex- 
quisite pain. As in a vision we see ourselves “‘different”— 
before things “happened.” Maybe we pass in review our 
old loves—secrets which are still secrets—the turning- 
point of our lives, the trend of circumstances, the curious 
evolution of our physical and psychological being. We 
stand outside the matter. ‘It can’t be helped’—how often 
has such a conviction helped thousands! And life mur- 
murs on; summer succeeds winter, the eternal change, 
which is no change, takes place. New generations arise 
and cry for happiness. And what does it all come to? 
This struggle, this perpetual competition for personal 
recognition? Isn’t life sweeter spent in the secluded gar- 
den—a peaceful “good” life—than an existence in the 
market-place, in the glare and the heat of the day? Yet 
willingly most of us sell our birthright for a mess of 
pottage. 

_ Joséphine sighed. She was feeling sad. She longed for 
sympathy. She would have liked to have laid her head on 
M. Charles’ upright shoulder and have a good cry. Every- 
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thing, she thought, seemed so unsatisfactory .. . every- 
one had been nice, of course, but they hadn’t meant what 
they said. It often happens that people who are in them- 
selves essentially untrustworthy crave for honesty in 
others. 


CHAPTER XI 
Gee glanced carelessly through the pile of 


cards the footman handed her . . . mesdames de Cer- 
ney; de Mailly; Chateau-renault; d’Aiguillon (“so sorry 
to have missed you” pencilled across the duchess’s card) ; 
Mme. Récamier . . . Mme. Montmorency . . . and dear 
old Mme. Montrond—she hadn’t seen her for ages. Yes, 
there had been quite a lot. 

“No letters?” 

“No, citoyenne.” 

She went upstairs looking unusually grave. She had 
expected a letter from him. Why had he not written, if 
only two lines? He could have said something. Anyhow, 
as he hadn’t written she could confidently expect him to- 
night. Supposing he was ill? Nonsense! She re-read his 
note to citoyenne Tallien while her maid unbuttoned her 
boots and changed her stockings. Would madam dress 
for dinner, or wait? She’d dress now. Her hair looked 
horrible. What a calamity were Duplon’s relations, or 
rather his feelings towards them. He’d taken a fortnight’s 
holiday to visit his maternal grandmother, who, you re- 
member, lived in Italy in some out-of-the-way place 
which took days to reach . . . probably she wouldn’t see 
him before the New Year. 

“Try again,” she said impatiently, “and get it smooth, 
anyhow—ugh, you hurt me!” 

‘“‘Pardon, madam.” 

When finished she thought her hair looked rather nice, 
and it looked better when she’d helped up her face. She 
smiled into her charming oval, silver-framed mirror . . 
she wanted to look nice to-night. Her eyes had their 
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happiest reflection. How lovely it would be to see him 
again, and not have to sit with her heart in her mouth, 
expecting Bonaparte to rush in at any awkward moment. 

She shivered. Even now she couldn’t be positive that 
her unkind husband wouldn’t spoil her innocent pleasure ; 
out of sheer contrariness he might walk in on them—he 
never announced his appearance. His jumpiness was 
really beyond words. 

She chose her evening dress with care and selected a 
bunch of soft pink carnations for her corsage bouquet. 
They smelt so nice. Hippolyte was fond of carnations. 
It was to please him she had given the flower-shop such a 
liberal order . . . it was such a little thing to do. é 

With exquisite grace she draped her bare shoulders in 
a fine Malines scarf—it also had a faint sweet fragrance, 
the fragrance of old lace, maybe treasured for centuries 
in a cedar-lined box. She picked it up in Milan—not for 
a song; General Bonaparte’s wife was always presented 
with the full score—but anyhow, she’d been pleased with 
her purchase. ‘‘How pretty,” she’d said. “Bring me 
some more.” The young girl, who had sold her grand- 
mother’s pride for a price, had raised her hands and her 
eyes to heaven: ‘‘Madam, there isn’t another one, not in 
the whole wide, wide world. It is my ancestress’ bridal 
veil.” ‘Why do you part with it?” The girl had dropped 
her eyes. “For bread,” she had said . . . Joséphine 
hadn’t quite liked it at the time; it wasn’t quite lucky, you 
know, to buy their things from indigent owners. ‘They 
say . . . However, she grew to be quite fond of her scarf. 
M. Charles had admired it, and General Junot—who “went 
in” for lace—said it was the most beautiful thing he’d 
ever seen, that’s to say, in conjunction with her shoulders 
and deportment. ‘“‘You were intended for an empress, 
ma’am,” he’d added gallantly. She’d curtsied at his words, 
and, strange to say, such a trivial little compliment had 
been received by Bonaparte—when she repeated it to him 
—with childish delight. She’d tossed her head. “My 
little sir,” she’d said, “he never said you’d make a, fine em- 
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peror!” She’d laughed enormously at his “wicked” tem- 
per—fancy allowing a poor little joke like that to get the 
better of your common-sense! ... Bonaparte was so 
easily annoyed. It would never do if he met Hippolyte. 
After all, why should it happen? 

It didn’t, but something far more amazing occurred. M. 
Charles never turned up, never sent a line, never gave a 
sign of life. Have you ever heard of such a preposterous, 
cruel, unimaginable situation? It gave Joséphine plenty 
to think of. She stayed up till past midnight in a fever 
of anticipation. How many times she got up from her 
comfortable chair by the fire to press her hot face against 
the cold window-pane it would be impossible to say. How 
many false alarms she had! All the traffic in Paris seemed 
to be directed into la rue de la Victoire . . . as each cab 
passed, as each footfall died away, she felt a sting at her 
heart. What had happened? And she had no one to 
share her misery. She didn’t take to Fido, a nasty, selfish 
little dog—he cared for nothing but warmth and sleep; 
he hadn’t a scrap of Fortuné’s heart . . . he’d have been 
so sorry for her. 

She looked at several new books, and found them all 
wanting. She played a game of patience, she played two, 
she played three, she had the most extraordinary good 
luck—but the cards lied. Nothing happened. Once the 
door-bell rang, about ten o’clock. She settled herself on 
the sofa, toying with Fido’s bow (to match the flowers— 
you see she’d thought of everything). “Yes, what is it?” 
She questioned the man-servant with perfect indifference. 
“The special messenger, madam, for Rastadt. Have you 
any letters this evening?” “Yes,” she said, “I’ve put one 
over there, on the bureau.” “Thank you, ma’am. There'll 
be no message?” “No,” said Joséphine, quite snappily. 
That was one of Bonaparte’s inspired ideas (which she 
loathed) ; when no letter was forthcoming he’d press her 
for a word. “Tell the General that I’m quite well, and 
that I’ll write to-morrow.” It was her formula. The 
General could only hope that the first part of her mes- . 
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sage was as true as the second was false. He knew her 
“to-morrow.” 

However, she had written to-night, written in the best 
of good spirits, quite a chatty, friendly, we might almost 
say affectionate letter. (She had been feeling in an affec- 
tionate mood—and how our moods colour our words!) 

She had sat down immediately after her comfortable 
little dinner—so nicely served and cooked—to write to 
Bonaparte. 

She’d told him about the journey, the weather, the new 
furniture. She’d mentioned her callers and hoped he was 
quite well and not overdoing it. She said everyone seemed — 
so pleased with him in Paris and longing to see him. It 
would be quite nice when he came back. She ended ‘‘with 
best love and kisses.”” We fancy that was all, and plenty, 
too. She couldn’t mention Térézia’s party or M. Charles’s 
expected visit for obvious reasons. He had forbidden her 
to see either of them. 

After the man had gone and the special messenger had 
galloped furiously down the street, she almost regretted 
her kindness. Why had she sent him such a pleasant letter, 
when he’d taken no notice of her for six days? Six days! 
How he had overwhelmed her with reproaches when she’d 
left his letters unanswered for less than a week. Such is 
life. 

People ought to reward evil with good. One day he’d 
see it quite clearly—and he would thank her, oh, so much 

He had a thousand interests—she knew it; his love 
was only an infinitesimal part of the whole—she knew it 
(she didn’t). Love must be the whole sum and glory of 
life if it is to be any good at all—with which truly mag- 
nificent sentiment poor Joséphine lay down on the sofa 
and closed her eyes . . . she wouldn’t go to sleep, she’d 
just rest . 

At ichee Oo melock she woke up, yawning, frightened— 
she’d had a terrible dream; a picture had fallen on her 
head, a great big picture of Hippolyte, brandishing his © 
sword in Bonaparte’s face. She remembered her excessive 
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loneliness, her fearful anxiety, her cruel disappointment. 
She went to bed piling on the adjectives. 


The nominal host of the day, Jean Lambert Tallien— 
son of the late Charles Victor Tallien, valet de chambre to 
M. de Verac—commonly called the Septembrist—left La 
Chaumiére in a chattering rage. He had been obliged to 
keep to his wife’s conditions. ‘Come if you like,” she’d 
said—indicating his run. “Only, don’t speak to me; I 
can’t stand your voice.” He’d foolishly begun some sort 
of self-defence. A single gesture struck him dumb. He 
bowed his head, a humbled, broken, terrified tyrant (which 
is man in his meanest dress). He admitted that his nerves 
weren’t what they had been; he even drank less—he was 
afraid of sudden death. After one of his latter orgies, on 
coming home he had felt in a dying condition . . . he’d 
choked, his black eyes starting out of his head—in the 
flash of a second he’d seen his past life unroll before him 
—and it wasn’t a pretty picture. He’d stuttered and 
waved his arms, trying to retain his mental and physical 
balance. His man had found him lying unconscious on the 
floor, his slack figure horribly distorted. On his recovery 
he vowed he’d lead a temperate life, and he solemnly lim- 
ited himself to two bottles a day. His friends at The Cow 
disapproved of his heroism. ‘The poet eyed him wisely. 
‘Drink is the heaven of lost souls,”? he said. He wrote an 
impassioned ode to drunkenness and stuffed it into Tal- 
lien’s pewter mug, and asked the landlord to fill it to the ~ 
brim with good old brandy. ‘Forget, my friends, forget,’” 
he sobbed. 

There were days when Tallien couldn’t obey the small 
still voice of reason. Try as he would the plague-spot of 
life was his—his own existence! For hours he’d sit staring 
at the familiar wall, trying to unravel the knot of personal 
failure. His mind was full of bitterness . . . citoyenne 
Tallien was a howling swell; a bad woman and a howling 
success . . . he was the better of the two, damn him if he 
wasn’t! And he’d had to pay the piper for both... 
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left, neither honour nor hope, neither gold nor love. ‘You 
swine!” he’d roar, addressing his companions indiscrimi- 
nately, “I won’t pay for another bottle—damn me if I 
will!’ He’d thump his fist on the oak table, indented and 
discoloured past belief . . . The doctor would wink at 
the landlord; the pawnbroker would shake his head at the 
poet. They took it humorously. Tallien was still ac- 
counted a rich man. He could afford both generosity and 
blasphemy. 

There were days when Tallien still blossomed into the 
semblance of his old self, when he was sanguine, bland and 
energetic. On these happy occasions his mind was im- 
mense and intensely sanguine. He’d uphold truth and 
order, the living force behind the throne. He’d see to 
everyone. He’d regain the nation’s confidence and re- 
establish religion. He had a thousand ripe plans ready to 
drop to the ground as sweet plums fall, ravished from the 
fruitful tree by great winds; he liked that simile. No one 
picked up his ideas. ‘They were allowed to rot as they 
fell into the beer-jug, or wherever they rolled. 

At this time he began to dress soberly. He discarded 
his yellow coats in favour of quiet colours. He picked up 
a literary jargon and a certain gravity of demeanour. 
Where before he had been consistently rude to his 
‘‘friends,” he now showed them a seriously humble and diffi- 
dent manner. He was seldom heard to laugh. The royal- 
ists remarked the change, without comment. His loyalty 
hardly amused them. Everyone knew he was a murderer, 
a hatcher of plots and a foolish man. 

He’d blown himself out, they said—out of his wife’s 
good graces (ha, ha!)—out of all power to do evil. He 
was beneath contempt (man’s lowest quotation). He was 
riddled with disease, his hands shook and his voice—never 
his strong point—at the least provocation vanished down 
his throat in a horrible, unintelligible whistle. 

Not a pleasant state of affairs? The beauty of it was 
that Tallien refused to realise the truth. In his “happy” 
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moments he considered himself excessively fit to grapple 
with the situation . . . it would give him a good deal of 
personal gratification to overthrow the schemes of General 
Bonaparte . . . having collected sufficient kindling-wood, 
he’d set a spark to a roaring conflagration. 


On leaving La Chaumiére—one of the last of citoyenne 
Tallien’s guests—he had asked, politely enough, for his 
walking-stick. The man-servant had ignored his request. 
Tallien repeated it, controlling his indignation as best he 
could. “Look out yourself,” said the man surlily. “I 
haven’t the time to run everyone’s errands.” Young An- 
ton sniggered—the footman who had had the honour of 
handing citoyenne Bonaparte ice-wafers—“Hurry up, 
citoyen,”’ he said. “‘We want the premises cleared.” In the 
distance Tallien heard shuffling movements and vulgar 
laughter. They were laughing at him—the wretched, low- 
born menials! (He never remembered that he came of like 
stock.) He had left the house precipitately, and returned 
to his rooms in the rue Rouquette, vowing impotent ven- 
geance. | | 

He saw red that night—A holocaust of horror. He 
seemed to be standing at the devil’s elbow, urging him to 
use his bellows to better advantage. ‘*Throw them in,” 
he gasped, the light of frenzy in his eyes. “Let them burn! 
Let them ltve in the fire which quencheth not.” Single- 
handed he flung his tormentors into the furnace . . . here 
was the pick of the bunch. For one instant he hugged 
the naked body of Térézia in his fierce embrace. She 
struggled for her life—the red coils of her loosened hair 
fluttering in the wind. With superhuman strength he 
pitched her into the heart of the flames. 


After her guests had gone Térézia made a leisurely in- 
spection of her little suite of reception-rooms. The buffet 
was still crowded with fruit and flowers. On a table stood 
several cakes quite untouched. 

Térézia munched a cherry tartlet, sucked the juice from 
her fingers and rang the bell. It was immediately answered 
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by a very respectful servant. From his carefully-modu- 
lated voice you wouldn’t have recognized him as the same 
person who had addressed citoyen Tallien not half-an-hour 
ago. 

‘“‘“Have these things packed up,” said Térézia, pointing 
to the flowers, fruit and cakes, “and sent round to the 
hospital, with my compliments.” 

“It shall be done at once, citoyenne.” 

At seven o’clock Madam Tallien came downstairs ready 
dressed for the evening. She was dining quietly at La 
Chaumiére before joining M. Barras’ theatre-party at the 
‘Odéon. ‘There was a new piece on which had caught the 
popular fancy. She’d seen it already twice, and she didn’t 
particularly care for it. However, she knew that her ap- 
pearance gave a distinctive touch to a fashionable audi- 
ence. She didn’t like disappointing people. 

The servants had put the rooms in order. The chairs 
were arranged against the walls, the le folded up, and 
put back in their places. 

A cheerful fire burnt in the Hae Souk grate, and 
drawn up in front of it stood a comfortable little sofa. 
Beside the sofa, on a sandalwood stool, lay the evening 
paper—it came out twice a week. The room was not over- 
lighted, but, maybe, a trifle over-scented. 

Térézia sank down on the sofa and unfolded the paper. 
She glanced at the headlines, then she yawned and leaning 
forward she looked into the fire. Was there a trace of 
anxiety on her chiselled brow? . . . She sighed, she didn’t 
want to move, she didn’t want to go to the play; they’d 
have no time to eat comfortably or to do anything. She 
rang the bell. 

This time it was Pierre who answered it, her butler, who 
had been in her service ever since she vacated Les Carmes. 
At one time he’d been M. Tallien’s valet. 

“Oh, it’s you, Pierre,” said Térézia, looking up. “I 
won’t want the carriage to-night. Send word to the Lux- 
embourg that I have been detained here, and that cito- 
yenne Franchard is staying with me.” 
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“Yes, citoyenne.” | | 

*“When the lady comes, show her upstairs. She'll dine’ 
as usual in the blue room.” 

“Yes, citoyenne.” 

“I’m expecting citoyen Georges Fouché to dinner.” 

**T’ve laid the table for two—as usual.” 

The man adjusted a fallen log and brushed up the 
hearth. 

*“Madam has no further orders?” 

“No.”’ 

“M. Delamere has an appointment for eight o’clock,. 
madam.” 

She had completely forgotten him. He was the new 
poet who had selected her as his critic. ‘Get rid of him,. 
Pierre.” 

“Bien, madam.”’ 

The man glided past her with his soft, cat-like move- 
ments. 

“You sent the fruit and the flowers to St. Lazare?” 

“I never forget my orders, citoyenne. I will show the 
lady upstairs.” 

He shut the door behind him with extreme caution. 

Citoyenne Franchard was a poor lady who acted as 
Mme. Tallien’s chaperon. No one knew her antecedents, 
or if, in her youth, she’d been good-looking. Her pallid 
face was as impassive as a piece of carved ivory. You 
know those masks, suggestively human in spite of their 
immobility? Nothing you did or said ever astonished cito- 
yenne Franchard. Térézia saw as little of her as possible. 
She disliked her spare, decorously-dressed person—she 
always wore black. When she accompanied her patroness 
to the play she always sat at the back of the box. Beyond 
a reciprocal bow she neither added nor detracted to the 
enjoyment of citoyenne Tallien’s friends. She was an 
institution. She represented decorum in its most pathetic 
or in its most hideous aspect. You know her type. Wher- 
ever beauty uncontrolled parades her charms, in her vicin- 
ity is this hanger-on to the fringe of respectability. No 
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one mocks at her office. Plainly it is not a light one. She 
hides in her strange reserve the essence of vanished pleas- 
ures. She is the living embodiment of her employer’s 
transient glory. No one realises it, no one except, maybe, 
the very woman who has fallen to this, of all callings the 
saddest. Tacitly, night after night, day after day—for a 
mere pittance—she enacts a lie. When called upon she'll 
bear false witness. And such is the bewilderment of her 
frozen glance that the lie is accepted in the day’s cur- 
rency ... M. Barras showed great respect for citoyenne 
Marie Franchard. “The widow of a very old friend of 
mine. Poor thing, she’s uninteresting, of course, but so 
faithful. She hasn’t a farthing. I’m obliged to show her 
a little kindness.” Can’t you hear Térézia’s frank state- 
ment and her fresh little laugh, as bewilderingly honest as 
the widow’s respectability? . . . 

To the minute of his appointment M. Georges appeared, 
so overcome by shyness and delight at the signal honour 
paid him that he did not really unbend before dessert. 
Térézia liked him all the better for his reticence. He 
wasn’t a poet or a painter or a fashionable young man. 
She was tired of this world’s greatness; the talk of 
“clever” men, highly-polished compliments and all the in- 
tricacies of perfect love-making. M. Fouché didn’t make 
love to her—not in the accepted term. He was only a 
“nice” boy. She drew him on. They were going to be 
famous friends, weren’t they? She’d given up her whole 
evening for his sake . . . there was no hurry, he might 
stay as long as he liked. She hinted at liberties which 
made his senses sing and hers in unison. She didn’t know 
why he interested her. Was it his face, or his eyes, or 
merely their fate that they should like each other. How 
could he tell? Over the replenished wood fire he tried to 
explain to her his point of view. When his words, his 
poor, crude, “impossible” words, failed him, he folded her 
in his arms in that passionate worship of young love sat- 
isfied . . . he loved her . .. he loved her. What his 
speech could not tell, his touch revealed. Térézia smiled. 
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In our heart of hearts we loathe her type, her low, sen- 
sual, animal type. Naturally her victims—if they were 
victims, these triumphant creatures—were legion. Her 
smile was invincible, tormenting as merciful. Take it as 
you see it—to us it is repulsive, and we wish women weren’t 
made that way. 

Having chanced across the lady, we are bound to por- 
tray her faithfully. It is a poor artist who shies off dis- 
tasteful subjects. Honestly handled, even objectionable 
studies have their merits, if for nothing else than as a 
solemn warning to others. Balderdash! The moral be- 
hind the picture so very seldom impresses anyone. The 
spirit in which the painter painted his masterpiece never 
reaches his admirers. ‘They see the colouring, never the 
light behind. It is a fact. In a lesser or in a greater 
degree it is applicable to all creative work. Sometimes 
the artist goes home a sadder and a wiser man—more 
frequently it tickles his sense of humour. 


The ball at the Luxembourg took place the following 
Saturday. M. Barras was very polite to Mme. Bonaparte, 
treating her with marked deference. He allowed himself 
no liberties. He had forgotten—so it seemed—everything 
which had occurred before the victory ot Lodi. He talked 
of the General’s achievements with as much pride as if he’d 
trotted him around personally (as he did at Toulon). He 
complimented—in courtly terms—Mme. Bonaparte on her 
brilliant appearance. He took her in to supper and when 
she left—rather early—in fact, the excessive dignity of the 
proceedings bored the poor lady—he conducted her him- 
self to her carriage and stood bowing, bareheaded, in the 
wind-blown courtyard until she had driven away. 

Térézia supported M. Barras admirably in his onerous 
duties as host. She curtsied to Joséphine—in the presence 
of a great many people—and she didn’t once kiss her, or 
say any one of those intimate little things which women 
are entitled to say after having known each other for 


years. Perhaps M. Barras had coached her? Perhaps 
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she was in a specially sensible mood? A bad conscience 
can make us amenable to reason. ‘True, Térézia’s con- 
science must by this time have been pretty hardened. Any- 
how, she amazed Joséphine, 

Joséphine, who was feeling really wounded over M. 
Charles’ “treachery,” never mentioned his name to Mme. 
Tallien. And Térézia forgot to ask about him when they 
met. She—Joséphine—had so far forgotten her pride 
that she had sent M. Charles a second note. He had kept 
her waiting three days before he replied with the following 
cryptic line—“All is over. Yours as ever, C.” It would 
require a cleverer brain than Joséphine’s to make head or 
tail of such a message. At one moment she almost decided 
to send it on to Bonaparte, asking him to explain it. How- 
ever, she refrained, doubting the veracity of his reading. 

M. Charles by his brilliant strategic movement had al- 
ready achieved the first step of his deeply-laid plot. He 
had greatly improved his position in Joséphine’s rather 
lukewarm interest. By this time she was engrossed in all 
his concerns, identifying them completely with her own. 
Il faut reculer pour mieux sauter, After all, it wasn’t such 
a very original idea. (Poor dear lady, and it did worry 
her so!) Nor were the odds against ultimate success 
anything like at even figures. Twenty to one he’d win her. 
With noble resignation M. Charles was willing to wait as 
long as he might choose his own time for “‘declaring” him- 
self. He’d come forward and speak up as a lover the very 
moment General Bonaparte had left for abroad on active 
service. In the meanwhile he was pleased to enact the part 
of a young man harassed by some grievous trouble. Try 
as they would, none of his acquaintance could draw his 
secret. He led an exemplary life; he neither drank, played 
cards, nor kept late hours. He started reading serious 
poetry. He tried to get through Romeo et Juliette in the 
original with the aid of a dictionary, but he was disap- 
pointed in Shakespeare. He systematically refused all 
invitations and—alas—no one missed him except José- 
phine. It is noteworthy that during this time of stress 
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and endurance he never neglected his person or his dress, 
which shows us he was a man of staunch principles. 


Do you know the rue Rouquette? It lies on the top of 
a triangular hill forming the apex of four converging 
streets, all equally narrow and depressing. Some of the 
houses are fine, with immense courtyards and massive gate- 
ways; others again are smaller, or rather so narrow, in 
proportion to their height, that they look as if they must 
inevitably topple over if they didn’t—with a good deal of 
self-interest—support each other. 

M. Tallien’s rooms were situated on the third story of 
a corner house. From his sitting-room windows he had a 
distant view of the Seine and an uninterrupted prospect 
of several narrow streets. He rarely looked out of the 
window. His views were of another complexion. The 
concerns of his fellow-lodgers never interested him for a 
moment, though he could well have followed their move- 
‘ments. He considered himself immeasurably above them. 
He never cared if Mme. Blanche—over the way—sold her 
butter and eggs or not. He never glanced at the little 
commerce of the rue Rouquette, one of the chief arteries 
of old Paris; travelling south you had to pass through the 
street. In the early morning the market-cars rumbled by 
in endless procession. After the quiet of La Chaumiére 
Tallien was at first kept awake by the noise of traffic. 
One grows accustomed to everything; the springless carts 
and the occasional high-pitched voices of the drivers no 
longer disturbed him. Other things did. Yes, friends, 
he wasn’t the man to be satisfied with one grievance. Be- 
lieve me, he had absolutely nothing in common with M. 
Charles. : 

It was now the fifth of December and Tallien had, for 
_a day or two, been confined to his house by a minor com- 
plaint. His throat was bandaged. The chirurgien had 
that very morning lanced a couple of sufficiently advanced 
boils. He’d been very cheerful over the operation—full, 
as everyone else, of General Bonaparte. There had been 
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| a rumour—which no one had contradicted—that the Gen- 

eral had left Rastadt and was on his way to Paris. Tal- 

lien did not believe in the report. He had no precise rea- 

son to support his opinion, he simply didn’t believe in it. 
He and the doctor had a friendly squabble over the matter. 
“Keep warm, monsieur,” said that excellent man as he 
sheathed his instruments and folded up his wad of lint. 
“Restrict your diet, and don’t listen to what people say 
if it doesn’t please you.” With which sound advice the old 
gentleman took his departure and very briskly ran down 
the stairs as if they weren’t the steepest and dirtiest in 
Paris. 

It was now three o’clock. The short day was drawing 
to aclose. Tallien hadn’t had a happy day. No one had 
been to see him.. He would have welcomed any interrup- 
tion to his thoughts. His thoughts troubled him. When 
you are feeling ill you are naturally depressed ... In 
spite of his easy denial he felt convinced that the doctor 
had been right and that that arch-enemy to mankind would 
soon be in Paris. 

Tallien spat in the direction of a spittoon and frowned 
heavily. What could he do—a prisoner to his rooms— 
but control his feelings as best he might? If he’d been up 
to his usual form he would have made enquiries and acted 
upon such information . . . he wasn’t the fellow to let the 
grass grow under his feet. He stretched out his arm in 
that memorable and historical gesture, for ever associated 
with the fall of Robespierre. 

Tallien’s arm fell heavily to his side. Was this the up- 
shot of his patriotism? that Napoleon Bonaparte should 
triumph? Never, never! He got up, gesticulating wildly, 
his loose mouth drawn back from his teeth in a hideous 
grin. He could have shouted if he’d liked. He could have 
kicked the door if he’d wanted to; no one would have 
interfered with him; he was alone. 

He’d given his man a day off, he wanted to get rid of 
him; he was almost sure he was a spy and positive that he 
was a thief. His petty pilfering caused Tallien horrible 
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vexation. He’d get up in the middle of the night to verify 
the contents of his wardrobe and return to his bed to 
toss sleeplessly, counting over and over again his depleted 
stock of ties . . . he missed... 

The temperature of his rooms was very hot. He re- 
moved his shoes and stockings—kicking them under a sofa 
—and sat back in his high elbow-chair, swinging his naked 
feet to and fro. They were ugly feet furnished with mis- 
shapen toes, permanently arched. Probably his mother— 
out of economical reasons—had made him wear his shoes 
after he’d outgrown them. (It is the first time it has ever 
struck me that Tallien must have had a mother. Maybe 
she fondled his infant feet—kissing his soles, uncurling his 
little pink toes, as mothers will do.) 

The sight of his badly-kept feet didn’t distress Tallien ; 
his boots often did. He was wearing a bottle-green coat 
and snuff-brown trousers. His soiled buff waistcoat lacked 
a button or two. On the chirurgien’s advice he had dis- 
carded his collar. ‘Take it easy, my dear sir,” he’d said, 
“and you'll do credit to your laces to-morrow; they’ll 
cover up our little secrets—eh?” And he’d laughed at his 
little joke, and his patient had seconded him. To-morrow 
was always a fine day with Tallien. In the depths of 
present melancholy he’d find consolation in contemplating 
the promising future, 

The door-bell rang. He jumped up and padded across 
the floor. “You, my dear friend, Basibas?” he said. 
“‘Charmed to see you. Excuse my receiving you like this. 
Allow me, citoyenne Basibas. That coat looks heavy. 
You’ll find my rooms nice and warm.” 

He led the way into the sitting-room and asked his 
friends to be seated. ‘‘A cold day,” he said. He rubbed 
his hands, standing over the lady and smiling amiably. 
“Sit down, sit down, sir,” he said to M. Basibas, resuming 
his high-backed chair. 

The husband and wife sat, very uprightly, together on 
the sofa, facing the feet—possibly they cut the visit short. 
In spite of their host’s graciousness they didn’t stay very 
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some humorous allusions to his bandaged throat. ‘One 
must suffer for the sake of beauty,” he said, giving the 
lady a sentimental glance. ‘‘Allow me to offer you some 
fruit, madam.” “Don’t trouble,” she said. “No trouble,” 
he assured her, sliding across the floor and producing from 
a walled cupboard a dish of apples and walnuts which he 
supplemented with a decanter of sherry. ‘“A moment, my 
dear friends,” he said, shuffling into the kitchen in search 
of glasses and plates. “I’m my own man to-day,” he 
called out, gaily. 

The lady nudged her husband. “Let’s go,” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘He makes me sick, and the heat is awful.” 

They were a young couple with social ambitions, whom 
Tallien had picked up at Lamertine’s. ‘‘Come and see me,” 
he had said. “I’m always at home to my friends. No. 13 
rue de Rouquette au troisiéme.”” He couldn’t have spoken 
handsomer, said M. Basibas (who was in the small retail 
business), considering they had only just been introduced. 
As we know, Tallien’s friendships ripened with miraculous 
swiftness. 

‘““Why did you force me to come?” she said, crossly. 

‘‘Hush,” he warned, rising to assist M. Tallien with the 
refreshment-tray. ‘'Tallien filled the glasses and drank to 
the couple’s continual prosperity. “Thank you, sir,” she 
said, peeling an apple. “Remember,” said Tallien, cross- 
ing his feet in an easy manner, “that I’m to have the first 
waltz next Thursday. “Toinette won’t forget,” said her 
husband, covering his wife’s silence. ‘We take it as an 
honour, citoyen.” 

They didn’t leave a cheerful impression behind them. 
No sooner had they gone than Tallien’s thoughts took a 
very gloomy turn . . . he poured out a glass of wine and 
drank it off at a gulp. He’d made a mess of it. He’d 
wasted his opportunities. He scratched his ear and began 
mechanically jingling the wine-glasses ... He’d done 
everybody a good turn, but he’d treated himself shabbily. 
“Shabbily, shabbily,” he repeated the dreary word several 
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times. Now he scratched his right foot vigorously. ‘The 
devil!’ he said. 

Presently he removed the tray into the kitchen and re- 
placed the dish of apples in the walled cupboard. He 
counted them very carefully. There were eight. If that 
rascally villain helped himself he’d make it hot for him. 
As if he hadn’t the courage! What had he not dared— 
he, Tallien! In an access of pride he turned the key in the 
cupboard and strutted across to the window. 

The day still hung over the sky-line. There were red 
lights in the torpid Seine. The masts of the ships at 
anchor looked black as ink. The tall and ancient houses 
on the embankment were steeped in gold. The narrow 
streets were full of mysterious shadows. Mme. Blanche 
had lit up. Hers was the only shop-window illuminated. 
The light caught the new sign, put up that morning, rep- 
resenting neither eggs nor butter, but just a number—a 
number as big as her head. A number to remind people 
that at Mme. Blanche’s you could purchase the first-class 
produce of two farms. It was madame’s own idea. And 
madame’s husband found it excellent. He always found 
his wife’s ideas excellent. You see, that thrifty, busy little 
body worked the shop and monsieur her husband spent the 
profits. He had an artistic gift. He had painted the 
sign (and she was proud of both the artist and his work). 
A good wife is a treasure—so he said, theoretically wast- 
ing her eggs and throwing her butter to the pigs. 

In this dark old street the pedestrians moved as shad- 
ows. The plainest woman was wrapped in mystery. An 
occasional cart rattled out of sight as if journeying into 
the land of romance. The tanner’s cat sat on the tanner’s 
door-step, licking her black whiskers. 

_ Tallien was oblivious to the artistic effect of an every- 
day scene. He pulled his chair up to the window and 
gazed absent-mindedly on the red sky, the golden roofs, 
the black cat and the new sign. He saw nothing. Thou- 
sands and millions of us see without seeing. The spell of 
a place seldom overwhelms our imagination. We are in- 
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credibly dull—gorged with our own little concerns. The 
earth is alive with moving pictures. The past and the fu- 
ture are as a rainbow flung across the present. . . 
Those anchored ships of ’97 have long since sunk into 
oblivion—they and their masters and their men. “Let 
go!”? And yet they quicken the water of life, even as dead 
men live again in their children—held in honour for what 
God gave them. When you come to think of it, none of us 
work at piece-work—we’re all on time. Who knows how 
much we'll achieve before our last bell sounds? Another 
will go on with our task. Old ships, manned by new men, 
will sail upon our water. Who amongst the floating mil- 
lions gains his immortal certificate? To be remembered! 
Who amongst us would not rather write one word which 
lives than twenty thousand which pay? ‘The red line in 
the sky is no less irregular than the finger-line of destiny. 
We must all run our appointed course and make our de- 
partures and take our landfalls as fate wills it. God is our 
Owner. He sends us on our journeys from port to port. 
It is our look-out if, through bad seamanship, we wreck 
our little craft. To trust to “destiny” entirely is a fool’s 
plan. It’s our business to shorten our sails or to take all 
the breeze that’s going. Who admires a man who paddles 
along anyhow, without ambition, or love—or even hatred? 
I despise the lukewarm pot—hot or cold, sir, hot or cold! 

Tallien moved restlessly in his chair. The night was 
coming on. He hated the night. In the night he saw 
visions, the unpleasant imaginings of an evil mind. He’d 
take a powder; the doctor had said it was advisable . . . 

He stood up, then he learned forward. In spite of the 
cold he cautiously opened the window and thrust his head 
through the aperture. 

General Napoleon Bonaparte was walking down the 
street. He knew him at once. There was something ar- 
resting in his spare, upright figure and in the way in 
which he swung his thin arms. His hat was well thrust 
on his head. He neither looked to the right nor to the left. 
He came on at a fine, free pace. Suddenly he halted. 
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Instinctively—as if afraid of detection, Tallien shrank 
back and hid behind the curtain. Some ten paces from the 
new sign he had come to an abrupt standstill. He removed 
his hat. His luminous eyes shone as if lit by some inward 
fire—the fire of exaltation. His lips were curved as if his 
thoughts had arrived at some triumphant conclusion. The 
long locks of his hair were pushed away from his noble 
brow. It was a face to wonder at, It was a face of youth 
and power and resolution—and achievement. It was the 
face of a man worshipping his Deity. 

Tallien followed his ardent glance. He was looking at 
the sign. ‘There was nothing on the white background, 
nothing but two big numerical figures. What did they 
mean to him? ‘Tallien trembled. He hunched his should- 
ers and trembled in an agony of curiosity. The man was | 
insane, palpably insane! Why had he crept into Paris, a 
mean foot-passenger, a civilian lost in a crowd of civilians? 
He had discarded his uniform, he was poorly dressed— 
poorly fitted to play any part in this world’s drama. . . 
He went on, swinging’ forward with his characteristic 
slightly uneven gait. Tallien shut the window. His teeth 
chattered. | 

He sat down heavily. “Dll get up to-morrow early,” 
he muttered. 

He went to his desk and pulled out a sheaf of papers. 
‘You moon-gazing idiot!” he rasped. “This will put a 
spoke in your lucky wheel!” He leaned back in his chair, 
fingering his mouth. “What did he see?” he whispered, 
looking round the dark room. The darkness frightened 
him. <A cart came clattering down the street. He rushed 
into the next room, execrating his absent servant. ‘“‘T’ll 
send him kicking to-morrow,” he quavered, lighting the 
lamp with trembling fingers. “I?ll send him kicking, the 
bloody fool!” 

He brought the lighted lamp into the sitting-room and 
drew down the blinds. ‘‘Why did I look out of the win- 
dow?” he thought miserably. “I’ll never do it again... 
Hever’... Hever.” 
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Presently he put on his coat and hat. He was feeling 
decidedly better. He’d go round to The Cow. He opened 
the hall-door, looking furtively down the cavernous stairs. 
The stone flooring struck as ice against his bare feet. He 
fled indoors, immoderately amused at his absent-minded- 
ness. “Ha, ha!” he laughed. “Fancy, if I’d gone out like 
that! Wouldn’t Térézia have—smiled!”? 


CHAPTER XII 
ISS TABBY—the Miss Tabby—ventured to give 


her cousin a piece of advice. “Dear sir,” she said— 
her head on one side—“you can’t crib a style worth carry- 
ing away. However poor, invent one of your own.” 
“What cheek!” he said. “Rather a pretty one,” she re- 
turned, pawing her face. (You ought to have seen his ex- 
pression!) “Not that I’m boasting,” she continued in that 
uniform tone of hers which he loathed—“but I have my 
little public.” And she looked, quite sentimentally, over 
the hedge, towards a flock of little birds clustered to- 
gether on a ripe cherry tree. The copy-cat noticed—with 
a hungry cat’s sick envy—two or three adhesive and sug- 
gestive feathers clinging to her whiskers. He’d rather die, 
anyhow—he thought—than demean himself to miow after 
her squeak. ‘“‘What are you doing here?” he snapped. 
“The smart thing,” she answered. ‘“Miow, sir, have you 
considered what a really smart word it is?—so detach- 
able.” ‘No, I haven’t.” ‘Drop the first letter and you’re 
in a mart ” “Say a fur mart,” interrupted the copy- 
cat rudely. (He knew Miss Tabby’s grandmamma’s best 
black hair had lately been seen—to the consternation of 
the family—hanging up in a distingué furrier’s shop, 
' marked “Real Sable Bay tail, price two-and-eleven-pence- 
halfpenny.”) ‘‘Why not?” answered Miss Tabby inno- 
cently. “Drop the next letter,”’ she continued—in that 
sing-song voice of hers—‘‘and you have got to art, of 
which you, my dear sir, are such a shining exponent.” 
Here she coughed, while the copy-cat surreptitiously 
pulled out his note-book. “Not bad that for a female,” 
he thought—“rather smart.” As Miss Tabby still con- 
tinued to cough in a highly irritating manner, he rapped 
out: “Invert the last two letters but one and you’ve caught 
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a rat—ha, ha!—very funny that.” ‘“ ’Mazing clever,” 
croaked the sympathetic toad—who makes a livelihood 
out of copy-cats, and who is generally not far off her beat. 
““As old as the hills,” scoffed Miss Tabby. “Never heard 
of it in me life before,” said the cat. “Dear sir, you can’t 
have heard everything that has happened in this world.” 
“Dear madam, I’ve never said that I was the first cat in 
the world.” ‘Tabby winked at the toad—who didn’t return 
it. “I?ll mention it to Mr. Tom,” she said demurely . . . 
the moon vanished and we saw them no more. 

“Come on, come on,” whispered a call-boy in our ear. 
“They are getting very impatient in front.” 

*‘“__With a little care his could have been such a won- 
derful life,” we said, clinging to a broken thought. 

The boy made no direct reply but he unrolled a pro- 
gramme all in red lettering and very boldly printed: 


BARONESS LEONIE AMINOFF 


has much pleasure 
in presenting 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


in an entirely 
New Comedy, 
entitled 


TORCHLIGHT 
(In twelve acts and five hundred tableaux) 


We flung the fragments of our thought away. “Tell 
them to go away,” we said. ‘‘We’ve done with him—done 
with rattling dead men’s bones.” 

We looked around at the cunningly-devised scenery, the 
ropes, the revolving stage—all the latest tricks of the 
trade. | 
“Who cares for a miserable pretence?” we said. “A 
child wouldn’t be deceived. A dead man is only a doll, be 
his clothes ever so brand-new. His talk impresses no one 
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—his movements are hideously clumsy. We’ll have none 
o’ them! Bid the hero go back to his grave. Ha-ha! 
Isn’t it fine enough for a little Corsican soldier, whom his 
mother whipped when he stole her candlesticks?” 

Crouching on the cold boards we hid our face in our 
hands, alive to the bitterness of failure. 

“Five hundred tableaux—rather an unusual length,” 
we said in a small voice. 

“As long as it will run it will run. Yes, ma’am, cer- 
tainly, ma’am.” 

He hadn’t heard our impassioned cry—the cry of dis- 
illusion—of waning youth. (The sun is never so sweet 
as when it lies in the west.) 

The boy peered round the heavy drop-scene. “Not an 
empty seat, ma’am,” he said. 

“What are they waiting for?” 

‘*Their money’s worth.” 

We shivered. “Night is coming on... a starless 
night, breaking on a cold morning.” 

We heard the murmur of voices—impatient voices. 

“Listen, boy,” we said. ‘‘We’ve played the fool with 
life. Deliberately we have cut off our chances. We were 
born lucky, like our hero. In his case audacity covered 
a multitude of sins; in ours it reveals cruel want. Want. 
of imagination—eh? We are flinging fireworks amongst 
the crowd, fireworks which have gone off before. Pres- 
ently they'll find us out. It is hideous to be found out 
when you are in the wrong.” 

“Ma’am, I'll give them a speech.” 

“Even Napoleon worked in the sweat of his brow to 
make people see how small he was. He laboured, I tell 
you, to belittle himself. Such a sagacious monkey! He 
got his apple all right. He ate it and it cost him a great 
man’s reputation.” 

“Ma’am 99 

“Hush!? We put one ear to the dirty boards... . 
“They are speaking, the blessed dead. They have been 
kind to us. For years they have waited patiently. Tap, 
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tap, tap. They made no impression on us. We never 
heard them, no more than the scratch of a tiny mouse.” 

The boy rustled the red-lettered programme. “Quite 
worth your trouble, ma’am.” 

We rose—supremely self-possessed. ‘‘He’s an interest- 
ing character,” we said, “this little Corsican.” . 

‘““That’s it, ma’am. Ready, are you? I'll just ring the 
bell.” 

The little call-boy cut a caper which nearly landed him 
in the roof of the theatre. 

We laughed at him and at the sound of hisses and 
groans outside. 

“Ring up the curtain,” we said cheerfully. 

That is life all over. 


Joséphine was eating her dinner all alone—it couldn’t 
have happened better—when the General “dropped from 
the skies.” She was really pleased to see him. “Bona- 
parte!’ she said, wiping her mouth hastily and return- 
ing his kiss affectionately—“how nice to see you. Why 
haven’t you written? Look at the new sideboard; isn’t 
it lovely?” 

He obliged her in everything. He went over the house 
systematically, holding the lamp in his hand, and praised 
everything she praised. “Isn’t it nice?” she said. ‘‘Very,” 
he said. They returned to the brand-new drawing-room 
~—he missed the old sofa. ‘‘Now tell me,” she said, “what 
you have been doing?” He told her—with reservations. 
“Fancy,” she said, “giving you bad horses! They treated 
me better. I was very particular, you know. You weren’t 
anxious enough to reach me, that’s the truth, sir. You 
haven’t fallen in love with another woman?” He assured 
her he hadn’t. The conversation dropped. Joséphine 
ate a chocolate reflectively. ‘Have some?” she said. He 
wouldn’t have any. “You are not in a bad temper, are 
you?” she asked. He assured her his temper was excellent. 
“Then you are tired, poor little General. So would I be 
after all that business. You can’t think how people talk 
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of you. I had no idea you were so very wonderful. Let 
me look at you, sir.” He stood her scrutiny with very 
grave eyes. You might say he looked sad. She found his 
expression vexing. He ought to have been, you know, 
excessively cheerful. An accepted hero is such an excellent 
part to play anywhere, particularly in real life—in fact: 
it’s worth a lot to a good actor. 

“What are we going to do?” she said. 

He looked over her head. He was standing and she was 
sitting on a low chair in the circle of the firelight. “Good 
night,” he said. “Sleep well, darling. I’m tired out.” 

He’d kissed her—call it a kiss!—and “banged” out of 
the room before she could think of a proper answer. 

She sat up until the last log had burnt itself out, won- 
dering what had happened to him .. . the first night in 
his new-old home. To all intents and purposes she might. 
have been Aunt Fanny. She felt a little hurt, and, to con- 
sole herself, she read over M. Charles’ thumbed note. “All 
is over—yours ever, C.” She sighed, and compared the 
two men which Fate had thrust into her life. There were 
others, of course, but these two were the most important. 
She never gave a thought to poor dear Alexandre. Some 
of us think of the past; and some of the future. A few 
are content with the present. As a rule, the present satis- 
fied Joséphine. You might object that M. Charles be- 
longed to the future. There are to-morrows and to-mor- 
rows—those who lie, oh, oceans away, in the dim mists of 
time—man’s foe and man’s comforter—and, say, the 
morning which follows upon a good night. One’s so actual 
that you’ve practically got it under your pillow—the 
other is a problem which is still baffling philosophy. 


Odd enough, the General slept as a tired child in his 
old-new room. He never noticed its new decorations until 
the morning. On waking he lay in bed—a comfortable 
bed—and studied the new cream panelling, and let his 
eyes wander round the ornate ceiling, in pleasurable 
anticipation of a calm day. He was going to enjoy one 
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day of complete inactivity. He wouldn’t worry his brain 
with a single question. He’d take Joséphine at face value, 
and he’d eat a stupendous breakfast. He’d never felt 
so hungry in all his life, so full of energy—controlled 
energy. He knew that he had himself well in hand and he 
glorified in the fact . . . let them call, he wouldn’t take 
it. He turned over on his side and revelled in his strength 
—his sheer physical strength, well balanced by his moral 
restraint. 

The General dressed with some care. He considered his 
clothes and wrote out different orders for his purveyors— 
the same old people. (He was faithful to those who had 
shown him faith. He always paid his meaner debts like a 
gentleman. Like all strong men he was a composite being. 
‘The finer we are made the more unlikely we seem—it is 
one of nature’s most amazing secrets.) 

Joséphine was frankly disappointed at the Genennit . 
want of energy. It wasn’t like him. If you are the proud © 
possessor of a real lion you naturally want to show him 
off, particularly to your friends. She was lunching at the 
Luxembourg and, while dressing (a very charming  get- 
up), she had conned over the little speeches she’d make and 
the little speeches she’d hear, as it were patting her beas- 
tie’s ruff... “I’m so proud of him.” ‘He did do his 
duty, didn’t he?” ‘“He’s the greatest man in France, 
madam.” “Really, sir, you mustn’t spoil him, you know! 
Bonaparte is quite sufficiently vain as it is. General, you 
can’t deny that you have a good opinion of yourself .. .” 

“Dear, are you ready?” she said, coming into the draw- 
ing-room, a sweet little bonnet on her scented hair—violet 
scent to match her pansy velvet coat (bordered with blue 
fox). She looked as fragrant and as fresh as some dewy 
bank in a dim forest glade, where the violets bloom and 
where the fairies gather to wash their little faces by the 
light of the moon. A flower which has been touched by a 
fairy is an extraordinary flower. It is worth a king’s 
ransom, and you are very, very fortunate if you are lucky 
enough to find one. 
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He was sitting in the large bay window, looking at a 
book. “I’m not coming,” he said shortly. ‘What have 
you done with the mahogany table?” 

“Not coming? Oh, Bonaparte! It’s too bad of you. 
They’ll be so disappointed. Run upstairs and change your 
coat, there’s a dear.” 

He laid down the book. “They’ll get over it, petite. 
‘That’s a pretty dress. I wish you hadn’t pulled the room 
to pieces.” He said it wistfully. 

You remember the mahogany table where he’d given 
Joséphine her unique lesson in modern warfare? To him 
it was the world. He’d often—in the old days—spread 
out his dog-eared maps on the table, leaning over them, 
walking round them, shifting their position, absorbed and 
happy ... The table represented a fine slice of his 
youth ... We all love our youth—even in retrospect. 
(I remember a very old lady who came across her first 
ball-dress—in some forgotten trunk—the shoes, the fan,. 
the wreath—they wore wreaths in her young days—of un- 
natural red heather, still as bright as her eyes were when 
she’d worn it across her glossy brown tresses. She brought 
_ her finery downstairs and she dressed herself in it, and she 
sat before her full-length mirror, with all the candles lit, 
and a bunch of yellow letters in her quivering hand. It 
was a silly idea—worthy of a sentimental old lady. I be- 
lieve neither servants nor years will wash sentiment out of 
you, if you’ve got it in your system. Can’t you see her 
sitting there ‘making a fool of herself’—the dead years. 
rustling around her as autumn leaves? Why should we 
inflict on ourselves unnecessary pain?) 

“What table?” (He explained.) 

“Oh, that thing. I don’t know. I never liked it. M.. 
Barras hates being kept waiting.” 

He stretched his legs. “Run,” he said. 

‘Seriously, aren’t you coming?” 

He nodded. “Why should they want to see me? I’m 
nothing to look at.” 
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She rather agreed with him there. “I prefer you in 
uniform,” she said; “you look somehow bigger.” 

“Tt is better taste not to attract notice.” 

“Ridiculous! You are only pretending. You like being 
looked at.” 

“In the dead-dim past.” He looked out of the window. 
“I’m going to take things quietly. There, darling, don’t 
keep the cab waiting.” | 

All her persuasions failed to move him. ‘Anyhow you'll 
take me to the theatre to-night?” 

“Perhaps.” He frowned. “I know our good Parisians. 
If they’ve seen me twice, they’ll tire of me. It’s damned 
human nature. What they want are fireworks. Set your 
little brain to work, Joséphine, and find your husband a 
lucrative employment.” 

“It is so difficult for me.” 

He laughed aloud. ‘‘Lord!”? he said. ‘Good Lord! the 
idea! Recommend me as nurse-boy to Térézia’s baby. 
I’d be a capital nurse. If it is good I’ll feed it on sugar- 
plums—if it is naughty, I'll smack it hard.” 

She didn’t laugh. “Térézia will be there to-day.” 

“Give her my love.” 

**How you do chop and change!” 

“So does the wind.” 

“People oughtn’t to eat their own words.” 

“I’m only eating the husks. They don’t count. You fling 
?em to the pigs. I expect you’ll find lots of greedies at the 
Luxembourg. Augereau is still growing fat on Barras’ 
banquets. I’m a careful man with a weak stomach.” 

**You are very coarse, Bonaparte.” 

His spirits collapsed completely the very sate. she’d 
gone. He let his head fall forward on the new table—a 
little crazy three-legged thing, covered with a pink satin 
cloth. The cloth slid on the parquet floor. The General 
didn’t find any more comfort in the cold touch of gilt 
‘wood. 

He got up and shook himself as a bear getting out of 
his swimming-tank. ‘“This’ll never do,” he said. “On your 
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free day, Bonaparte, hug your liberty. Liberty is sloth 


and idleness—and food.” 
He rang the bell sharply. 
“Is lunch ready?” 
“Yes, sir. In a minute, sir.” - 
“Hurry.” 


He ate doggedly—without any hunger. The pride of 
his physical well-being was at a curiously low ebb. He 
felt out of sorts. He rubbed the knuckles of his right 
hand. Handling the guns at Toulon he’d caught a skin 
affection. During all these years he’d never quite been 
able to get rid of the irritation. It cropped up period- 
ically and it would develop, no doubt, into rheumatic gout 
—maybe he’d lose the use of his hands. His pliant fingers 
worked ceaselessly. He drank three cups of coffee. Im- 
mediately after luncheon he retired to his rooms and flung 
himself on the sofa, burying his forehead in a soft pillow, 
worked by Joséphine’s fingers. (‘That is to say she had 
done a few stitches in it.) You’d imagine such a narcotic 
pillow would have lulled him to rest—on his “‘free” day, 
too. He’d nothing to do. . . he was only a cipher in the 
great scheme of life . . . one of the ignorant rich, who eat, 
sleep and die. You’d imagine such prosaic, pretty, tire- 
some ideas would have acted drowsily on his angry mind? 
Just as well get to the truth—He was angry—angry, 
without being able to indicate the cause of his ill-temper. 
That’s nothing new; we all feel that way at times when 
we want to scratch somebody’s face, no matter whose face, 
somebody’s face. ‘‘Dig a pin in me and I'll dig a pin in 
Sue”—the old rhyme without a reason which is quite satis- 
fying. We are all bloodthirsty at heart and we can thank 
our stars if we are not also jealous. 

The General whispered into his little pillow part of his 
forlorn state. As he’d told Joséphine, he was out of em- 
ployment. His was a terribly sad case. Through no fault 
of his own he’d come on evil days. Starvation looked him 
in the face. ‘There are worse forms of starvation than 
lacking food. You know it, I know it, they know it. 
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At last he worked himself up to such a pitch of misery 
that he felt as if a contingent of spiders, en bloc, were 
crawling down his spine. It’s called nervousness. 

He sat up and looked at his boots. They were a new 
pair, on for the first time, of good quality and villainous 
cut. Thomas wasn’t an artist in his craft . . . he’d never 
deal with anyone else. A smile lit the dark caverns of the 
General’s weary eyes. Faithfulness is a quality which 
bears inspection. Thomas had trusted him in his penni- 
less days. ‘Thomas had treated him respectfully when it 
was rather the fashion to be funny at his expense. The 
General’s eyes darkened. He recalled the light tongues 
of certain individuals . . . curious how they’d hurt him 
at the time. Why hadn’t he treated them with the con- 
tempt they deserved? Because wisdom is so seldom an 
inspiration. (All his life you could make Napoleon wince 
—pin-pricks hurt him more than a sword-thrust.) 

His private rooms lay towards the courtyard; they were 
quiet and sheltered. Not a sound disturbed his musings 
. . . he was deadly weary of his own company. He walked 
over to the window and played with the blue wool tassels 
—mechanically he pulled the blind up and down—it was a 
spring blind of bright indigo calico, stamped with a land- 
scape picture in neutral grey tones (you still see them in 
old houses). The light on the grass attracted him. He 
looked up at the sky—it was the colour of a hedge-spar- 
row’s egg—speckled with clouds . . . was this the end of 
his career? Had he reached his zenith? Had neither God 
nor man further use for him? Not a sign was given him. 
‘He looked to the right and he looked to the left. The 
world stood still. 

So he went out to seek his answer. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HE went out by the side entrance—through the little 
garden-plot where Joséphine’s tulips had bloomed in 
the spring of long ago, in a border of forget-me-nots. The 
garden was divided from the street by spiked iron railings 
through which impudent errand-boys whistled the latest 
tune for the benefit of the cook. Boys don’t alter, bless 
you; boys are alike all over the world; and when time has 
laid another century or so to her little stock of years, 
whatever their clothes are, inside they’ll be just the same. 
The sharp click of the postern gate startled a baker’s 
boy, dawdling outside. He had a tray on his head with 
crisp pasties and hot buns. He all but lost his balance 
when, by an evil chance, he met the General’s frigid glance. 
When he’d walked off—at a great pace—the boy blew out 
his cheeks and demanded information. “Heigh, Suzanne, 
my beauty, was that the General?” “I won’t tell you,” 
she said. “You wicked, lazy boy, get along with you!” 

The General met with no recognition. He was mufiled 
up in his short-waisted civilian coat of no particular cut 
or dye. His soft hat came well down on his brow, and he 
kept his eyes on the ground. 

He passed through the prosperous streets, taking his 
crossings in a fearsome manner—there had been a fall of 
sleet earlier in the day—in imminent danger of being run 
over. Once a carter pulled up sharply and assailed him 
violently. ‘Look where you are going to, you blithering 
idiot! If. Vd killed you—name o’ thunder—it wouldn’t 
have been my fault!”? The General, safe on the kerbstone, 
looked up at the irate driver. The man turned in his seat 
and hastily pulled off his cap. He had recognised him. 
(His pictures were in most shops.) “Le Général!’ he 
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murmured in an awestruck voice. Then he lashed his 
horses. ‘Abominable beasts,” he said, “none o’? your im- 
pudence.” 

The General crossed the Pont Neuf, passed rapidly 
across the chaussée d’Antibes, threading his way through 
a labyrinth of narrow streets—the rue Saint Georges, rue 
de la Harpe, rue d’Espagne, rue d’Herlin—coming down 
the bleak hill which descends abruptly on the quartier 
Hébert. 

The district had an evil reputation. In the street 
of the Milk-White Roses (what a name!) Tallien had 
searched and found his hired assassins. Tenement build- 
ings housed the riff-raff of Paris. They’d creep out at all 
hours, singly or collectively, clad in rags and tatters, and, 
armed with sores and crutches, way-lay the compassionate. 
They never came home empty-handed. The thieves weren’t 
as fortunate as the beggars; and as to the cut-throats, 
ever since Bonaparte’s name had exalted the standard of — 
public morals, they’d practically been out of work. In the 
Street of the Roses the spirit of anarchy kept itself alive 
on misery. Defeat—so they say—is but victory deferred. 

Their political reverse hadn’t, in any appreciable de- 
gree, softened the tongues of the ladies, nor controlled 
their frightful laughter. Dispute is fed on opposition. 
In these eternal wrangles some pale-faced man might try 
to instil a new element. He’d quote the victorious name 
of one Bonaparte. By the majority he was treated with 
scorn. Who cared for battles fought in another world? — 
Did his victories amount to a loaf of bread? To a mis- 
erable human limpet—preordained to exist for ever on its 
own unwholesome breeding-ground—deeds of valour have © 
no meaning. Figuratively speaking, the length of a bridge — 
is an unpassable chasm—on one side the poor, on the other 
the rich. It is a national catastrophe, when the greater — 
hive rises and swarms abroad. q 

Such a phenomenon had taken place six years ago. In ~ 
fashionable Paris you found the poor in most unlikely | 
places, implacable, perilously cool, banded together by a © 
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common pleasure—hatred. For a time they held the line © 
and stopped all traffic in virtue. They were a menace to 
public safety—these poor wretched imbeciles, ignorant as 
sheep and as dangerous as the hounds of hell. Out of their 
bloody threats there had sprung a spurious activity. For 
a while they had reigned in terror, the arbitrators of life 
and death. They dimly grasped their power, swayed by 
petty jealousies and minor grievances. The behaviour of 
the “rich” cheated them of their delight. Each morning 
the ladies of the quartier would tramp to their favourite 
recreation ground, la Place de la Guillotine, confidently 
expecting a sensational execution. A little miss at sight of 
the knife would shriek—a young gentleman would drop 
dead? 'They’d tramp back again, disappointed. Even a 
revolution has its drawbacks. It didn’t move fast enough 
to please the women. When their men had had about 
enough, the women clamoured for more—more—in a 
hoarse shout, suppressed for centuries. The women 
watched and prayed . .. the misuse of prayer is terrible. 

Three little years ago, when swinging with utmost ve- 
locity, Tallien had held up his hand and stopped the knife. 
He had denounced the guillotine. He had denounced 
Robespierre. He had put his splay foot in a bath of 
blood and plugged its eddying currents. Who knows? 
Did he act on his own initiative, or was he indeed the in- 
strument of an all-powerful Deity? 

Their occupation gone, the ladies kept sullenly to their 
low-lying, fever-stricken dens, partially dazed by their 
defeat. They’d come out of their great defensive, beggars 
all. Bread they lacked and kindling-wood. Defeat hardens 
the heart of women. In the poorer quarters of the town 
the revolution remained alive, as the smouldering embers 
of a fire will retain its heat long after the flames are 
spent. 

Night after night the women would emerge from their 
dwellings and sit, in a famished circle, gorging themselves 
on their illicit passions. It was all the warmth they had. 
There is nothing so baffling as impersonal hatred. 
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Sometimes when the wind blew across the river, they 
would hear the sound of music and merry-making. They’d 
crouch low, whispering together. ‘The rich are amusing 
themselves,” they said... . “Mother, we weren’t quick 
enough—quick enough.” The toothless hag thus ad- 
dressed would shake her uncombed locks to the wind. 
“You'll do better next time, mes enfants. I won’t be 
here, not in my body, but as God lives !? She'd raise 
her emaciated arm with a gesture more eloquent than 
words, adjuring the Spirit of Justice,—“as God lives, 
you'll come through.” 

We can all look back four years without a great stretch 
of imagination. To them their brief triumph was still 
actual. They could hear the tramp of their own feet, 
marching forward in ever-widening circles. 'They’d cease 
to squabble, to wonder at themselves . . . “You were 
regular in your attendance, belle Héléne.” ‘‘Madelaine, 
our tickets weren’t cheap... .” : 


In these tall tenement houses there grew many a fair 
human flower. Quite a miracle how they retained their 
purity in such surroundings; their optimism and, above 
all, their incredible industry. ‘They demanded so little 
that next to nothing satisfied them—a single ray of sun- 
shine filled them with happiness. “A good day” (for the 
most part they were hawkers) sent them home rejoicing. 
To crown such days—rare enough—they’d indulge in mild 
dissipations, in a hot dish for supper, or, maybe, a new 
ribbon for an old hat. These flowers of the dunghill were 
naturally thrifty and careful. The condition of an “‘un- 
fortunate” made serious holes in their small capitals. 
Curiously enough, they never regarded themselves as un- 
fortunate, or even meritorious. There is something very 
wonderful and very inspiring about true gratitude,. 

In many of these little precarious households—run on 
next to nothing—cheerfulness was so entirely a gift of a 
contented spirit that it never appeared unnatural. Rather 
it lightened the hearts of many; opened the way to pros- 
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perity and, incidentally, to a happy death. ‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” We can imagine their 
joy at being paid off. 

She lived in the Street of Roses. He’d taken down her 
number, meaning to call on her on his return from foreign 
service. ‘‘Welcome, my General,” she’d said, ‘only don’t 
expect to find me in. Va-t’en, thou lazy one, I’m a busy 
woman!?? She’d smiled at him and she’d winked at him, 
and with her blue-cold hands she’d trundled her barrow 
down his street. The last time he saw her was the eleventh 
of March, 1796 . . . “Chestnuts, hot chestnuts!” In 
some inscrutable way the old street hawker was intimately 
linked with his destiny. She brought him luck, as surely 
as she brought him a smile of recognition. She’d sold him 
chestnuts — considerably under cost-price — in the days 
when he had attracted her attention as a worthy and 
starving young citizen of Paris. She’d always been alive 
with compassion to her finger-tips—those wrinkled, red . 
fingers which had worked ceaselessly for more than half 
a century and never been able to afford a pair of mittens. 
She’d told him that much about herself. She’d never 
been communicative about her own fortunes. ‘Hein!’ 
she’d said, “I’m an old woman. I have had my ups and 
I have had my downs—they are not worth a scrap 0’ 
talk.” She’d said it with her weather-beaten face il- 
lumined by a smile which invited his confidence. Once or 
twice he’d spoken. She’d nodded. She believed in the 
stars—she’d laid under them many a cold night. She’d 
seen misery and she was always ready to recognize faith. 
“Tt’s our anchor,” she’d say simply. ‘“‘When I haven’t 
sold a single chestnut I’d be lost without it. The world is 
full of dark places.” She’d sigh. ‘“They’d be nothing, mon 
ami, if it weren’t for the people. Why should we wish to 
drown each other—eh?” She’d held out her hand. He’d 
grasped it cordially. ‘My idea is to save life.”—(A fa- 
mous idea for an old chestnut-seller!) ‘‘Good-bye, son, 
and good luck to you.” He’d leapt over the barrow, you 
remember, that last morning, and given her a sounding kiss 
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and even astonished Clementine, who took everything tran- 
quilly, even her baker’s young man. The General had a 
warm friend in his humble admirer. In her heart of hearts 
she was very proud of him. She’d boast of his Italian 
successes to her friends. “C’est an fameux lapin,” she’d 
say. ‘‘He doesn’t let the nettles grow under his feet.” 

He had carried her number in his heart across two im- 
mense years. He found it after some difficulty. The 
Street of the Milk-White Roses was a bewildering street. 
From several of the forlorn windows, strung on a piece 
of string, flew the family wash. Such a drying-ground 
stamps the place. 

In an attic window of number thirty-two there stood a 
pot of evergreen and a tiny bird-cage. Above the noise 
of the street the General heard the piping of a captive 
bullfinch. 

She’d told him of her bird—her wonderful bird—the 
bird which defied trouble and sickness and death. One 
day she’d said, when she’d made enough money, she’d go 
out into the town and buy him the finest bird to be had. 
““He’ll have a blue chest and golden wings, and red eyes 
and black claws—the bird of a rich man, hein? Ah! you 
impostor! you know you could afford him better than I.” 
Whereupon—in a contrite spirit—she had summed up her 
riches, which included an independent spirit. ‘I’ve always 
made my own way in life, M. le Général. Go and do like- 
wise.” That was the last word she had said to him. 

He knocked at her door. He got no answer. He turned 
the handle. The door was locked. 

He stood there acutely disappointed. She’d been right. 
She’d said that more than likely he wouldn’t find her at 
home. He’d walked down the broad highway of two years 
to knock at her door—in vain. 

He turned abruptly on his heel and rapped at a neigh- 
bour’s window, facing the landing. He’d seen a face look- 
ing at him through the blurred pane. 

The face belonged to a stout woman in a red bed-gown 
and a pair of heelless slippers. ‘The slippers flapped as 
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she walked. She had a round, swollen face, and curiously 
relaxed lips. Her eyes were sharp. 

The General, with grave courtesy, told her his errand 
and begged her to be good enough to forward his affec- 
tionate remembrances to citoyenne Suzanne, an old ac- 
quaintance of his. He hadn’t a card on him. He was Gen-~ 
eral Napoleon Bonaparte. He’d lately arrived in Paris. 


_He’d come again. At what hour could he best hope to, 


meet her? 

She let him talk on, while she scrutinised his features. 
That young man the great and famous General! What 
impostors came up their street! 

“The old chestnut-seller, do you mean? She’s dead.” 

“Dead !” 

He stood there, twirling his hat in his hand. ‘‘Dead!’? 
he repeated. “Is it true?” 

“Why should I lie?” She abused him roundly. A score 
of neighbours crowded out of their rooms to participate 
in a row. They confirmed her words. She’d succumbed, 
a couple of months ago, to a pulmonary complaint. She’d 
left her fortune to a married nephew who now occupied the 
room. She had been wealthy. She had had a room to her- 
self. “Yes,” said someone, shrilly officious, “and clean 
curtains and a bird. Every crumb of profit——” 

He stumbled down the crooked stairs, choking for air. 
He was overwhelmed by the magnitude of the catastrophe 
which had overtaken him. 

Suddenly he paused in his headlong flight through the 
streets. He found himself leaning over the parapet of a 
bridge, Behind him rose the monumental towers of Notre 
Dame. Daylight was fading fast. The big cathedral 
loomed as a giant in the gathering gloom. Here and there 
lamps were flashing in the houses of the rich. A couple of 
link-boys and a torch-bearer ran past him. Paris was 
waking up. In another hour or two the god of Pleasure 
would make his triumphal bow to the public. | 

Like a bolt from the sky destiny struck him. “She died 


to save me,” he thought. “She died that I might live.” 
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He recalled his imminent personal danger in different ac- 
tions. It was all in the day’s work. Death couldn’t touch 
him. He was a safe man. When his number was called— 
some one else stepped into his place . . . it had always 
been thus. His was a charmed life. A leaf, carried by 
the eddying current, was neatly deposited on the opposite 
bank; others floated by out to the sea—all the others 
© « . one was saved and the other taken. 

He lifted up his head . . . He would have to buy his 
own blue bird . . . he could afford it! He looked around 
proudly. “I am the richest man in Paris,” he said. 

“But you’re not,” said a familiar voice at his elbow. 
“We all have our fallacies.” 

The fat man flung some orange-peel into the water. ‘So 
you are back again? And nothing better to do than to 
stand mooning on a new bridge in an old attitude?” 

The General looked hard at the man who had dared to 
speak to him, and not in the most considerate language. 

“Who are you? What’s your name?” 

Souci lifted his faded beaver with an inimitable air. 
“The paid employee of The Cow, citoyen-general. At a 
yearly salary of three hundred and sixty-five sous, board 
and lodging free. May you do as well. I never want for 
anything. I’m the richest man in Paris. And I’d say— 
by the look of you—you’re one of the poorest. Never try 
and fool the river. You told her a lie just now—it fell to 
the bottom.” He cast a handful of pippins over the para- 
pet. “She likes feeding. I enjoyed that orange. How’s 
the lady? Turned out well?” 

“Very well.” 

“The best speculation of your life—eh?” 

“Out and away.” 

“Good night, sir.” Sans-Souci moved away. You could 
see from the poise of his chin and the slightly clouded ex- 
pression of his clear blue eyes that he was annoyed. He 
never gave way to temper. 

“Stop. I want to talk to you. I remember you now. 
I’m your debtor, sir.” 
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“Don’t mention it, General, Such a small thing. A 
man’s life isn’t really worth the spark of a candle, except, 
maybe, in his own inflated imagination.” He sighed. ‘“‘We 
can’t help our foolish imagination. If you’ve the fever, 
herbs will send the jade packing—TI was laid down last 
winter with rheumatic gout, but nothing can cure——” 

“You didn’t die—you didn’t die!” ‘There was a note 
of triumph in the General’s voice. 

‘Some of us are extraordinarily lucky,” he continued 
in the same excitement. “I knew I’d meet you again, if 
for nothing else to congratulate you a 

‘Congratulate nature, sir. Didn’t lose an ounce of flesh 
which she didn’t handsomely hand back to me. If I gain 
another pound the old coat’ll go. Cloth isn’t as elastic 
as hope. Cloth can’t stand a continual strain; out of de- 
ference to her I play in my shirt-sleeves. D’ve mounted 
hills and descended into valleys in less than a score of bars. 
It is tremendous hard playing. If it wasn’t for the sheer 
joy of the thing, I’d run away from inspiration as I would 
from another attack of fever. My room isn’t designed 
for a hospital. There’s no air and no light in it; except 
for the name, it’s a cupboard under the stairs open to 
every noise and draught that’s going. If the spotted 
creature had given me a drop of milk! All I got for my 
pains was the landlord’s abuse. I used to dread his visit. 
He’d pinch me to see how I was getting on. ‘You’re sham- 
ming, Souci,’ he’d say. He’d bring in the pawnbroker, the 
poet, the doctor and jibbering Tallien merely to confirm 
his own opinion. If my bones hadn’t ached so infernally 
I'd have broken my contract. By gad, sir, I felt too ill 
to die.” 

The General’s whole face tingled. 

“Why do you do it?” he said. ‘“You’ve brains aK 

“A certainty.” 

“Get up, man, and march away“to the sound of the 
fiddle———” 

_ “And risk happiness, sir? If I was a successful man 
I’d lose her. I’d be miserable with a wardrobe and a bale 
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o’ toffee, Can you see me riding in a carriage with dia- 
mond sleeve-links? 'They’d be damned awkward—they’d 
flash between me and my pleasure.” 

“The largest oak-tree standing to-day was the seed of 
yesterday,” said the General slowly. 

“You are rich in ideas. I'll allow so much. Enormously 
rich. Be careful how you carry them to their best ad- 
vantage. I’ve known a top-heavy one collapse with a fear- 
ful noise. The owner was struck on the head and went 
stark mad. His ideas went with him. He’s shut up be- 
tween four walls, surrounded by his dearest friends.” 

“I’m not mad.” 

“What do you want?” said Souci mildly. 

Bonaparte laughed. “All that you dream of mounting 

your visionary hills and crossing your imaginary valleys. 
Only I’m not satisfied with the shadow of a shadow . . 
I want the substance . . . the biggest orange in the world! 
And I'll suck it all day. I don’t ask of fate a single job 
which I can’t honestly carry out. I also know what I 
want . . . It’s not a question of a sword of honour, a 
polite speech from Barras, a vote of confidence from the 
nation, followed by respectable obscurity. I’ve tasted 
power and you can’t put me off with a basin of gruel. 
They’ll do their best. I know I’m up against the fight 
of my life. Souci!” He grasped the musician’s arm. “I'll 
get what I want . . . a stupendous victory, a victory 
which will live in the history of mankind as long as the 
world lasts. Look at me. I’m immortal. I glory in my 
strength, in my colossal vanity—call it a certainty I have 
done with it.” | 

“You'll win.” 

V e5,7? 

‘You'll fail.” 

The General kicked his boot angrily against the para- 
pet. He had no patience with nonsense. 

Souci glanced up at the sky. “You’re too doggedly 
obstinate to listen to reason. As 1f a man could exist on 
brains alone. It is blasphemy. You’ll go on and on and 
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on—I can see you—see if I’m not right—exacting the 
utmost farthing—out of yourself.” 

“I’m strong.” 

“And weak—weak as your pettiest vanity.” 

“TI tell you ve | 

“That proves I’m right.” 

“As long as I get on i 

“You won’t care who you crawl over or who you kick 
down.” 

“We've got to fight for ourselves.” 

Souci smiled very sweetly. “It is better to fight for 
others,” he said. 

Bonaparte jerked his arm savagely. “You are the most 
irritating man I ever met!” 

*“You’ve asked for my opinion. I have given it.” 

Bonaparte’s lips quivered. He never took a beating 
well. “I may deserve better, citizen. Do you ever read 
the papers?” 

There was no complacency in the General’s features, 
but rather acute disappointment. It was a human face— 
full of human contradiction. At that moment he was 
hungry for a little compliment. His dual nature appealed 
to the artist. He could so well fathom it. We all are 
more or less alike. In one hand we hold force—in the 
other a worthless bauble, and both are equally dear 
to us. 

Though we mayn’t have mentioned it, Sans-Souci wasn’t 
a bad talker. Give him a subject in which he believed, and 
he gave it every chance. Bad, good, or indifferent, you 
couldn’t doubt his enthusiasm. 

The General didn’t. It was nectar to him to hear 
Souci’s simple yet splendid tribute to his genius. He 
stood quietly under it, drinking in the words as if he’d 
never heard them before, not even in the still watches of 
the night. Lives there the giant who hasn’t rehearsed his 
own Odyssey? 

Sans-Souci was an artist, An artist may spare himself, 
but he never spares his praises, or, if the painful necessity 
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arises, his disapproval. He’s equally generous in either 
case and equally intrepid. He plays with the big words 
as if they were straws snatched from a burning stack. No 
doubt he’s reckless. 

(It is your little men who pick and choose their little 
words—out of the wood-box. The little men stand just 
below the great words. It is just as well, or more than 
likely they’d play pranks with them, mistake their sim- 
plicity for inanity, vulgarity or any other startlingly false 
value. A written word requires to be vouched for. It 
can’t stand by itself—it is obviously impossible—unsup- 
ported it’ll collapse waiting for a new employer. Some 
words are given very little rest. They are in perpetual 
usage—they are turned out, as it were, in countless repro- 
ductions — they are no more like the real thing than 
moulded glass is like a genuine piece of cut crystal—they 
pass muster, they’re cheap, and if they get broken—or 
out of date—they are replaced at a trifling cost. There 
is a demand for second-rate stuff—quantity has out- 
stripped quality. ‘There is a growing public to be served 
—new readers to be supplied at so much a head. Maybe 
the standard of taste has altered—maybe we are poorer 
in some ways if richer in others? We rather fancy there 
is a flaw in the material and that criticism is dulled ay too 
rough a diet. 

We still remember the illuminated manuscript, which 
took a good man a full life to complete at the cost of his 
sight. Measuring our own evolution by the leisurely 
standard of ancient progress, our development is nothing 
short of preposterous. Ten years hence—who knows?— 
by sheer inventive skill, on a comparative scale, we may 
have struck across centuries. It’s an age of industry, 
endeavour, new records, philosophy, science, invention— 
above all invention. ‘To-day we don’t deal in small issues. 
It is the day of large propositions, great discoveries and 
—infinitesimal art. Art has been hoisted into the back- 
ground, Negotiating the air and scraping the bottom 
of the oceans—confidently expecting to come out alive 
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from such wizard tricks—we have no time to deal with 
gentler enterprises. We fling ourselves to the films as 
Nero flung his Christians to the lions. His arena was 
small compared to our stage. <A successful film wanders 
round the world. Never say we haven’t started the race 
of the coming man in fine style! No doubt he’ll laugh 
at us, no doubt he’ll disparage our little beginnings, no 
doubt—— ) | 

Sans-Souci wound up his oration by shaking the Gen- 
eral’s hand with utmost cordiality. 

“IT have only stated my convictions. I am proud to 
know you, sir,” he said. 

They walked off together, Sans-Souci talking volubly— 
his hat at the back of his head, his lavender silk tie, knot- 
ted in a loose and flying style—his step as light as a cork. 
He was the most unconscious man in Paris. His com- 
panion was keeping watch on himself. 

As they passed the locked doors of the cathedral, Gen- 
eral Bonaparte spoke. “Tl alter that,” he said; “it’s a 
scandal.” . 

They both seemed to hear the throbbing notes of an 
organ played by no uncertain hand. Yet the church was 
closed by order of the Government. 

*‘Listen,”’ said Sans-Souci. 

“It is the wind,” said Napoleon. 

“Took up at those mighty towers, built by dead hands 
to the glory of God.” 

Bonaparte shivered. ‘Come on,” he said, “or we'll be 
seeing ghosts.” , 

He sprang forward. “Souci,” he cried. “Look!” 

Across the palace of the Louvre there flashed into view 
two words—“Welcome Bonaparte’”—each huge letter lit 
by many lamps. Facing them shone an artificial star, on 
a much smaller scale. 

Sans-Souci stared with unconcealed admiration at it. 
“It is beautiful,” he said. ‘Let me congratulate you, M. 
le Général.” | 

They hurried on, both excessively pleased with the arti- 
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ficial star. It attracted them enormously. If you ran 
up a ladder you could touch it. 

The General flung back his cloak and looked boldly at 
all comers. His sallow cheeks were flushed. His eyes 
were really more remarkable than the wonderful star. 
They glowed. He was in his element. The homage of 
Paris enthralled him. Though there wasn’t a brass trum- 
pet. within earshot, he seemed to hear the approach of 
massed bands playing a triumphant march . . . then 
darkness. : 

A workman stepped across the street, shouldering a 
ladder. Sans-Souci tapped him on the shoulder. He 
looked blankly disappointed. ‘Why did you put it out, 
my friend?” he asked sternly. Napoleon stood at his 
elbow, listening. | 

That star had been extinguished. The Louvre held 
nothing but darkness—and memories. “It is a pity, a 
great pity,” murmured Sans-Souci. 

“We are rehearsing for Saturday night, citoyen,” an- 
swered the man. “On Saturday the Directory are giving 
a public reception to General Bonaparte at the Luxem- 
bourg, and the town will be illuminated.” 

The General covered his face with the roll-collar of his 
coat. He no longer wished to be seen. “Come along,” he 
said harshly, scowling at Souci. “What are you loitering 
for?” 

Souci gave the General an excited nudge. “Shut your 
eyes tight,” he whispered, “and you'll see it all over 
again.” 

He shut his own and drifted down the street, still whis- 
pering. “I can fancy Saturday. It’ll be a sublime sight 

. . they’ll love you. Everybody will love you . . . the 
love of a crowd is measured by pride . . . A thousand 
pardons, citoyenne !” 

The artist opened his eyes to meet the frightened glance 
of a little old lady wearing a brown knitted cape and blue 
woollen gloves with black stitchings. He’d very nearly 
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knocked her down. She accepted his apology rather 
breathlessly. 

For some moments Souci didn’t speak. Then he sighed. 
“It is obviously impossible,” he said, ‘‘to please everyone. 
It is shabby to look at your treat thirotoh a key-hole, but 
circumstances alter the case. It would have been no virtue 
if I had killed that old lady—in fact I would never have 
forgiven myself if the accident had occurred. She looked 
brittle. If I’d walked—big fool—a fraction of an inch 
faster I’d have done it. A broken neck isn’t a pleasant 
thing for an old lady. Thank God she escaped!” He 
sighed again. “It is far worse for you, my poor friend. 
To-day is only Thursday. What are you going to do with 
yourself until Saturday? Treats are unbearable the nearer 
they approach.” He fingered his lavender tie. “You 
might say I’m not troubled that way. Don’t you know 
the rarer a treat is the more painful it becomes? Each 
hour of anticipation has a stone tied round its neck. You 
may eat—you may sleep—you may work—but the clock 
stands stock-still.” 

“I’ve plenty to do,” said the General, briskly. ‘“‘Polite- 
ness takes a deal of time. I have got to rub up my man- 
ners and call on my influential friends. Tl write to 
Talleyrand to-night and ask him when he can receive me.” 

Souci was not listening. He sighed. “At one corner 
our roads part. In April I’m going to take Lisetta, 
Turquoise and Claudine into the country. It is a promise. 
I have the money in a stocking. We start at five in the 
morning in Pére Vedal’s omnibus. We drive to St. Cloud. 
We pick flowers. We picnic in the woods—the April 
woods—we listen to the song of the bewildered birds— 
birds who haven’t unravelled the mystery of spring—every 
note is delightful. We return by the last conveyance to 
Paris to fulfill our professiosal engagements. Sir” (his 
voice trembles), “‘my three ladies are as the nightingales 
without their tongues. It is massacre to cut out the 
tongue of a bird and virtue out of the soul of a woman. 
The unfortunates! Never despise a living creature, how- 
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ever distasteful is his calling. Do you think the pigs’ 
trough wouldn’t rather be the golden vessel on the high 
altar? Does it help matters?” 

Souci paused for breath beneath the stunted post of a 
smoking lamp. “General,” he asked passionately, “have 
you the princely gift of compassion, of comprehension, of 
forgiveness? If not, sir, you are not worthy of your 
Saturday’s star—lI say it, I, Sans-Souci!” 

The General’s eyelids flickered. If it hadn’t been absurd 
you might say he looked afraid—he, General Napoleon 
Bonaparte, afraid of a shabby, itinerant street-player. 
He was little better, the paid musician of The Cow. At 
any moment the landlord could kick him into the gutter. 
At any moment he could himself wander away and lose 
himself utterly in this wicked world . . . Afraid! 

Napoleon looked him boldly in the face. “I can love,’ 
he said. 

“Good.” 

Souci believed him this time. Then all would be well. 
He would simply—when his appointed time came—get up 
into his carriage and drive away. His destiny allowed 
for a splendid carriage. 

At that moment a hackney cab—an antediluvian vehicle 
—drove round the corner. The near wheel very nearly 
took off Sans-Souci’s right foot, which—as he’d say 
himself—would be a great pity. However, he saved his 
property in the nick of time, raising his beaver hat very 
respectfully to the fare inside. It was a lady in pansy 
velvet and blue-fox furs. She didn’t observe him. No 
matter; he bowed again. ‘“‘Aren’t we lucky?” he said. 

The General, who had recognised his wife, without try- 
ing to gain her attention, smiled. “I love her,” he said. 

“You can’t have too many,” said Sans-Souci warmly, 
very far from meaning to say anything improper. He 
simply meant that a man’s heart is none the worse for being 
large and capable of honest devotion in several directions. 
He waved his hand with a magnificent gesture. ‘A cab 
is not the proper place for her,” he said. 
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“She won’t have to put up with it for long.” 

“T know it.” 

“Just as well to be prudent, Souci. My wife is rather 
inclined to be extravagant.” 

“She deserves it,” said Souci gallantly, if a trifle am- 
biguously. ‘‘Tell her, with my respectful compliments, 
that no treat worth having comes easily.” 

He walked off down the side street, after having parted 
with the General very civilly. The General had asked him 
to call on him, giving him two dates to choose from. Souci 
had said, “T’ll chance it,” which answer mystified Bona- 
parte. “You won’t forget me?” he’d returned humbly. 

The General proceeded at a leisurely pace down the 
street. He stopped to look in at the shop windows. We 
doubt if he could have told Joséphine what he saw—maybe 
it was merely an excuse for lingering? It was attractive 
out-of-doors—the lighted streets looked grand—the shops 
were full of Christmas novelties—the theatres were open- 
ing their doors. 

Suddenly he hurried on as if late for an appointment. 
He dashed across the street. In the rue de la Victoire Life 
had flung wide her palatial gates. ‘Walk in, sir!’ called 
Life, in her vibrant, strong accents. “The show is just 
beginning, the biggest show in the world!” 

He held out his hand. “Have you a good place left?” 
he asked. | 

“The best in the house,” she said... . 

“T°l] take it,” he said. 


Seven years later, on a dark December afternoon 
(1804), the vicinity and approaches of Notre Dame were 
packed with sight-seers. 

The streets were kept by strong military guards and 
torch-bearers. The torches were lighted and formed an 
impressive feature down each side of the streets. In the 
belfry towers solemn bells pealed, and from the city ram- 
parts cannon thundered. The silent crowds swayed in 
their excitement. Napoleon Bonaparte had mounted his 
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imperial throne. He had crowned himself. He was the 
mightiest man in the world. He stood next to God. 

Presently they saw him themselves, seated in his gilt 
coach, drawn by twelve white horses richly caparisoned 
with scarlet saddle-cloths and silver harness. He was 
dressed in his coronation robes—his crown upon his head, 
his sceptre in his hand, his awful pride in his steely glance. 
The cheers which greeted him were deafening. The be- 
loved of the gods is always the beloved of the people. His 
success was their success—his pride their pride—his glory, 
their glory. 

Imagine his feelings as he drove in state down the street 
of adulation! Imagine him fingering his state robes heavi- 
ly embroidered with golden bees! Imagine his agony of 
mind! Far above the heads of the people he saw his path 
—fine as the spun thread of a spider—stretch across a 
bottomless pit. Would it break or would it hold? 

His chosen path. He might have evaded the pit. He 
had the audacity of genius. Without being foolhardy he 
despised caution. He’d go his own way. He was a dis- 
tinguished charlatan. His signature has betrayed him. 
Christ forgive us if we are wronging a dead man! Haven’t 
we all our nervous moments? We wish to be found guilty. 
We wish to uphold him, to glorify him, to love him. Heroes 
are so rare in this world. A crowned and anointed hero 

. . his coronation bells are ringing in our ears. His 
body. of torch-bearers are passing down the street, each 
man in his appointed place . . . Life doesn’t nimdale 
through . . . what is written is written. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


M DE TALLEYRAND in reply to General Bona- 
* parte’s note invited him to breakfast the following 
day at eleven o’clock in a charmingly expressed little let- 
ter, written in his delicately clear handwriting on a sheet 
of the large thick grey note paper. Owing to the exigen- 
cies of the times his monogram was not surmounted by 
his count’s coronet. This little omission caused M. de 
Talleyrand or, to give him his full name, Charles Maurice 
de Périgord-Talleyrand, some slight vexation. It would 
also have vexed him to have seen a butter dish on his own 
table without its sprig of parsley. He disliked anything 
which wasn’t complete and finished. That was the reason 
why it pained him to accept the hospitality of the hostesses 
of the day. No piece of china—he would say—however 
finely decorated, was worthy its name before it had passed 
through the furnace. The ladies of the day offended his 
susceptibilities by their obvious lack of polish. Now and 
again out of pure love of perfection he would, as it were, 
with a silken phrase, a discreet gesture, a feather-weight 
insistence—try and rub up their instincts. It is our in- 
stinct to please. He only desisted when he saw that they 
were perfectly satisfied as it was. What set his teeth on 
edge—behind his very carefully closed lips—caused them 
no discomfort—on the contrary. He always allowed a full 
margin for the contrariness of life, which, no doubt, ac- 
counted for the remarkable comfort he got out of it. “Shut 
your eyes,” he’d say, “but keep your ears open; or, if 
you prefer it, stare for all you are worth with a deaf man’s 
curiosity.” Which, docketed of its elegances, simply 
means that M. de Talleyrand never went to war—for the 
matter of that never went anywhere without a totally un- 
suspected reserve force in his ample pockets. 
It was the day of pockets, wide skirts, snuff boxes, 
203 
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signet rings, fob chains, seals, charms and all manner of 
accessories. It really required great tact to employ them 
all successfully. 

M. de Talleyrand was a well-bred gentleman to his fin- 
ger tips (though he sometimes didn’t behave as such). A 
gentleman, whose heart matches his breeding, once or twice 
must come in collision with his own interests. He’ll gen- 
erously give way—maybe the only plank gomg—and let 
some miserable fellow fall head over heels into a deep water 
berth while he gets a hopeless sousing. Being a gentleman 
he’ll take the blame on himself and never breathe a word. 
M. de Talleyrand was also “gifted”—a beloved word in 
these parts—which suits him down to the ground. He was 
immensely gifted. He had had as many presents from 
Dame Nature as ever a spoilt little boy had from his mil- 
lionaire parents. Like the child’s rocking horse, shooting 
gallery and what not—they were all of first-class quality. 
You know yourself when you get—or buy—a good thing 
it lasts twice as long as an article of inferior quality. It 
isn’t always said that Dame Nature realizes this or, if she 
does, she’s dimmed stingy. 

However, this gifted youth—he isn’t a youth now being 
in his forty-third year—destined by his indifferent and 
aristocratic parents to the service of Holy Church—was 
from the very first her declared favourite. He had an 
open and fearless countenance, a sharp and controlled 
tongue, a courtly manner, a “‘head” for languages, a splen- 
did memory. He was generally liked—sometimes (by the 
ladies) loved, and always feared (both sexes). He was as 
slippery as an eel and as difficult to catch as a bird. Less 
gifted people would go about with quite respectable loads 
of salt—secreted in their minds—in the hope of snaring 
him. Sometimes he allowed them, from a sense of humor 
we suppose—to approach so near to their purpose that 
it was but an added indignity when it didn’t come off. 
What saved him? Probably his coolness. We’d say that 
now and always he was the least nervous man in France. 

Of course his breeding had something to do with it. 
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What his birth didn’t allow for his education supplied, 
the rest being covered by his extraordinary ability. A 
strong triumvirate, Give a man such chances and he’d be 
an idiot if he didn’t take them—Talleyrand grabbed the 
whole bunch and sucked each grape dry. Greediness was. 
also one of his gifts. However, we won’t look at his black. 
balls now. Naturally nature always flings a few of them 
into our bag of tricks. It is our bounden duty to get rid 
of them—so we are told. “Overcome your faults.” Some 
people can’t be bothered, or else—misguided sinners—they 
like them. Talleyrand, we are positive, enjoyed his. It 
was joy to him to cart in the gold—he had so many “fat” 
appointments in his life; it was joy to him to eat a good. 
dinner—to taste—he never drank—an excellent wine; it. 
was joy to him—and a rare one—to meet a convivial soul 
and to feed his wit at another’s banquet. To be witty at 
another person’s expense isn’t the same thing at all. He 
also had a very good taste in women. None knew better 
than he how to appreciate them or how to draw them out 
to their mutual satisfaction. He was tenderly considerate 
of their feelings so long as they interested him. Lacking 
interest—being at heart more than a little selfish—this 
very interesting: personage—he didn’t see them. No one 
could ignore you more beautifully than M. de Talleyrand. 
He could do it and yet look you in the eyes, clasp your 
hand, applaud your little speech—to all outward purposes 
the same and yet so “cruelly” changed. The fair sex la- 
mented his unfaithfulness. If she hadn’t been so hope- 
lessly stupid they would have been seriously jealous of 
Mme. Grand. Even she had to go. It is a long time 
ahead, so we won’t mention the circumstances. We have 
a nasty little trick of taking an unfair advantage of our 
own knowledge. It isn’t the way stories are written. Why 
do we do it? One of owr black balls. Lord bless you, we 
have quite a lot. Sometimes—almost pathetically—we 
try and kick them underneath hoping you won’t see them; 
and when we are feeling quite safe and contented one of 
_ the wretched things will bounce up as large as life. We 
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are not writing for idiots. You’d be a fool if you didn’t 
see it and more than a saint if you didn’t dislike it. We 
don’t belong to the incurables. We are perfectly aware 
that, after a course of severe training, we could eliminate 
—isn’t that the word?—our worst literary offences, and 
offer you a clean, wholesome page which you might en- 
joy without worry. It’s our vile trickery of thought. 
which is our handicap. We’ve said before it’s natural, 
but that won’t help us any more than a squint will help 
a pretty face. 

M. de Talleyrand possessed a crowd of select ances- 
tors. He could count his lineal descent from the reigning 
Comtesse de Périgord—twelfth century royalties—his 
mother was a de Damas; his paternal grandmother a 
Duchesse de Chalais—the Périgord motto was “Ré que 
Diow” (Only God above Us) about as proud a flavor as 
you can get out of any single line. Even his nurse was 
called Charlemagne—a chance grandeur, of course, on a 
par with the name of Howard or Montmorency painted 
over the village butcher’s shop. 

It was this nurse—so they say—who, when he was a 
baby, dropped him down the stairs, with the consequence 
that he was lamed for life. It was such a shock to his 
parents that they allowed his great-grandmother, Mme. 
de Chalais, to look after him until he went to school. He 
was four years old when Charlemagne escorted him to the 
ancient chateau de Chalais in Périgord. It took them 
seventeen days hard travelling from Paris to get there 
(Poor little boy). ‘The grand old duchess received him 
with true affection. She loved him for being one of the 
family and she loved him for himself. In all his after life 
M. de Talleyrand was grateful to this lady’s influence. As 
he wrote himself in his Mémoirs, he had had the misfortune 
of never sleeping under the same roof as his parents. His 
great-grandmother satisfied the first yearnings of his 
heart. At eight years old he was sent to a public school. 
The regret at parting was mutual. Talleyrand wept bit- 
terly, he didn’t want to return to Paris, he didn’t want 
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“education.” He clung to his grandmother in an ecstasy 
of entreaty. We can imagine that scene in the old court- 
yard of the chateau on a June morning long ago. “Charles- 
Maurice, mon enfant,” she said, kissmg him repeatedly, 
‘In Paris you will meet your parents . . . go, my dearest | 
and God bless you.” . . . After seventeen days hard 
travelling our young gentleman arrives in Paris and 
jumps gaily out of the carriage, in spite of his lame foot, 
in the rue d’Enfer, where his parents were to meet him. 
They had sent an old retainer instead, deeming it an un- 
necessary trouble to come to town for such a small matter, 
He slept that night in the lonely, ghostly family hotel. 
The following morning the old servant handed him over 
to the school authorities, together with his luggage. At 
twelve o’clock he sat at the long refectory table eating 
his first school dinner . . . do you wonder if he grew a 
trifle heartless or cynical? 

Eventually he had the happiness of being introduced to 
his parents. Under the charge of Abbé Hardy, twice a 
month, he had the advantage of partaking of their hospi- 
tality. He was invited to dinner and taken no notice of, 
beyond their invariable parting injunction (history) : “Be 
a good boy and please your masters.” We can see him 
dutifully kissing his parents’ finger tips and we can see 
him, when the good Abbé is looking the other way, on their 
return to Paris, making a face out of the carriage window. 
To a gifted and excitable child, indifferent and aristo- 
cratic parents must be something of a trial. Go down 
on your knees and thank your God all you who have known 
a Mother’s love. 


A small but select party had been invited to meet the 
General. M. Talleyrand didn’t count on a single refusal. 

Mme. de Staél was one of the first to arrive—excited, 
breathless, in a yellow turban. She held her host’s hand 
for a considerable length of time sandwiched between her 
own. If she hadn’t been so excited she might have felt 
that he didn’t like it. He bowed low. 

“What a pleasure,” he said. 
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“It is an event,” she uttered. Her big eyes rolled, as it 
were, into infinite latitudes. “I know he'll fascinate me.” 

“JT know you’ll fascinate him.” 

She let go his hand, not because she’d finished with it 
but because her heart required supporting. She had a fine 
bust accentuated by her high waisted sash of copper 
coloured satin. “Ah,” she breathed, her outspread fingers 
on the sash. (You may remember she was vain of her 
hands. ) 

“Take a seat, dear madam,” said M. de Talleyrand, - 
solicitously. “I am yours to command in one moment.” *: 
He had his eyes on new arrivals. If anything he welcomed 
them with a shade more warmth than the situation de- © 
manded. He was afraid of Minerva—who wasn’t?—He 
had asked her to meet the victorious General because he 
didn’t like to be under an obligation to her—even a social 
one. Besides, he’d neglected her of late. This was a good 
opportunity of settling their little account. 

Everyone was punctual—in fact they were before their 
time. M. de Talleyrand had counted on it. He hoped the 
General would be a little late. His hopes were justified. 

“Good morning, M. Talma. Let me congratulate you 
on your wonderful performance last night . . . Charmed 
to see you Mme. de Beauharnais looking so fresh. You 
have a great advantage over us—at least I speak for my- 
self. I have never met General Bonaparte.” 

“As I say,’ trumpeted Mme. de Staél to a little circle 
of admirers. “This is a red letter day in our lives di 

“You have corresponded?” said Mme. de Beauharnais. 
“Joséphine told me——” 

“Madam,” said M. Talleyrand deprecatingly. “In 
diplomatic terms—the dust of friendly correspondence. 
Pray be seated, dear madam.” 

M. de Talleyrand had not in a little degree helped to 
smooth matters at Rastadt. He had as it were “edited” 
the treaty of Campo-Formio, using Bonaparte’s ideas in 
his own terms. When accepted, he wrote and warmly con- 
gratulated the General, giving him all the credit. He 
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succeeded in his object. The “Man of twenty victories” 
acknowledged his courtesy by an equally polite and, prob- 
ably, a more sincere letter. He hoped (so he wrote) before 
long to have the great pleasure of personally thanking the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs for his valuable assistance; 
and he begged to assure him of his feelings of respectful 
duty. M. de Talleyrand deciphered the young conqueror’s 
excellent sentiments with approval. Having deciphered 
them he read them over carefully and locked them up in 
his despatch box where he kept his most important papers. 
He had a speculative mind, though it never ran to extrav- 
agance—and an eye for the future. This young Bona- 
parte was worthy of consideration. He was curious to 
meet him. He wondered what kind of a man he was. 
Reports varied. Barras wept emotionally when he spoke 
of him and Tallien scowled, no, laughed . . . they were 
afraid of him? To be afraid of your subordinate betokens 
no little talent in an ambitious youngster. M. de Talley- 
rand was forty-two years old. The glamour of Bona- 
parte’s youth touched his fancy more than anything else. 
~ You expect strength from a grown man, but when a boy 
steps in and fells the giant he invariably creates a sensa- 
tion. M. de Talleyrand had been agreeably surprised— 
he thought he had got over it. He felt exactly as if a 
kindly Fate had handed him back a few of his years so 
carefully mended and patched that to all appearances they 
were as good as new. A man—or a woman—of forty 
values such a gift. 

There was a gentle buzz of conversation in the drawing- 
room when the General was announced (Talleyrand had 
purposely omitted asking Joséphine. “My little house 
isn’t an ark,” he’d say, ‘and it was never intended for 
-couples.”) M. de Talleyrand who was speaking to M. 
- Bougainville—(the celebrated traveller and explorer—he 
who gave his name to the creeper he found in Algiers)— 
hastened across the room to meet his guest of honour. 

For one half second he lost control of his manners. 
Bonaparte’s appearance staggered him. 
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He saw before him a slight young man with pallid 
cheeks and nervous eyes, dressed in a smooth-faced grey 
suit with military boots. His hair was as badly cut as his 
clothes. In the days of laces and jewellery (for men)— 
fobs, studs, links—he was absolutely without ornaments. 
He wore a plain white linen collar and a small black satin 
tie—which had partially come untied. He looked more 
like a needy artist than a famous General. 

They shook hands. They greeted each other in con- 
ventional terms—they looked at each other. 

Talleyrand turned aside. “That accounts for it,” he 
murmured under his breath. ‘His glance is wonderful. 
What power—what immune audacity!” His right hand 
tingled. He felt as if some virtue had gone out of him— 
no, it was the other way about—he felt stronger, more 
capable . . . it was what he had expected. . . . 

“I hope, sir,” he said, ‘you'll find one or two friends 
in our little circle? You know Madam de Staél?” 

The lady had risen. She had advanced to the centre of | 
the room and stood immediately in the victorious General’s 
path. Her yellow turban, her fine bust, her russet sash 
were very noticeable. Her big eyes were drinking him in. 

“No,” he said coldly. 

“You'll allow an introduction, sir?” whispered his host. 
“She is frantic to know you.” 

He couldn’t very well escape. He bowed stiffly. ‘“M. 
le Général Bonaparte—Mme. la Baronne de Staél,” said 
M. Talleyrand with excessive rapidity. 

She dropped a curtsey, profound as her voice. ‘*Wel- 
come home,” she exclaimed. ‘*Welcome, oh, hero—to the 
heart of France—to the heart of her women who ask no 
greater honour than to lay their love and gratitude at the 
feet of genius.” 

She advanced. Bonaparte gave her another small bow 
and turned his back on her. 

He caught hold of Talleyrand’s shoulder, speaking in 
his ear. “I have come here to enjoy myself,” he said. 
“Talkative ladies frighten me. Who’s that?” 
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He was soon the centre of a small group of men dis- 
cussing the African climate with Bougainville, Talma and 
Arnault—the young dramatist, married to Mme. Arnault,. 
a handsome brunette. To all appearances the General 
had lost his nervousness. M. de Talleyrand had a knack. 
of setting people at their ease, just as much as he could 
make them feel uncomfortable. 

The ladies formed a group by themselves on the yellow 
satin sofa behind a round table with claw feet. On the 
table stood a handsome Corinthian pillar lamp with a 
green silk pleated shade. 

Behind the lamp—on the very centre of the sofa—sat 
Mme. Fanny de Beauharnais, talking, in a measured voice 
to Mme. Desmoulin, wife of M. Ouvrad’s business rival. 
Desmoulin was a wealthy man—report said he paid for his. 
wife’s jewellery—which was a compliment to them both— 
but of course he hadn’t Ouvrad’s millions. Such sums are 
not to be picked up by everyone. It isn’t easy—as some- 
one said—to pitch a convoy over a hill, after it’s paid 
for too, and cover it up in dust. Dust never pays. Though 
we all know there is nothing—from a commercial point of 
view—so lucrative as war. ‘The financiers were already 
sighing over the prospects of protracted peace. Think. 
of comparing a harvest of grain to a harvest of blood. 

Suddenly the little General leapt across the room—we 
may be sure everyone observed him—towards the honour- 
able sofa. Mme. de Staél, who had sat in moody silence 
ever since her rebuff (so very uncommon) listening—or 
not listening to the other ladies’ small talk—instinctively 
opened out her arms. She was a competent mistress of 
gesture, elocution and fine principles. She felt sure that 
the General had discovered her name, and, noble woman,, 
she-was prepared to forgive him. One forgives a hero. 
more readily than an undistinguished man. 

He leant over her (over her!) to speak to that “old 
frump” Fanny Beauharnais. His voice had the sweetest. 
tone imaginable. His interest was undeniable—his pleas- 
ure likewise. ‘Tears glistened on the painted cheeks of 
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the authoress. Her mittened fingers trembled. Everyone 
likes the public recognition of a great man, (On the 
whole we are rather flea-ish—we, the noble Society of 
Humans, which means of course, that we are pretty con- 
temptible. Education is the most limited Institution in 
the world. We know it, and still we go on with it, perhaps 
in the interest of that awful force, the unborn generation? 
Maybe we hope to make it easier for them? No, we don’t. 
‘To ninety-nine out of a hundred Life is limited to a grave 
—a little grave dug for one.) 

“Madam,” he said. “I am delighted to see you. Have 
you forgotten me?” 

‘Pardon, monsieur.”’ 

‘Pardon, madam.” 

The General without looking up moved aside so that the 
majestic Minerva could pass by. She strode across the 
room, followed at a very respectful distance, by M. Mon- 
trond, one of her body of Worshippers. Her genius was 
at the height of its earthly popularity. (How nice it 
must be. How I’d like to wear a yellow turban and to 
be followed about by a little crowd of worshippers.) M. 
Montrond, a fat young man with ideals (lofty), felt burn- 
ing indignation at the slight “‘that glorious woman” had 
suffered at the hands of a philistine. Mentally he snapped 
his fingers at the General’s field-record. What good are 
victories without discernment? He tried to make his 
thoughts clear to Minerva—he cornered her at a window. 
She stopped him. “Sir,” she said, “‘there is a form of 
greatness which can do no wrong” (evidently he hadn’t 
got hold of it). Much discomfited the young man sighed. 
You can interpret a sigh just as you please. He was long- 
ing to please her, his suffering oracle. He sighed again. 
She took no notice whatsoever. 

Bonaparte sank into the vacated place, looking at Miss 
—excuse us—at Mrs. Fanny’s kindly face with such rapt 
attention that it was no wonder she flushed. 

He had a wonderful memory. He put his elbows on 
the table—the handsome lamp quivered—so did the ladies 
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——and he recalled with remarkable fluency, one little in- 
significant incident after the other. “Hadn’t she known 
him ever since he’d been advanced to his first petticoat?” 

He’d heard of her gentle boasting—it had tickled him 
enormously (so—once upon a time he could enjoy a mild 
joke?) “Fie, madam,” he said, shaking an admonishing 
finger at her. “I never realized you told stories before— 
one thing leads to another. Have writers special dispensa- 
tions?” 

She was enchanted. She sat very upright. The laces 
on her tightly corsetted bosom rose and fell. Quite un- 
consciously she clasped and unclasped her reticule. Ex- 
cept for a large handkerchief, a piece of crochet, a minute 
scent bottle and a thin purse, it was empty. | 

“Let me look at it,” he said, taking it from her hands 
without more ado. “It’s the very same one that you used 
to stuff with bread and cheese at Bourienne’s dinners when 
we both arrived famished. I know I stole his tarts.” 

“Sir 199 

“Am I telling stories?” 

‘Shocking ones.” 

“Tt is a lovely bag,” he said. 

He stroked his cheek against its faded satin surface 
. . . he remembered those blooming tulips . . . had they 
faded? . . . No, nothing had faded. In this wonderful 
world everything had blossomed as a cherry tree in a 
single night. He glimpsed a Corsican garden and the blue 
sky of a cloudless dawn; not a leaf stirred... . 

He smiled at her. She was just the same—and her 
flowing dress. Nor had her words altered, nor her natural 
primness. Was she a shade more respectful? 

He sighed. “I won’t be happy until you’ve scolded me,” 
he said. “Once and for always I gave you the right to 
read me a lesson.” 

“T daresay, I daresay,” she said. “Good boys don’t get 
scolded. Monsieur,” she added in an altered tone, “you’ve 
grown up since I saw you. My authority belongs to the 
past.” , 
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‘We shatter our own past as we build our own future. 
I tell you, madam, nothing has changed between us.” 

The other ladies sat listening and nodding their heads. 
They were as immaterial to the General as the row of 
nodding china mandarins on the chimney shelf. He didn’t 
perceive them . . . He was steeped in an atmosphere as 
remote from War as Peace herself. He was binding him- 
self a garland of imperishable memories . . . Viewed by 
the side of our success, our first efforts and our first fail- 
ures can be pathetic, but they can also be as wonderful as 
a cherry tree in perpetual blossom. 

“T expect it’ll clear up after all,” said one lady in a high 
voice (for decency’s sake someone had to talk). 

“Tf it’ll only keep fine for Saturday,” said another plain- 
tively. She waved her little fan—they carried fans to 
breakfast in those days—“M. de Talleyrand, please come 
over here, and tell us if it is true that the Directory are 
going to appear as Ancient Romans.” 

M. de Talleyrand smiled at the pretty lady. hes at- 
tractive costume, ma’am,” he said. 

“So cold!” 

“So unbecoming!” 

“So unsuitable!” 

“A laurel wreath is never unbecoming, dear ladies.” 

“Why should they wear them?” Mme. Arnault made 
expressive eyes at the General. “Chérie,” she whispered 
to the woman next her. “An extraordinary man.” 

‘A beautiful idea,” said M. de Talleyrand. 

‘““We expect more from politics than beautiful ideas,” 
said M. Arnault sauntering up to the group—by the way, 
he and his wife were the only “pair” present.—‘T’d as 
soon be satisfied with a woman’s glance.” 

“What are you saying, you wicked young man?” said 
Mme. Desmoulin, archly. “M. Barras is a dear.” 

“They are all—darlings,”’ drawled Arnault. 

“Isn’t he horrid!” 

‘“‘Five distinguished legislators, is that better madam?” 
said Talleyrand smoothly. “You ladies cling to titles. I 
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never pay them any attention. They are often quite as 
worthless as ideas.” 

“Ideas are the stepping-stones to great actions, 
Arnault pompously. 

“True, sir. I’m always forgetting the real danger. 
Five is an awkward number. If I had anything to say in 
the matter—which God forbid—I’d let one gentleman go,” 
said Talleyrand. 

“Which one?” 

“That is fate’s business.” 

“Then there’d be four.” 

“Exactly.” 

“One again?” 

‘A beautiful idea, ma’am.” 

‘Then there’d be three.” 

“One is also a good number,” said Talleyrand mildly. 

“So forlorn,” said Mme. Desmoulin. 

“Who can fill the full cup, ladies?” 

“You might. You are a wizard, M. Talleyrand!” 

“Far too elegant,” said Arnault, beneath his breath. 

“The wine would be spilt, mesdames.” Talleyrand’s 
tones were deeply impressive. “Such a catastrophe might 
occur,” he added lightly, “if we showed the slightest i im- 
patience.” 

He looked at the clock. Everything in his house was 
conducted with clocklike regularity. His chef was never 
allowed to proceed with his art until the last guest had 
been announced. ‘“‘It is better,” said his master, “to wait 
for a good thing than to find a bad one at your elbows.” 

Talleyrand walked over to the other side of the table 
and tapped the General lightly on his shoulder during a 
convenient pause in his reminiscences. ‘I am grieved to 
disturb you sir,” he said, “but an omelette is capricious. 
Allow me, madam.” 

He led the way into the dining-room with Mme. de 
Beauharnais on his arm. 

Politely the others waited for the Baroness de Staél 
to follow. However, she remained in her corner, appar- 
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ently engrossed in the study of an English print after 
Gainsborough. “‘How charming,” she declared. “Delight- 
ful,” said a worshipper. 

, . “There is no ceremony in this house,” said Mme. Ar- 

‘nault, linking her arm in Mme. Desmoulin’s. What do 

you think of the General?” 

~ “TY don’t know. Where’s Mme. Grand?” 

_ “She is never visible on these occasions. He keeps her 
for big shows.” 

“What a comfort.” : 

“She told me, as a great secret yesterday, that they are 
| going to give a superb entertainment in Bonaparte’s hon- 
‘our. Two thousand invitations re 

“She always exaggerates.” 

“We'll be crushed to death if there’s a thousand.” 

They entered the dining-room. 

“Oh, a round table—how pretty! Violets—where did 
he get them, and how did he know that Bonaparte——” 
“I’ve told you he is a magician, darling.” 

“‘A very nice looking one, anyhow.” 

“Who? M. de Talleyrand?” 

“Cela va sans dire. I was thinking of the General.” 

“He is delightfully rude. Look at Minerva. Her turban 

as crooked as her face.” | 

‘Hush, she’ll hear us.” 

“She never hears anything except her own voice.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Nothing. How do we sit?” 

“Anyhow.” 

“Wait. He'll tell us.” 

The General was placed at his host’s right hand with 
M. Talma on his other side. M. de Talleyrand had kindly 
spared him the infliction of a lady, putting himself be- 
tween him and danger, as represented by Mme. la vicom- 
tesse de Beauharnais. 

“Perhaps Mme. Arnault,” said the host, “you will have 

the goodness to separate art and science? Mme. de Staél, 
I ask you to preside at your end of the table. Mme. Des- 
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moulin, here’s an empty seat which must have been reserved 
for you.” ; 

It was a simple, well-cooked meal, as short as it was sim- 
ple. ‘You can see,” said Mme. Arnault to M. Bougain- 
ville, “that he has studied the General’s tastes” (they had 
already remarked on the violets). ‘‘When Ouvrad lunched 
here last week—he lives for his stomach—we sat at table 
for two mortal hours and ended up a recherché meal with 
cock’s-combs served in peach jelly. I thought them 
horrid.” 

“JT much prefer stewed rice and prunes,” said the savant 
helping himself to a second portion of that dainty. 

“What did you eat in Africa?” 

Dates.” ) 

“Nothing else? Wasn’t it monotonous?” 

“It was less monotonous than satisfying, ma’am.” 

She looked at him. “Sir,” she laughed, “you are not 
nearly as thin as the General. Don’t pretend you are. 
How I envy you—both.” 

“Yet our ambitions are so different.” 

“How so?” 

“IT want to discover and Bonaparte wants to be dis- 
covered.” 

“He couldn’t have come to a better place,” said M. 
Talma, raising his glass. 

“T quite agree with you, sir,” returned Bougainville. 

“Mme. Arnault looked wisely at her plate and refrained 
from speaking. 

The General turned his back to the company, com- 
pletely engrossed by his host. Every now and again he 
laughed joyously. “You've hit it, sir,” he said, “ pon my 
word you’ve hit them down to the ground! Why aren’t 
you or I one of the lucky Five?” 

“Because we are lucky.” 

“Eh? I beg your pardon monsieur votre excellence.” 

‘“‘“Kxactly, monsieur le Général. Luck goes a long way 
if it is combined, shall we say with caution?” 
““We are well out of their shoes.” 
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“Supremely well.”? Talleyrand lowered his voice. ““When. 
they’ve all gone we’ll have a talk.” 

Mme. de Staél was the first to leave. 

“TI am desolated,” said M. Talleyrand, kissing the lady’s 
hand. “I thank you, however, ma’am, a thousand times 
for coming.” 

She said good-bye to no one else so as to evade looking 
at the General. He had the sense to get up and stand as 
she marched down the room. It was an honourable re- 
treat. M. de Talleyrand followed her into the hall. 

“Is he always like that?” she said, when they were alone. 
“Entirely engrossed by himself? What a pity, what a 
thousand pities! An angel with bad manners would turn 
into a bus-man. Don’t smile, M. Talleyrand. I implore 
you, don’t smile. Can’t you realise that my heart is 
lacerated? I love him! I can’t help loving him. We 
women are the slaves of our emotions!” 

He kissed her finger tips. “Ah, madam! There is 
nothing really worth having which hasn’t been difficult to 
procure.” : 

“You think a platitude will heal my broken—vanity? 
A far more significant term than heart.” 

“Try again.” 

“‘Sir—my broken pride!” 

‘It’s easily mended if you’re in earnest.” 

“In earnest? When did you find me flippant, sir? Don’t 
I practice what I preach! There are dolls enough in 
Paris without putting me in the parcel. True—he adores 
Joséphine de Beauharnais. If he finds her satisfying he’d 
naturally find me overpowering. No, I won’t despair. 
Good-bye, sir. Whenever you remember my poor insig- 
nificant self, come and see me. I’m never too occupied to 
receive you.” 

“Alas, madam, I’m a busy man.” 

“Sir, as if I did not know it! How many irons have you 
in the fire? You'll make a pretty pair, you two! What 
eyes, mon Dieu, what eyes! I’m miserable, sir, miserable! 
I rely on you—for the ghost of our past regard—to go 
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in immediately and inform General Bonaparte that I took 
a frank dislike to him.” 

“Why flatter him?” 

“True, he’s no fool. No, you’re a pair of brilliant 
rogues. If I’m in Paris [ll watch your careers with 
interest.” 

“T thank you, madam.” 

“Dieu merci, I’ve succeeded in making you cross at 
least! Can’t you realise my motive? I’m feeling better 
already. M. Montrond, if you are going my way, I'll give 
you a lift.” 

The worshipper stood with his hat in his hand. ‘“Ma- 
dam,” he said thrillingly, “my way is your way. Lead and 
I follow.” | 

“Au revoir, madam.” ‘Talleyrand limped elegantly 
back to receive a new set of departures. “Going?” he 
said. ‘You are all bewilderingly busy to-day. The Gen- 
eral has set a good example already.” 


The General sat by the window twirling in his hand a 
sheet of thick grey note paper. ‘There were two lines 
written on it—two absolutely innocuous lines. A baby 
could have swallowed them and taken no harm. The Gen- 
eral folded the paper carefully and put it into his pocket 
book. 

It was nearly three before he rose to go. His host, 
when he chose, could be very agreeable and entertaining. 
He had given the General a mass of minor information. 
Bonaparte was no less communicative. Once or twice they 
had nearly approached a confidence, but both in time had 
regained possession of their wits. It isn’t sensible to trust 
any man, particularly a new acquaintance. They smiled 
at each other—they paid each other genuine compliments. 
Both recognized in the other a formidable enemy and a 
necessary friend... Both had ambition—both had 
assets in the court of Heaven. They were distinguished by. 
a rare complexity of talent and a remarkable singleness 
of purpose. 
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On leaving, General Bonaparte grasped M. de Talley- 
rand’s hand with iron firmness. M. de Talleyrand didn’t 
flinch. “I thank you, sir,” he said earnestly. “I rely on 
you, sir,” answered the other, equally impressively. 

General Bonaparte bowed deeply. 

M. de Talleyrand bowed profoundly. 


CHAPTER XV 


J T was bitterly cold on Saturday morning, one of those 

' icy days with an uncomplimentary wind abroad which 
all women dread in connection with an open air function. 
Alas, we are not called the weaker sex without deserving: 
it. To put it boldly we are about as strong as our vanity. 

Joséphine considered every one had been negligently 
short-sighted. In December you can’t play at summer. 
As if there weren’t rooms enough and to spare at the 
Luxembourg without turning the courtyard into a theatre. 
They’d been feverishly busy—ever since Bonaparte’s ar- 
rival in Paris—in erecting tiers of seats to accommodate 
the invited guests. There was a special platform—beau- 
tifully decorated—so said Térézia—reserved for the Di- 
rectory, the General, and a few distinguished people, 
including themselves. They’d have a splendid view of the 
proceedings. The band would be immediately beneath 
them—surrounded by laurel trees in green tubs—and 
everyone else “squeezed anyhow.” (You know how pleas- 
ing is the sight of a packed hall to the ladies on the plat- 
form.) “My dear,” said Térézia, embracing Joséphine. 
“They are simply fighting for cards. We'll have to make 
the best of the weather. If it rains we are lost.” 

As if a gale wasn’t just as horrid! Joséphine shivered 
and much to her annoyance had to choose another dress. 
Ladies, we demand and expect your sympathy for our 
heroine. She had wanted to appear all in white—a soft 
creamy white, fitting as a glove—the prettiest dress she’d 
ever had—with a bunch of pale carnations at her breast— 
in case he was there—and her new furs in case it was cold. 

She had just bought a lovely set of sables every bit as 
good as Térézia’s. They’d cost a lot of money. ‘The 
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furriers had been so nice. Instead of wanting prompt 
payment the polite manager had held up his hands in 
horror at such an unbusiness-like proceeding. “Madam,” 
he’d said, “‘what an idea!” 

Bonaparte was a name to conjure by. So gratifying 
you know, and far more easily carried about than a cheque 
book. ‘The tradespeople honoured by citoyenne Bona- 
parte’s munificent patronage, hadn’t words sufficiently 
flattering to describe such a charming woman and such a 
charming customer. She was a lady, they said, a true 
lady. She never haggled about a price. In fact she very 
rarely asked what a thing cost, and if she did, occasionally, 
with her sweet smile say “how much?” she cared—how, 
little! Which is not exactly grammar, but we imagine it 
gives a fairly sharp outline of the circumstances. 

Happy lady! So few of us come home with our purses 
full—or the equivalent. Unlimited credit and unlimited 
extravagance get on splendidly together until the day 
of reckoning, when there are bound to be tears, futile 
promises and, possibly, scenes. But why look so far 
ahead? 7 

Joséphine stroked her new muff and gave a little sigh 
and a final glance out of her dressing-room window . . 
she’d have to wear her sapphire blue velvet (though she 
hated it) and her new hat to match, very simply trimmed 
with a prodigious ostrich feather Whadine from palest pink 
to deepest orange . . . she much preferred—never mind; 
her hats were legion (four years ago she hadn’t two 
chemises to her back and only six dresses and if “dear 
Paul” hadn’t come to the rescue . . . the Widow Beau- 
harnais just out of prison, hadn’t twopence to her credit 
. .. ). No doubt she’d be able to show her preference 
at the Palais Egalité promenade concert on Sunday after- 
noon. The thought sustained her. She also definitely 
decided that she wouldn’t wear any cut flowers, least of all 
carnations . . . she hoped—as her maid dropped her 
velvet skirt over her head—that he’d be there and notice 
their absence. What a false, abnormal character... 
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“Are you ready, Joséphine?” 

“In a minute, dear. I’ve got to change my dress.” 

Bonaparte was the greatest plague on earth! This was 
at least the twentieth time he’d put his head in through 
her dressing-room door, and each time he had looked a 
greater villain than before. 

“'There’s no hurry,” she said, “but don’t wait for me if 
you’d rather not. You'll be dreadfully in the way * 

“Madam” (he referred to his watch and his hand 
shook), ‘‘we are twenty-two minutes late as it is. Under 
the circumstances it’s an insult ie 

“Tl wear grey gloves, Celestine.” 

*“Bien, madam.” 

He banged the door, we’re sorry to say. He stamped 
down the stairs and he retreated into the waiting cab, 
before the slumbering jehu or the old horse had had time 
to observe him. He was in uniform—a green coat with 
red facings—white buckskin leggings—a_ three-cornered. 
hat under his arm—wild agony in his eyes—his hair like 
a goat-skin mat. In his nervous irritation he’d quite 
spoilt his tidy appearance. He had a trick when angry 
of passing his fingers through his hair. He was furious at 
Joséphine’s dilatoriness. He was full of whims, she said. 
He’d refused to hire a private carriage—one of his silly 
ideas which caused her—poor dear—such misery. Call 
him “the greatest man in France!’ And he couldn’t af- 
ford himself or his wife the common decencies of society. 
“A humorous state of affairs,” said Térézia, when José- 
phine came to her for sympathy. Joséphine didn’t like her 
laughing. She thought it such a stupid thing todo. . . 
‘“He’s honest,” she said darkly. ‘‘Who’s honest?” ‘“‘Bona- 
parte. He’s the soul of honour.” “Exactly, darling. But 
it is too funny all the same. Put your foot down and be 
firm. There is nothing like firmness in this life.”” Joséphine 
curled her pretty lips. ‘Or weakness,” she said, “human 
weakness. Oh, my dear, I don’t blame you. Married to: 
that pig Tallien I’d also play with my reputation, only 
its a dangerous game.” ‘'Térézia had closed her eyes in a 
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short reverie and when she had opened them she said some- 
thing very spiteful to her dearest Joséphine. We can’t 
remember if it was a general remark on age or a personal 
remark against M. Charles, all we know is that it wounded 
Joséphine to the heart. (The enclosure reserved for our 
‘vanity is very easily bruised.) 

Presently Mme. Bonaparte tripped downstairs into the 
little hall looking very serene and charming. As she 
leisurely finished buttoning her delicate pearl grey gloves 
she glanced around her and only discovered Celestine hold- 
ing her wadded cloak in readiness. We could give you an 
exact description of it—including the cost and the lining 
——and only desist because we wouldn’t like to be mistaken 
for a milliner—which would be derogative to our status 
as a novelist. (A clever writer is far superior to a clever 
dresssmaker—or at least a rarer find. Can you name a 
Street of Letters to compare with the Rue de la Paix? 
There’s no such thing—no such locality. You could spend 
a fortune in cabs—or taxis—careering all over the town 
and never find all your favourite authors clustered together 
—each with his sign over his door. The idea might be 
worth taking up—a toll gate at either end of the street. 
For sixpence any curious soul might read the name of 
London, Birmingham, Wells, and enterprising publishers 
might walk in and see the latest fashions in book craft 
and give their orders. If they couldn’t pay the big men’s 
prices they could go to lesser houses. Yet it pays to pay 
for aname. Quite a plain cloth dress with a “Peacock and 
Co.” tacked to the lining gives a woman satisfactory wear 
even if you can poke your finger through the stuff. Six 
of one and half a dozen of the other. Aren’t we mad!) 

*““Are you ready, Bonaparte?” she called, looking up at 
the ceiling. 

The man servant opened the front door. A gust of wind 
blew in. Joséphine slipped into her warm cloak and wrin- 
kled her pretty forehead at sight of the shabby cab. Pok- 
ing his head out of the window sat Bonaparte—“looking 
like twenty devils.” ‘Oh there you are,” she said in sweet 
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surprise as if it was the last place on earth she’d expect 
to see him: “How do I get in, Pierre?” 

The man lowered the creaking iron steps. Madam 
stepped daintily inside—the General making room for her 
—cabby flourished his broken whip and the old horse 
broke into a jog trot. “How it shakes,” said Joséphine. 
“Put up the window. I’m being blown to pieces.” “It’s 
broken,” said Napoleon, his lips trembling. He slipped 
his watch into his pocket. “An hour late,” he hissed (t’was 
the sound he made). “It isn’t my fault,” she said gently. 
His brow cleared. You couldn’t argue, far less be angry 
with Joséphine meek and mild. “Dear, I feel so excited,’” 
she said. “Darling,” he returned. ‘How do you like my 
new dress?” she asked. “It is beawtiful,’’ he answered, not 
like most husband’s looking the other way. He gave the 
blue velvet his undivided attention. We imagine that he 
stroked a fold of it very carefully. The circular cloak 
only gave him a glimpse of her finery. (Please say you 
want a description of that garment and that you won’t be 
satisfied until you get it.) 

They arrived exactly at the right moment, as Joséphine 
remarked afterwards. Everyone was there! You never 
saw such a crowd. (My dears, there are crowds and 
crowds.) The cynosure of all eyes was the General and 
the General’s wife. They walked—escorted by M. Barras 
—whom for the moment Joséphine had failed to recognise 
—up the carpeted gangway to their reserved seats on the 
special platform amidst tumultuous applause. Not a soul 
in Paris had grown tired of General Bonaparte’s name. 
To the majority he was an unknown figure—take it in 
either sense. They loved his appearance at once. Are 
heroes ever disappointing? “By his deeds shall ye know 
him.” Aren’t we quoting Homer? Bonaparte’s deeds 
were fabulous—and as to his youth it was beyond ques- 
tion. “What a perfect dear!” cried a lady. M. de Talley- 
rand—who happened to overhear her—smiled at her apt 
description—it was so charmingly incorrect. Immediately 


the clapping ceased the band played up and, when the band 
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stopped playing someone made a speech. Bonaparte’s 
was the speech of the day. You could have heard a pin 
drop when he got up to speak—such a silence—such a sea 
of grave, expectant faces. 

Joséphine couldn’t help looking at Térézia who sat be- 
hind her. It was Joséphine’s day. ‘'Térézia hadn’t the 
ghost of a part to play. Even M. Barras put her down, 
and as to the hero of the hour, he cut her openly. His 
manners were unique. ‘‘What a brute,” as some lady said. 
We’d say it was Mme. de Staél if she hadn’t been too 
clever a woman to show her hand. On the contrary, ever 
since M. Talleyrand’s breakfast party she had gone round 
the town enthusiastically speaking of the General’s mag- 
netic personality. ‘“‘He’s conquered me completely,” she 
said. “I adore him! Let M. de Staél object, I adore 
him!” M. de Staél naturally didn’t object. Ever since 
their wedding day eleven years ago, his wife had made a 
point of training him and by now, they both admitted, he 
was quite a model husband. Yet at times he would strike 
her as looking crushed—which was feeble of him. “Be a 
man,” she’d say. ‘Sir, I implore you be a man!” (He 
never contradicted her.) ‘Yes, my love,” he answered 
“vou are right, perfectly right as always.” That didn’t 
help his appearance—he still looked crushed. She put it 
down to his habitual financial straits. Necker’s daughter 
knew the value of money. Eventually they separated. She 
had no use for a broken reed. Rather sooner than she ex- 
pected he made her the only reparation which lay in his 
power (she’d been cruelly deceived) by dying, poor and 
unregretted, crushed to the last. As she said herself she 
was overpowering. Even though he suffered from a weak 
character we offer him our sympathy. It isn’t the easiest 
thing in the world to be the husband of a cocksure female 
, genius, bolstered up by the admiration of all sorts and 
conditions of people—barring Napoleon. De Staél must 
have venerated Napoleon’s infallible judgment as much as 
he must have regretted his faithful courtship. If you re- 
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member, he courted her—on and off—for seven years if it 
wasn’t longer; he bombarded his Swedish Majesty with 
humble letters begging for promotion, not on account of 
his own merits but that he could be in a position to offer 
Necker’s gifted heiress and only child a marriage worthy © 
of her parts. As you know he got his own way at last, 
just as an obstinate and greedy child gets his slice of plum 
cake and his pain. There’s something very depressing in a 
true moral tale. 

The General began his speech jerkily. M. de Talley- 
rand, watching him carefully, liked him for his nervous- 
ness. He might have been a little school boy reciting 
Horace before a board of directors and the “Head” im- 
mediately in front of him—a head as cold as stone and less 
impressionable. You know yourself a deep water dive is 
nothing compared to it for horror. It’s the limit—and 
you’re got to be cheeky to dance off your lines as Brown in 
a squeaky treble . . . He faced the Body O’ Five—with- 
out an atom of encouragement and a great deal of natural 
suspicion ... what was he going to say?—the prelimi- 
naries over he’d be bound to drop a thunderbolt in their 
midst. Behind him lay Victory—before him spread an 
effulgent path, rosy with immensity. The Body O’ Five 
would willingly have blocked the way. ‘They were even 
now doing their best. Look at their gravity—the years 
which sat on each man’s shoulder, unfamiliarly draped 
in a toga—(what Joséphine graphically described as a 
shawl)—bare legs—laced sandals and the inevitable laurel 
wreath crowning each venerable head. Something slightly 
ludicrous about the gentlemen’s appearance. It might 
have been the fault of the wind, you know. Piercing 
gusts blew across the courtyard. The ladies held their 
enormous muffs to their little noses and would have rubbed 
their cheeks to stimulate circulation if they hadn’t been 
afraid of tampering with their make-up. It was the day 
of vanity boxes. You looked ghastly, they said, without a 
touch of rouge—sometimes it was more than a touch. 
The most hardened pessimist present couldn’t help smil- 
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ing, for instance, at Mme. Fanny de Beauharnais’ face— 
she looked like a faithful adoring clown, they said. Her 
eyes touched in by two lines of jet black (her hair yellow 
as brass)—never left the General’s countenance for one 
moment. She didn’t even look round when Mme. Récamier 
——the new beauty—created a momentary disturbance by 
getting up and standing on her seat the better to see or 
the:better to be seen—who knows? | 

She was a young woman, barely nineteen, dressed in 
white—white from top to toe—so unsuitable, as Joséphine 
said. By the way there were many “unsuitable” dresses 
present. Sometimes you can’t follow the weather and 
your own taste at the same time. Light colours are pro- 
verbially festive and this was a festive occasion—let any- 
one deny it who has the face to do it! Joséphine purposely 
didn’t look at Mme. Récamier’s slight figure swaying on 
her stool—no, bench. Some women will do anything to 
court notoriety . . . no doubt all Paris would be speak- 
ing about her to-morrow—particularly those who sat im- 
mediately behind her and whose view she blocked. There 
was a murmur—a distinct murmur. Naturally they ob- 
jected. Who cares if a woman is pretty or not, if she’s 
in the wrong place? Very wrong of her indeed to make an 
exhibition of herself . . . looking so smiling and uncon- 
cerned, the white feathers on her hat standing, in the wind, 
at a ridiculous angle . . . she looked a fool . . . pretty? 
—so—%o. 

Joséphine buried her face in her lovely muff. It was so 
cosey, so soft, so warm—so suitable. Didn’t that ridicu- 
lous creature carry a chiffon scarf, fluttering on her arm? 
Joséphine, from the shelter of her muff, took a good look 
at Mme. Récamier. She’d disappeared. She’d sat down 
—what a mercy! 

The fact is General Bonaparte had given her one 
glance, probably freighted with cold dislike. We know he 
didn’t approve of pushing females and we know his glances 
were peculiarly telling. Mme. Récamier afterwards con- 
fided to Mme. Rémusat that that particular one had 
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frozen the marrow in her spine and that it was sheer luck 
_ that she hadn’t tumbled forward over the fat man who sat 
in front of her. We’ve never suffered from a frozen spine, 
but it sounds an unpleasant complaint, and we can only 
hope the chiffon scarf warmed her. She tucked it pres- 
ently round her throat and sat as still as a good child on 
a visit, the good child, owing to her fright, being on her 
best behaviour. She didn’t get up again before everyone 
had moved. So much for a glance! 

(Ten thousand botherations that we never met him!) 
I wonder would he have frozen us? He would have tried 
to of course, his pet detestation was female talent— 
(that’s a presumptuous speech—we know it and we'll keep 
to it—truth is sometimes better than fiction). And why, 
in truth’s name, should we deny ourselves! Cleverness is 
born, not made. We haven’t wrung it out of the labour of 
years to spread it thinly on a sheet of paper for your 
(and our) edification. Like a bubbling spring is the gifted 
mind and a blessing to the thirsty owner. We are proud 
and thankful. It would be wicked to say anything else. 
Our pride is tempered with curiosity. How deep is it? 
Lord, Thou creator of all things—will it be unto us a 
perpetual source, never failing, of old pleasures re-told, 
or are we already nearing the dregs? The death of talent 
is a tragedy. How many of us have gone to draw water 
and found a stagnant pool. Maybe we fancy it as fresh 
and pure as ever. We dispense the putrid stuff. God 
knows our sufferings when we discover our mistake. God 
knows that a beautiful woman has more difficulty in grow- 
ing old than her plain sister. And what applies to a set 
of regular features, enhanced by a good complexion, in a 
tenfold degree belongs to intellect, that fragile, amazing 
construction of innate sense and sympathy. It’s sym- 
_ pathy with our subject—very often ourselves—which sets 
our torch alight. We would go as far as to say that a 
heartless man or woman can never achieve artistic breadth. 
The mainspring of life is lacking. Dullness encompasses 
humdrum selfishness. If you “get on” it is not owing to 
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your mother wit but to your good luck. Good luck— 
bless you—will put a live fool into a good place, and, in 
spite of his folly, keep him there. You know it. I know 
it. As if all lies and all truth and all existence were not 
created out of mystery. We like the tradition of the 
Three Fates—gnarled and wrinkled—spinning out their 
threads to destroy or to save. It’s a fine study of the 
remorselessness of life. We are like maggots in the hands 
of the Fates. They can—with a turn of their wrists— 
choke our undeveloped beings or let us loose to glow as 
butterflies. Butterflies are symbolic of light and joy and 
freedom. Their day isn’t a long one but while it lasts it is 
beautiful. They wake to beauty and they die in beauty. 
Fluttering amongst the roses they need never imagine 
them pruned and leafless. It’s a blessed dispensation to 
die not young, but at the right moment. To survive our- 
selves is to suffer death twice. We are still harbouring on 
the dissolution of the spirit in a living body. Madness 
aside—there must be a depth of rejoicing in madness 
which sanity has never grasped—but the slow wastage of 
nervous force in a mentally unclouded being—good Lord 
deliver us. (Speak of selfishness—if ever there was a 
little grave—built for one—we are the right applicant.) 
Has a sudden cloud come over the sun that we are false 
to our inherent optimism? It is not like us to take a dis- 
mal view of future events. On the contrary every un- 
opened day contains for us a maximum of joy, of work, 
of love and hope. 

The General wound up his speech with fine eloquence, 
never once referring to his notes—his eyes full of fire— 
his words weighted by significance—which is the true test 
of oratory—one by one he dropped them into their right 
place. The Five stared uncomfortably from their seats 
of honour—five gilt chairs upholstered in red velvet. 
M. Barras yawned (he always yawned when uncertain). 
M. La Reveiller coughed—a tricky little cough. M. Carnot 
shut his mouth. M. Rebvell pulled at his goat’s beard and 
tried to look indifferent. M. Cambacéres blinked .. . 
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_ The General spoke deliberately. The wind whistled round 
the corner. As Térézia said, ““Why hadn’t they had the 
sense of erecting a glass shelter? The people on the other 
side of the railings could: just as well have had their gape 
for nothing and they would have been spared a double 
infliction . . . She was sure the people had an unpleasant 
smell. A strong wind carries far is 

The General’s voice soared above the wind. There is 
nothing like our recognised authority for giving our least 
remark importance. He knew what he was talking about. 
He didn’t speak of victory as weak men bleat of the mil- 
lenium to be scratched in anyhow by their united puny 
efforts. He took a firm hold of the situation. He’d better 
it. He spoke of reforms—he designated various depart- 
ments. The Five shuffled on their seats. Greybeards hold 
an unshaven chin in contempt (and youth returns tit for 
tat. Aren’t we a set of ragamuffins!). A murmur rose 
from the packed audience. You know that living thrill 
which binds us closer than love? It is one of the large 
moments of life when Expectancy walks hand in hand with 
Certainty. 'They’ve found a Man. Like Everyman, in 
the old mortality play, he appealed to them all. 

“Citizens,” he said, “we have arrived at a new develop- 
ment in our national history. To-day our position is 
materially improved. We have the right to demand a 
freer scope and a better place for ourselves and our coun- 
try. France has emerged from her temporary shadows 
the stronger for her brief eclipse. Anarchy and disorder 
have taught us—under Divine dispensation—what to 
evade and what to acquire. France shall prosper, and in 
her greatness be the envy of the world. Let us go soberly 
to work with no false elation and, above all, no false 
modesty. Modesty can crack a ruin about our ears. 
Modesty is often a name of cowardism and inertia. I 
tell you golden opportunity is with us. We are facing the 
dawn—a long day lies before us. Citizens, I rely on your 
support and cooperation to achieve peace with honor. 
Let each man do what he can.” 
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He sat down amidst unanimous applause (the gentlemen 
in the laurel wreaths leading the way). It was a clever 
trick this appeal to individual action—it gave a wider 
field for work and—personal ambition. Who’s free of this 
sin, if sin it be? Only saint’s work for humanity. Politi- 
cal saints are as scarce as blue roses. 

M. de Talleyrand clapped his hands gently and thought 
deeply . . . a strange young man. Was he a politician 
disguised as a general or a general disguised as a politi- 
cian? Did it matter which so long as he was strong in 
each part? M. de Talleyrand approved of versatility. 
On the whole he approved of talent, though he would (per- 
haps) have preferred to have kept it in the family. No, 
on second thoughts that’s a fool’s argument. Does a 
talented man like incapable service? Of course he doesn’t. 
He appreciates having his orders well executed . . . stay, 
there was no question of service here. This young man 
without employment was looking out for a Master’s job. 
The idea tickled M. Talleyrand. He smoothed his very 
~ white hands and looked smilingly at General Bonaparte. 

He was sitting—not at his ease—having ‘said what he 
wanted to say (brilliantly) he had immediately relapsed 
into his nervousness. His mouth twitched. His eyes 
were covered, not shut, covered with a curious dull grey 
film. To all appearance he might have been a deserving 
_ young officer who had failed for promotion—a thin, anx- 
ious young man with his way yet to make in the world— 
in the meanwhile waiting in a corner (we know those cor- 
ners—so easy to get into, so impossible to get out of). 
It was an illusion of course—extraordinarily delusive. 
General Napoleon Bonaparte had already made a name 
for himself. He was going to enlarge it. That young 
man for all his thinness and shyness and awkwardness, 
was not going to let his opportunities slip. In raising 
France to her proper place—— 

M. de Talleyrand broke off the thread of his reflections 
at this juncture. People were moving. He turned to 
the beautiful lady beside him—she was always a model 
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of patience—it’s sometimes a delightful trait of stupidity. 
“My dear Catherine,” he said, “would you like some hot 
soup?” 

Mme. Grand said she would. 


The following week opened splendidly. Joséphine had 
her days and her nights so fully occupied that it was with 
difficulty she could fit in her sleep. More you can’t say of 
a fashionable woman’s idea of enjoyment. Instinctively, 
at all the parties, she took the lead. She had a natural 
propensity for entertaining and being entertained. With- 
out being exceptionally talented she had that rare gift of 
charm which covers a multitude of faults. Even if she had 
said the wrong thing, which, to give her her due, very sel- 
dom occurred, she could smooth out the rough edges with 
her singularly charming smile. Ever since her “heroic” 
husband’s return to Paris Joséphine had had no occasion 
to weep. Ergo—she smiled. She belonged to the brigade 
of women who either weep or smile. She knew no middle 
course. Her life was either a dream of perfection or a 
nightmare of horror. Poor dear lady, later on she revelled 
in nightmares twisting her little wedding ring round her 
slender finger. When you want to be married “‘ouce and 
for always as it is written in the Bible, which is only re- 
spectable and proper as it should be,” it would strike you 
as a devilish trick to wish to overthrow God’s ordinances 
in favour of a Protestant law. It wasn’t a law either. 
Divorce is in reality an ecclesiastical offence, and only 
granted under special circumstances . . . she shuddered 
(by this time completely enveloped in her nightmare)— 
weren’t her circumstances extraordinary? She touched 
her head where, on grand occasions, her imperial diadem 
rested. “An Emperor can do no wrong.” Alas—the same 
Imperial impugnity is not meted out to his consort, how- 
ever loving, noble and sweet. Here we may be sure she 
removed her hands to cover her eyes and that she indulged 
in a few generous tears. A nightmare requires an accom- 
paniment of tears, Joséphine’s tears were in the nature of 
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a rainbow. Poor dear lady, she was naturally averse to 
grief, naturally volatile, pleasure loving, and indolent. 
After all, the great “crime” brought against her by the 
inflexible demands of dynasty, couldn’t directly be laid to 
her charge. She’d had children before. She was always 
bringing them forward too. She’d done her best by Na- 
poleon, she’d been his humble and dutiful wife (the honey- 
moon aside) and she’d wanted a baby, badly. She’d drank 
bitter waters and eaten nauseous sweet stuffs and fervently 
offered up prayers to Sainte Monica to grant Bonaparte’s 
desire—and her own—and even sought the advice—in the 
same cause—of a bearded individual, a miracle doctor, if 
he wasn’t a wizard right out. He’d muttered incantations 
over her; in her presence he’d boiled down the head of a 
bat, the claws of a cat and the heart of a young goat. 
She’d heard the fearsome mess simmer and sputter in the 
dark. She had been so afraid and so pleased until Bona- 
parte had discovered what he was pleased to call her 
infernal idiocy and had expelled the quack doctor and 
treated her to a fine exhibition of his contemptuous wrath. 
Poor dear Joséphine, how she had trembled! Even tears 
had brought her no relief. She had had to buy her par- 
don at the expense of a good many solemn promises, which 
she kept—you know her as well as Ido. Do women of her 
weak character keep their word? If they do, they’ll al- 
ways manage, with mouse-like ingenuity, to nibble all the 
essentials away and still believe in their own honour. We 
have always regarded the individual opinion with respect. 
It’s so extremely variable—not to say unexpected. With- 
out being lawless Joséphine followed no rule. Legal mat- 
ters had never interested her until her own case woke her 
up to the nobility of the law. It was a wonderful dis- 
covery. Hadn’t she been married twice—to the same 
man? (You remember that religious ceremony prior to 
the coronation which Bonaparte had at the time con- 
sidered unnecessary?) To dissolve such a marriage was. 
a terrible sin. She wept and she pleaded—she studied 
ponderous tomes—poor lady—and Bonaparte’s wishes. 
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He might—if he’d wanted to—have wiped his feet on his 
Empress’s pliant back. She would have accepted any 
ignominy if she could have preserved the shadow of her 
rank ... a dethroned Queen ... she’d never cared for 
history—but now she sobbed over Mary, Queen of Scots; 
over Margaret of Navarre, Henri IV’s dissolute wife, and 
all the “unfortunates.” She despised the tyranny of men. 
What wicked, Godless creatures! No good ever comes of 
injustice. She’d shut up her history books and play on 
his superstition. If he sent her empty away retribution 
would fall upon him . . . stars are not stationary—nor 
destiny infallible. Some terrible calamity would over- 
whelm him. ‘Take care!” she whispered. “My heart, 
my love, my all in all—take care!” In this vein she never 
failed to score. Her courage returned and Hope looked 
towards a new day. The dust grew thick on the history 
books and the mantua makers were kept busy with fresh 
orders from their sovereign lady. She dressed herself and 
she laughed and she sang until the rains fell. It was an 
uncertain season. We’ll say that for him, he also suffered. 
Terror made him cruel. In the far horizon he saw his 
throne toppling into oblivion. He wanted weight behind 
him. And he'd take it! He shut his heart against José- 
phine. He remembered her faults and her follies. He re- 
membered her age. In his mind’s eye he saw his unborn 
son and heir wrapped in his imperial swaddling clothes. 
It was a glimpse of fulfilment. “Bonaparte!” He heard 
her voice, the voice of Joséphine, and he hardened his 
heart. She would wait sobbing outside his locked door 
“Go!” he’d say harshly. She heard his command. 
She didn’t see the tears in his eyes . . . in the depth of his 
strange being he yearned for her—smile. 


After giving the matter our deliberate attention we 
consider that Joséphine in 1798 had her happiest days. 
She didn’t realize it, of course. If we sat in a butter tub 
all day we’d still fancy a softer place. It’s human nature 
which—say what you will—is naught but a cantankerous, 
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grasping old lady. She ought to know better by this time. 
We can’t say we’ve hurried her. She’s been trotting round 
the earth for thousands of years in and out, in and out of 
countless generations and, on the whole, her improvements 
are mighty small. We can hear her snarling—she hates 
being criticised. ‘You all think in whichever lot you 
happen, that you are the end and the beginning of all 
things. Such ratty conceit!” Why should she be so 
harsh? And why put the end before the beginning and 
what is ratty conceit?—sounds poisonous stuff. Clap her 
out—clap her out, if you haven’t the courage to hiss her 
out! There isn’t enough courage to go round this world 
—do you think we don’t know it? Brothers, at times 
we’ve whimpered and trembled for our own poor little ex- 
istence. It’s been pure agony for us to contemplate death 
—not the death of talent—but death—death which will 
sever us from life. We love life with passionate adoration. 
Life has been our favoured lover. Life has been sufficient. 
‘“Ratty conceit??? Maybe. Such astounding self-suffi- 
ciency is rare and maybe not altogether an advantage— 
though it keeps us “moral.” Lord! what a case for the 
defence! What’s the virtue of being “‘good” if it pleases 
you? Isn’t it mere pandering to the flesh? We'll have 
done with ourselves (until the next time) in the following 
solemn request. Bury us due south and wrap us round 
with heather—no matter if it’s in bloom or not. Heather 
is the flower of the wilderness and sweet as life. If it 
prickles, so does life. Life, dear life. You see we’ve seen 
it under its best auspices—healthy as a thriving infant’s 
flesh. We could rather imagine a diseased mind than a 
diseased body. We’ve lived with health in familiar inti- 
macy all our days. We have counted as our friends .. . 
silence thou boastful spirit! Is it seemly to crack up your 
own wealth? Everyman—except he meets a violent end 
—as far as his health goes—dies a beggar. Life, dear life 
. .. Why didn’t God arrange human existence on a su- 
perior scale? Say, a hundred years of youth against ten 
years of maturity. No fading—in the fullness of life, 
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death. Fancy the stately ships sinking in the flawless sea. 
. . isn’t death a miracle—and is there a greater and a 
lesser miracle? Miracle as miracle enouw’ for us. Dear 


life. 


In less fantastic terms Joséphine sang her little hymn 
of praise to the powers which be. The reception at the 
Foreign Office was a great success. Everything was beau- 
tifully done, no expense had been spared. M. de Talley- 
rand was an admirable host. Mme. Grand looked “quite 
nice.” She was in white satin and pearls and coached 
before hand—in what’s it called?—a part without a line? 
Napoleon noticed her—he’d have been a graven image if 
he hadn’t—and thought her very handsome. He admired 
silent women. ‘Truth to tell in this hall of chattering 
females stupid Catherine Grand scored an unqualified suc- 
cess. In her superficial role as hostess she occupied a seat 
opposite Mme. Bonaparte at the enormous round table 
(capable of seating three hundred guests at a time) cov- 
ered with a snowy damask cloth, wreaths of roses (must 
have been artificial or Nice) and massive silver gilt plate, 
including several ponderous candelabras, fitted with wax 
lights and immense silver dishes of dressed meats. The 
ladies sat—the men stood behind them. Supper was served 
in ten rooms. There were two thousand guests to be 
catered for—guests who had incidentally paid for their 
entertainment in new clothes. You remember the patriotic 
tradesman who, in answer to a customer who haggled 
over the price of a piece of silk, told her she could have it 
for nothing. ‘Don’t mention it, ma’am. Nothing could 
be too expensive in honour of General Bonaparte.” How 
he—the worthy draper—must have fancied himself! It’s 
rather exalting to rob yourself in favour of a mean old 
woman... 

Bonaparte stood behind Joséphine’s chair. We wonder 
if he steadied his plate on her pretty neck? She was wear- 
ing her pearls and her diamonds and a little order with a 
blue ribbon—a present from Genoa. We may admire dia- 
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monds on ourselves—we women—but we love an order. 
She—Joséphine—didn’t mind the heat at all, or the crush. 
Everyone wanted to look at her, even if they couldn’t all 
achieve an introduction. As it was she was curtseying all 
the evening—in time with the band—accompanied by M. 
de Talleyrand’s courtly expressions. He thought her 
charming. He honestly congratulated the General. The 
General beamed. He still adored his wife—she was the 
queen of women! He forgot his shyness when he praised 
Joséphine. He’d nod his head and smile and once—we 
fancy it was after the game course—he so far forgot his 
bearings that he bent down and kissed her bare shoulder. 
He fancied he was unobserved. Poor deluded mortal! 
Tie was the tit-bit of the feast. You’d rather go without 
your ice than not look at the General. All night he was 
fenced in with a hedge of inquisitive eyes. His least little 
action commented—his monosyllables quoted. 

We fancy it was at this juncture that Mme. de Staél— 
pushing her plate and M. de Staél aside—Bonaparte had 
set the fashion of undivided couples—it was a quaint 
novelty—rose from her seat with true Minerva stolidity, 
and bore down on the hero and put him through his ques- 
tions. They are too well known to interest us. But we 
can fancy Germaine’s retreat—the covered laughter— 
and Joséphine admonishing her General for his tactless 
answers. 

“I did it on purpose,” he said. 

“Then you oughtn’t to,” she said. “It’s very rude to 
be unkind. She wanted a compliment you know.” 

“She didn’t get it,” he said. 

(But she reached fame on the crest of a nasty remark. 
N. B. If you want a remark to live make it nasty. Who 
remembers the kind things said about us?) 

The evening was a huge success. And M. de Talley- 
rand—whose finances were not very brilliant—achieved 
substantial increase in his credit. It’s marvellous how 
sums in addition work out the same whichever end you 
commence at. It’s a fact. I’ve never thought of it before. 
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In future—out of pure contrariness—I’ll start when to- 
ting up a bill from the top of the page. “It’s more un- 
common Ma’am,” as said the genteel sales lady in com- 
paring a garment of rhinoceros paws to one of electric 
seal (most of us have eaten that animal though it’s not 
considered a company dish). Of course it didn’t appear 
—under any disguise whatever—on M. de Talleyrand’s 
supper table. As we have said, he did his friends proudly 
—at least a thousand he’d never seen before. Must be 
nice to be introduced—or take the introduction for 
granted—to a thousand new friends in one evening. 
Mme. Merlin de Douai—the financier’s wife—with child- 
yish curiosity wondered how much the party had cost him. 
‘Not being highly cultivated she put the question naively 
‘to her host. Talleyrand’s finely cut mouth flickered. He 
replied with absolute gravity and one of his beautiful bows.. 
““Not the wealth of Peru, madam.” She’d never heard of 
the place. ‘“‘You men of the great world, you always make 
me feel so small,” she said dimly realizing she’d made a 
social blunder. “En ce cas, madame, M. de Douai était, 
pour vous un veritable douer du ciel.”’ She laughed. M. 
de Talleyrand smiled. ‘‘Charmante,’” he said, “char- 
mante.” (He was devilish rude according to our mind.) 
‘‘Rudeness is of no importance as long as it does not 
touch your victim.” Another of his little maxims—which 
he practised assiduously. Lucky for him most of his 
“friends” were dense. He’d have preferred them less 
opaque. No one enjoys sticking a hide-proof pig—an 
animal who won’t even wince at the proper moment. 
There were many such “pigs”—sociable pigs in Paris in: 
798. Sometimes poor Talleyrand sighed for the dear dead 
days of yesterday—he didn’t regret his lost youth—for 
all practical purposes he still-had it at his beck and call 
but he missed the ancien régime. Any woman would, at 
his whistle, have fluttered into his arms. As he said 
himself with whimsical regret, he had only one pair of 
arms to his disposition and the lovely ladies were as nu- 
merous as ever. Besides, Catherine might object. His 
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friends doubted this. Was she capable of caring? (wasn’t 
she!). It wasn’t flattering to Talleyrand, his headpiece 
or his ancestry, but it was a fresh proof—if he’d wanted 
it—of the extinction of courtesy. In the old days you 
were politely rude. How odd it was, he thought, this af- 
termath of a Revolutionary Government. It had smashed 
itself but it had brought forward the wrong people. He 
didn’t approve of the way the sack had been shaken—it 
had been clumsily done. (Talleyrand was a warm admirer 
of grace in any form—though he preferred it in a pretty 
woman.) The murder of his late lamented majesty Louis 
XVI, was the least of their offences . .. ah well, time 
(and Bonaparte) would remedy the evil. He’d help him 
to clear the rooms. Already he was considering Bona- 
parte’s social chances. He’d have to go very high . . . no 
doubt—if he tried, he himself could advance before him, 
only he was too dog-on lazy to push. If he must push, 
he’d push someone else—far less fatiguing and far less 
dangerous. He’d try and make it easy for his friends 
. « « he’d introduce the General to influential families and 
leave him in charge of the ladies who’d teach him his man- 
ners ; (so seldom that they are all born with us) . . . every 
master has started life as a pupil . . . he’d want a good 
commission on the job. If not Bonaparte, who else? Very 
rapidly he made a mental calculation, weeding out, as it 
were, the ranks of his friends until he left some half dozen 
likely fellows in the field . . . no, there was no one else 
.« -- Poor France! He felt really sorry for France. 
The band of selected instrumentalists was playing bril- 
liantly. He’d been fortunate in picking up a First Violin 
of extraordinary virtuosity. He was a fat man with a 
benign smile in a pigeon grey velvet coat with a lavender 
silk tie tied in a loose knot. (He’d refused to wear uni- 
form.) Presently he was going to perform a solo. The 
General had stopped the band to shake hands with the 
First Violin. The First Violin had greeted him conde- 
scendingly. No one had dared to smile. It was like a 
picture out of a play—one of those brief incidents which 
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happen—and live. It pleased Talleyrand. Now he un- 


derstood the man’s reason for coming. He—like the pom- 
pous draper—considered no sacrifice too great in honour- 
ing the man of honour. Térézia, Mme. Tallien, had told 
him of this musical wonder. ‘“He’s not a man,” she’d said, 
‘she’s an obstinate devil, but he’s also a prodigy—he thrills. 
you through and through! Are all genuises as cross- 
grained?” ‘Madam, I know so few. In my little crowd 
there are hardly none.” “I'll give you Souci,” she said, 
“on condition you find him out.” ‘I promise——” 
However, before M. Talleyrand had time to remember 
his promise in the cause of psychological research, the fat 
individual had disappeared, leaving his handsome hono- 
rarwwm on the table. It was a wonder it hadn’t been stolen. 
Some of the Foreign Ministers’ friends weren’t squeamish. 
Meeting Mme. Tallien after supper—shining as a luminous. 
idol—she loved a great party, plenty of love and plenty 
-of food—he bent reverently over her and “he did it for 
love,” he murmured. ‘“‘Who?” she returned sharply. “You 
are safe, ma’am,” he whispered, “and he’s run away sup- 
perless. <A queer trait of genius. Talent grabs all it can 
get.” He broke off and introduced, instead of a philo- 
sophic utterance, a very spirited compliment. She thought 
it as good as his champagne. He knew her brand in both 


cases. 


Joséphine, two or three days after the Foreign Office 
party, told Térézia frankly that she couldn’t understand 
Bonaparte’s character. She believed that he was behaving 
in this extraordinary manner merely to annoy her. There 
was no question as to his popularity—crowds followed. 
him wherever he went—when they recognised him, that’s 
to say; National hymns were sung spontaneously in his. 
presence (and you couldn’t do more except you stood on 
your head); at the least provocation people shouted 
themselves hoarse or applauded with equal vigour—so 
splendid of them, you know, and yet—can you believe it, 
instead of feeling elated and gratified that incomprehen- 
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sible husband of hers evaded all public demonstrations. He 
never put his nose out o’ doors if he could help it, he 
loved sulking at home—you might have thought he was 
suffering from a skin eruption on his face, which wasn’t 
the case at all. He was looking remarkably well. He pre- 
ferred sitting at home or, buried in his overcoat, with his 
hat cocked over his eyes—in shabby civilian clothes (how 
could he expect to be recognized?). Venturing out to visit 
a few of his cronies or spending hours in some dusty office 
pouring over maps. He was perfectly mad over maps— 
such a dull occupation! 'Térézia quite agreed. However, 
she supposed he had a motive. Joséphine clasped her 
jewelled fingers theatrically. ‘Tell me,” she said, “what 
is it?” Térézia couldn’t. So like her you know, she 
always professed to do all things but she never performed 
any one of them if she could help it. However, they both 
agreed he was too aggravating for words. ‘What does 
he want, darling?” asked Térézia looking grave. “Em- 
ployment,” said Joséphine. ‘“‘He’s starving for work. 
Don’t you despise a man who can’t appreciate a holiday?” 
"Térézia said she did. 

Mme. Tallien’s life was all play and no work. We can’t 
really consider her love affairs as a serious occupation. 
She got her kisses at such an easy cost, though she occa- 
sionally let them out at exorbitant figures. Even Ouvrad 
was beginning to fidget—he thought he was paying for 
more than his share. No doubt he was perfectly right. 
We know Térézia was inclined to naughtiness. Her self- 
defence to Ouvrad, which cost him roughly speaking, two 
hundred thousand francs, was a very able performance. 
Lots of people are potentially clever and never know how 
to bring it out. It’s a pity, a great pity, as dear Sans- 
Souci would say. He wasn’t clever “you know”—one of 
your dear lumbering, fumbling wiseacres to whom the 
angels light a candle. Which, by the way, strikes us as 
a good definition of unconscious virtue. The only virtue 
to our mind worth twopence. (I do hate a conscious 
Churchwarden. ) | 
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It was with the utmost difficulty Joséphine “pulled” 
Bonaparte to the theatre, though she knew he liked a good 
play. Considering that he was a nobody from Corsica— 
her mother-in-law’s oil bottles still rankled in Joséphine’s 
mind, though of course her good taste prevented her mak- 
ing any allusions to them—it was odd, to say the least of 
it, that he should object to the audiences. She allowed 
that they were a queer lot, in fact, the queerest collection 
imaginable; democrats, incroyables, ci-devants, diplomats, 
litterateurs, financiers—retail and wholesale—and women 
of all sizes, all shapes, all complexions and all characters. 
The General loathed the mixture. On the two occasions 
when Joséphine’s entreaties had prevailed over his inclina- 
tions, he had bowed very coldly on entering his box, in 
acknowledgment of the frantic applause which greeted his 
appearance; whereupon he had immediately hidden himself 
at the back, and in spite of all she said to the contrary re- 
fused to take a second call. He had:sulked—so she said— 
both evenings terribly, and neither cart, horses, nor ropes: 
would make him come out from his hiding-place. No doubt, 
sulking at the back of the box, he had been reflecting over 
many things, amongst others the day when he would be 
able to walk unaided . . . at present he was supported 
by the public he so heartily despised—there isn’t a greater 
grievance to a self-opinionated man. No doubt—on his 
return home—he practised as it were, his steps, or devised 
some cunning little invention as a substitute for his moral 
crutches. In his own rooms or out o’ doors he was hard 
at work. He didn’t repeat his free day. Perhaps it 
hadn’t been an unqualified success? He did repeat his 
private visit to M. Charles—Maurice de Périgord Talley- 
rand. Joséphine, if she’d known of it, would have put it 
down to plausible vanity in having such an aristocratic 
acquaintance. 

M. de Talleyrand, in his smooth, delightful way, en- 
couraged his young friend. He liked seeing a thorough- 
bred horse or a spirited young man in action, it brought 
their muscles into play. He encouraged his young friend 
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to talk—he wanted a deal of encouragement to commence 
—once off he was a free and enthusiastic speaker. 

The English invasion, planned and commissioned by the 
Body o’ Five, didn’t particularly excite him. However, 
M. de Talleyrand advised him to treat it seriously. He 
agreed and travelled down to the coast of Normandy— 
equipped with every authority and a great deal of natural 
anxiety. As M. Rebvell said, the great thing was to 
get rid of hm. “The longer General Bonaparte stays in 
France the more damage he is likely to cause us.” The 
Four applauded their colleague’s sentiments. Indeed Gen- 
eral Bonaparte’s popularity with all classes was disquiet- 
ing enough. “Anything might happen,” said someone. 
“If so,” said someone else, “encourage Nelson to fight him 
at once.” | 

As a step towards this laudable design the General spent 
several weeks in the early spring of 98 on the bleak north 
coast inspecting the fortifications and the uncouth rafts 
constructed for the purpose of conveying Revolutionary 
troops to England. How he must secretly have sneered 
at those flat-bottomed floats; at their unwieldy dimensions, 
their little toy guns, their pert observation turrets; their 
clumsy oars—the close quarters designed for the men— 
except by a fluke they’d never arrive within sight of per- 
fidious Albion! A victorious general is always averse to 
command a forlorn hope. However, to save (to waste) 
time he planned a few notable improvements. He stood 
on the wind-blown shore, a little lean figure wrapped in a 
grey cloak, shouting his orders in the teeth of the gale. 
He carried his habitual energy with him. The invasion 
scheme went on apace. We believe that in England it 
created a momentary disturbance. The English also made 
their preparations. They trusted in Nelson and Nelson 
trusted in his ships and in his ships companies . . . Bona- 
parte trusted in himself—and in the glories of the East. 
_ Again he’d faced his lucky number. It followed him 
persistently. At times his young eyes were on fire. He 
blazed at his officers, who responded as kindling wood to 
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a lighted torch, He didn’t hide his good works on the 
North coast; on the contrary he advertised them boister- 
ously by the aid of chaff and dust. Sometimes he stood, 
a lonely little figure on the beach, shouting in glee. He 
had his moments of elation. 

Away in Toulon his instructions were being carried out 
very, very secretly ; you can’t fuss everywhere. In Toulon 
big battleships crept humbly into their basins, preferably 
after dark, when the merest breeze fanned their reluctant 
sails. One by one the ships moored to their berths and 
hauled down their canvas. Each captain had his sealed 
orders. Presently troops marched into Toulon—also 
with as little noise as possible. Such modesty and want 
of ostentation is worthy of notice. 


CHAPTER XVI 


T_J E was in one of his black moods which he ever enter- 

tained behind drawn blinds. He felt sick and tired 
and anxious as a mariner who, against his own conviction, 
sets out to sea ina fog. No reliable seaman attempts such 
a passage. . . he was a fool to go on withit . . . a single 
pinprick in a bucket, and not a drop of water is saved 

. . he’d have to turn to something less preposterous 

. . he didn’t dare risk Egypt with failure dogging his 
footsteps. 

He had been back three months in Paris and already 
people were beginning to tire of him. He knew it. Why 
should he deceive himself? Give them cause for their 
cursed indifference, let him lead a forlorn hope and suffer 
defeat—and how they’d yell at him! . . . he’d be packed 
off to his island home in dire disgrace. 

His nervous fingers beat upon a great unrolled map. 
He pushed back his hair from his damp brow and savagely 
scored a heavy red mark in a certain geographical direc- 
tion. From La Valette to Alexandria he ran a straight 
line and continued it to Cairo—placing a cross against 
the town. Then, listlessly, on the margin he drew two or 
three indifferent female profiles. He shaded in the eyes 
carefully. The timepiece on the wall struck six. He 
ought to have dined an hour ago. He had sat at his 
desk—behind drawn blinds—since noon. 

He preferred working by artificial light, a whim of his 
which Joséphine considered extravagant. No wonder he 
looked pale and out of health! Well, of course, if he im- 
sisted on it, they wouldn’t disturb him; she’d see to it. 
He had thanked her gratefully. She’d sighed. It was no 
good speaking; imagine his colossal selfishness! Night 
after night he let her go about to her parties alone. He 
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didn’t mind if it worried her. It did worry her. It wasn’t 
polite. Térézia pitied her and said that all marriages were 
made in hell; which of course was an exaggeration. Poor 
dear, she hadn’t been lucky herself. Tallien stuck to her as 
a leech. Joséphine considered M. Tallien a contemptible 
character. “Send him to Egypt,” she said. ‘Send him!” 
shrieked Térézia. ‘“‘Who’d take him? As a soldier he’s 
medically unfit besides being the biggest coward on earth. 
There aren’t stones enough in the desert to hide behind.” 
However, lately Joséphine had remarked that darling 
Térézia was advertising her husband’s remarkable talents. 
‘*He’s so clever at plants,” she said. “Oh,” said Joséphine, 
“what kind of plants?” ‘Tropical vegetation and East- 
ern fungi,” said Térézia, pat as a parrot. ‘‘He’s indis- 
pensable, my love, to Bonaparte.” “Oh,” said Joséphine. 

The General dotted down a few figures in his note book. 
Then he tore out the page and tearing it across, flung the 
bits into the waste-paper basket . . . he recalled the para- 
ble of the sailor who built his cabin on the ocean shore 
and who hoarded a pannikin of salt water. One day they 
murdered him—not the rolling tides or the angry winds— 
but the little men who lusted for his gold. We can fancy 
their disappointment ; when they found out how he’d fooled 
them, how they poured his wealth down his blackened 
throat and kicked his weighted body into’ the sea. 

All men are alike . . . his knees trembled. He’d lead 
his soldiers into Egypt and they’d die as locusts in the 
wilderness. From the pinnacle of victory he dropped sheer 
into the abyss of disaster. The odds were against him! He 
stared vindictively at his maps. 

He’d had a succession of bad nights and fearful dreams. 
He’d spent long sleepless hours trying to decipher their 
meaning . . . a drove of camels, heavily laden . . . a 
grove of palm trees, ragged palms swaying in the wind 

. . a stretch of merciless blue sky, a pitiless sky . . . 
and the shadow of a monstrous hand on the brazen plain. 
‘Three consecutive nights he’d seen the imprint of a hand 
upon the desert, 
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Ever since the New Year he’d been very occupied, 
spending his time between the hammering shipyards of 
Picardy and the inhospitable ministeries of the capital. 
He had besieged the Home Office, the War Office, the 
Foreign Office. In each public department his was a fa- 
miliar figure—cordially disliked. The clerks would spy 
him out of the windows, mounting the stairs with flapping 
arms and ungainly hurry—he was always in a hurry. 
“Voila M. le Général,” they’d say with ill-concealed gig- 
gles. “He fried *em yesterday,” they’d say (winking at 
their betters) ‘‘and he'll fizzle ’em to-day on red hot 
coals.”” ‘‘What’s his idea, eh?” “La Gloire,” said an- 
other. When we said he was disliked we were alluding to 
the feelings of his superiors. The little clerks admired 
Bonaparte immensely. He was a wonder, they said, and 
a firebrand. He’d made things shine. There was never 
yet a subordinate in any office or in any profession who 
genuinely approved of the Boss’s methods. 

I don’t think he meant to fry them on toast or any- 
where else. ‘To the men who counted Bonaparte was hum- 
ble enough. He’d listen patiently to any opinion offered 
him. He got his money’s worth of words. (Sometimes 
we get splendid value. You see it in life and you see it 
in print—sacks o’ words—piles o’ words. Maybe, in- 
dividually, they’re skimpy but collectively they stagger 
us.) He never smiled at their inefficiency—though he 
might well have burst out guffawing. When Tallien set 
up as a prophet—in a snuff-brown coat—when Rebvell 
plunged into his pet subject—an invasion, via Tipperary, 
into the Tower of London—he listened attentively, scarce- 
ly permitting himself a negative shake of the head. But 
his heart was nigh to bursting with contempt . . . what 
woolly headed, balmy sheep—flocking hither, thither! 
Was there ever such blatant ignorance, such rank ob- 
stinacy? He had to listen to much nonsense and some 
unpleasant facts. When perchance they lighted upon the 
truth he shivered. True enough, the agricultural pros- 
pects and mercantile industries were at their lowest ebb. 
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France had been raked by disaster. The Italian war had 
drained the country of its riches (riches—say rather 
poverty )—so they said (Lies!) Hadn’t he dropped for- 
eign gold into the Treasury? Hadn’t he re-established 
the credit of the Government? 

M. le Général occasionally aired his views. In a limited 
and influential circle he’d rush his visionary theories, em- 
bellished by many a promise of equal merit. (Tallien 
allowed—even to himself—that Bonaparte had the gift 
of lying—a great gift!) The General, in his sorry pil- 
grimage through the public departments—a hard journey 
for an enthusiast—would at the end of some dismal state- 
ment, drop a grain of hope. “Citizens,” he’d say—his 
dim eyes quickening into life—“in our plight our sole 
resource is a renewal of hostilities. Give me an adequate 
army—and guarantee my expenses—and I'll answer with 
my life for the rest.” (“His life indeed!? sneered loose- 
lipped Tallien, biting him thumbs in a corner.) For five 
minutes or so the General would talk magnificently of 
humbling the pride of England—through her back doors. 
He pooh poohed a front attack. Nothing but blasted 
ignorance, he said, would essay the task and man those 
wobbling floats and sail from Calais via Tipperary to the 
Tower. In sharp terms he’d annihilate their invading 
armies long before they’d reached the Midlands. He'd 
have nothing to do with such a tinker’s stew, he said. 
He’d sit up arrogantly in his chair and curl his pink 
tongue round his lips. | 

A smooth-faced legislater—shaking with wrath—would 
most likely interpose with a mild question. “If so why 
had the citizen-General pushed on his coast defences and 
squandered, yes squandered the moneys France could ill 
afford to lose?” (No doubt the irate gentleman crackled 
the latest copy of the Times in his hand. England, though 
fog-ridden, had a very keen eye to the situation . . .) 
The General—with one of his rare gestures—would spring 
to his feet (can’t you see him, a quiver of indignation?) 
about to enlighten the honourable gentleman on the policy 
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of misleading the enemy. “Sand costs money!” he’d snarl. 
And then—we fancy—in the nick of time he’d sit down 
and say nothing further. He’d remember who he had to 
_ deal with. A traitor is by no means the only man who 
sells his country. How often haven’t quite patriotic gen- 
tlemen, by a piece of incredible blundering, caused the 
mischief? No doubt he took his reproof as a lamb. We’ve 
heard of a lion in sheep’s clothing before. 

However, he had been meek to some purpose, this hum- 
ble young General. By March he’d practically got what 
he wanted. He’d gained a grudging assent “to a very 
hazardous undertaking.” He never fired the Directory 
with his enthusiasm but he—maybe with M. Talleyrand’s 
aid?—got their consent to mobilise his new armies and 
prepare for a fresh campaign. 

A burnt child dreads the fire. This time the General . 
was exceedingly careful to see that his equipments were 
carried out correctly. We fancy he curtailed M. Ouvrad’s 
license. M. Ouvrad went about with gooseberry eyes and 
prodigious sighs predicting the lamentable failure of the 
Egyptian Expedition. The General had been obliged to 
tack a label to his undertaking. The public insists on a 
name for everything it can’t understand. (As far as our 
dear little simple qualities go, the world is utterly cosmo- 
politan and always the same.) 


Presently he heard Joséphine’s tap on the door. With- 
out looking up he was aware of her presence. She had 
entered the room, gently closing the door behind her. 
“May I come in?” she had said. He didn’t answer her— 
He had not heard her. She stood still in the middle of the 
room, fingering her crystal chain, regarding him with a 
faint tinge of curiosity. She sighed. ‘There never was 
such an unaccountable young man! (She used her pet 
word, but we refuse to put it down in black and white and 
be guilty of an artistic blunder. There’s nothing so irri- 
tating as the repetition of an unusual adjective, I re- 
member reading a novel by an able writer the other day. 
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To a certain lady he tagged a certain qualification—he 
never once failed. Sure as sin she “bleated” each time she 
spoke. To our minds her intonation—reiterated—ruined 
his book.) 

The green-shaded table lamp, except for its little circle 
of light, left the room in darkness. She couldn’t exactly 
see his face, but she could fancy its expression. 

“Bonaparte !” 

He jumped as if struck. He swung round in his chair 
and held out his right hand. ‘‘Come here,” he said. 

She moved across the room. “Light some candles and 
look at me.” 

She found a tinder box and walked across to the console 
table and lit a pair of tall candelabras. ‘‘There, that’s 
better.” 

He followed her movements with a profoundly melan- 
choly glance. She was all in white. She carried three 
long-stemmed white roses, tied together by a length of 
cream satin ribbon, in her gloved hand. Her perfume 
matched the roses. He thought her beautiful as a perfect 
dream. Full dress suited Joséphine—for the matter of 
that it suits most women, with the exception maybe, of 
ladies who can’t afford to show their necks. Joséphine 
had no such handicap to her charms. In those days they 
displayed all they had and more. Though the General 
agreed with his mother—who considered modesty the noble 
virtue, which it is—he also held his peace in criticising the 
cut of his wife’s clothes. Please to remember he’d mar- 
ried “above him.” (Each class has its own fashion in 
love, clothes, kisses, and much else.) 

“My compliments,” he said. “You are excessively fine, 
ma’am.” 

“Do you think so? Lace is so becoming.” 

“Good-bye, darling, have a happy time.” 

“Térézia says i 

‘‘Never mind. Where are you dining?” 

‘‘At the Bourriennes. Considering they are your oldest 
friends in Paris you might have come to-night. You 
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needn’t go on to the Luxembourg, if you don’t want to, 
though it’s going to be a splendid ball.” - 
~ ©Pye my work to do.” 

She tossed her head. ‘‘Always the same senseless an- 
swer! Work doesn’t agree with you, sir. Everyone says 
you are looking so ill. Mme. de ee the way, 
you’ve behaved very badly with her.” 

Poor starved young man! He gave her one of his un- 
expected smiles. “Do you care?” he said, hesitatingly. 

She studied her roses reflectively. “Of course,” she said 
slowly, “you only pretend that you are interested in those 
ridiculous flat ships—what are they called? I have heard 
all about you.” 

Mme. de Rémusat had lately returned to Paris—very 
much impressed—after a stay of a week or two at the 
naval base at Boulogne, ostensibly on a visit to her hus- 
band who lay sick of a fever, but in reality spending her 
time with “Bonaparte.” The idea! From her own ac- 
count they’d —téte a téte—discussed every subject under 
the sun. He’d told her all his views and he’d listened to all 
hers—which of course was rubbish. If he wouldn’t listen 
to Mme. de Staél (though she was an awful bore) is it 
likely he’d pay any attention to a chit of twenty who was 
not even good looking? Joséphine always kept to facts 
when anything displeased her. 

“A gifted lady, my dear.” 

“Please yourself, sir. I’d be the last person to mind. 
Flirting is quite agreeable.” 

He got up rather unsteadily. Huis eyes shone as lamps. 
Joséphine was jealous—good Lord, Joséphine was jeal- 
ous! . . . if so she . . . she cared. In a bewildering 
instant he’d dropped the Egyptian question as a live coal. 
It was utterly immaterial to him if the approaches to El- 
Arish were watered or not—if a two days’ or a five days’ 
march lay between Gaza and Jaffa—all that mattered 
was Joséphine; Joséphine a match to a perfect dream. | 

He overwhelmed her with soft words. He assured her 
she was the only woman in the world for him and that, if 
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his life depended upon it, he couldn’t say if Mme. de 
Rémusat’s hair was black or brown. Couldn’t she under~ 
stand a man’s temptation? He gave her a true picture 
of Boulogne in winter. When off duty he would sit for 
hours in his lonely tent. ‘What did he do it for?” ‘To 
dream,”’ he said, “of you and Ossian and the hidden mean- 
ing of life . . . The sea sings a wonderful accompaniment 
to our best thoughts ... I’m a freer man in my little 
tent than, if for instance, I stood at the head of affairs 
here and abroad. Leadership is but another name for 
shackles, .. . 
“T see,”? she said—(of course it was all Greek to her). 
If that was the way he talked to Mme. de Rémusat she 
couldn’t mind, in fact she felt rather sorry for her . . . 
Bonaparte—still in the clouds—mentioned her own name 
and virtue. He spoke very feelingly on the subject. How- 
ever, she wasn’t in the mood for “‘love on stilts” as Térézia 
—rather graphically—called it. She was just going out 
to dinner, in a very pretty dress and shoes to match. She 
sat herself decorously—very upright—on the centre of 
_the old green repp sofa with its shining mahogany back, 
and crossed her little feet on a Berlin wool footstool, a 
| present from Aunt Fanny—worked by her own hands in 
a flaring design. Joséphine had laughed at her aunt’s 
gift, but Bonaparte had liked it. He’d unpacked it him- 
self and brought it into his own room, the precious room, 
/which she hadn’t been allowed to touch when the house 
_was being re-furnished. Bonaparte liked stuffy old things. 
| He said he valued them for their associations . . . she 
smiled. Their first interview in this house had taken place 
in this particular. room—oh, such a long time ago! ; 
_ He knelt down at her feet and hid his hot face on her 
knees. The old clock on the wall—an heirloom from the 
days of his poverty—dropped a few, very precious, mo- 
‘ments into the lap of time . . . “Think of me, sometimes,” 
he whispered. ‘Think of me when I’m gone. You needn’t 
write; you needn’t even send me a message. Love carries 
her own inspiration. It’ll be one of my lucky days when 
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Joséphine has remembered my existence.” “Yes, dear,” 
she said prosaically. 

_ He toyed with her little gloved hand. In reality he 
pressed her rings rather painfully into her soft flesh. She 
bore it grandly. If she’d withdrawn her hand he’d either 
have been hurt or sorry in an exaggerated style. “Yes, 
dear,” she murmured once again... “I know!” she ex- 
claimed, skilfully getting out of the difficulty by clapping 
her hands together. “Ill follow you as far as Toulon. 
I will, I will! It’s no trouble at all. It’ll be rather fun. 
We'll travel in the same carriage. You'll like having me, 
won’t you? ‘Térézia says she’s going to see Tallien off. 
You know I’ve never seen a fleet. Do you sail away with 
all your flags flying and all your bands playing? No? 
- Oh, that’s a pity. I like a show to be a show. Very well, 
sir, I’ll have to make up to you the want of music, and I 
daresay, you won’t miss the flags. I'll be anxious for 
your return, sir. I expect Ill have a dreadfully dull time 
when you are gone.” 

How enchanted he was. How he drank in her meaning- 
less chatter. With what faith he listened to her. She was 
wisdom itself and joy itself—the loadstar which would 
lead him to great things. He no longer doubted himself. 
For an eternity—joy never measures time—he approved 
of all things, he loved all things . . . his destiny was 
matchless and radiant. He looked at her. ‘“Joséphine,” 
he said, “Joséphine, I adore you!” 

There was something frightening in his glance. She 
held the roses to her lips, listening. ‘‘There’s the cab,” 
she said. He heard nothing but the beating of his own 
heart. Quick as lightning he gathered her in his arms. 
With great presence of mind she saved her roses by toss- 
ing them out of harm’s way and laid her cool fingers on 
his hot mouth. “I know, I know,” she said soothingly. 
“T don’t quite approve of the East. [ve asked Junot to 
keep his eye on you. No, please, kiss me another time. I 
must think of my hair, Do be careful!” 

“Darling!” 
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“Is it true that Tallien is coming? He’ll be deadly 
nervous if he meets an Englishman. He might strangle 
him.” 

“Take care, or I’ll strangle you. Joséphine, kiss me.” 

‘Promise to be good.” 

“How I love you!” 

She nodded. 

“Stay at home.” He lifted a fold of her lace. “Change 
your dress and come back to me less unattainable. I’m 
afraid of your pretty clothes.” 

“So am I,” she said. “It’s the first time on. Ah, you 
senseless man!’’ | 

They swayed together as in the mazes of a dance. She 
never once lost control of herself. When he released her 
she gathered up her intact roses. “It’s your fault if I’m 
late,” she said. ‘‘Not that it matters” (she laughed de- 
liciously). “I’m always late. Don’t sit up for me.” 

She slipped out of the room leaving him standing up 
against the wall white-faced and spent. Presently the cab 
clattered out of the courtyard. 

His man knocked at the door. ‘What is it?” 

M. le Général’s voice wasn’t friendly. Constant mur- 
mured something about dinner. “I don’t want any. Go!” 
said the General. He suddenly observed the lighted can- 
dles. He put them out. They’d been lighted in her honour. 
She’d gone to her dance. He shivered as if struck. He 
huddled himself up in a corner of the sofa where she had 
sat. The impress of her little feet were still discernible 
on Aunt Fanny’s grey footstool. Her presence was every- 
where—a haunting, mocking presence. He’d asked for 
bread and she’d given him a stone. He put out his hand 
savagely . . . he’d as soon kiss a corpse! He—he, wasn’t 
he worthy of greater love? How always she’d spurned 
him. He laughed bitterly. The veriest beggar was he, a 
beggar who whined for her favours. . . . 

There, at his feet, as some messenger of hope, lay the 
white petal of a rose. Where had it come from? He’d 
never noticed the roses she’d carried, which we consider 
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is a quite sufficient proof of his “foolishness” as she 
called it. 


She had a delightful evening and she didn’t return home 
until four in the morning, escorted by three rather lively 
young gentlemen. As M. Barras’s splendid equipage 
turned into the courtyard—he always had the honour of 
sending his most distinguished guest home—one of the 
young men noticed a green shaded light in an upper win- 
dow. “Well,” she said, stepping daintily out of the car- 
riage, “that’s his affair. If the General prefers maps to 
balls and work to sleep, it can’t be my fault. Aw revoir, 
messieurs. I thank you so much.” 

We can see the three rather lively young men standing 
on the door step of No. 6 rue de la Victoire bowing pro- 
foundly to the General’s wife. By the way, one of them 
was a connection of M. Charles. Seeing how the wind lay 
that astute young gentleman had entertained citoyenne 
Bonaparte with a lengthy description of his unlucky rela- 
tive’s condition. He was under a cloud it seemed, suffering 
from profound melancholia . . . his information was 
partly true and partly false and altogether absorbing. 

Joséphine crept on tiptoe past her husband’s door. She 
didn’t want to disturb him, besides she was thinking of a 
recluse who had lately taken up the study of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies . . . (having found his comedies salt and ashes). 
As she undressed she thought that there is nothing so hor- 
rible as a mistake. It’s the root of all evil. Upon which 
reflection she went to sleep and slept splendidly. 

At six o’clock in the morning the General rang his bell 
and ordered his bath to be prepared. Having finished his 
toilet he hesitated between breakfast and a walk. (They 
were used to his “uncomfortable ways” in the house—the 
wonder was that the cook didn’t give notice to leave. Then 
of course she, as everyone else, counted on the Egyptian 
Expedition. He could—as Joséphine said—worry the 
Blacks as much as ever he liked. She had very little 
idea of geography and history and such like uninteresting 
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matters. But she danced very well, and she curtsied 
charmingly; and she repeated herself most gracefully. <A 
glory of a woman, my dears—and none o’ you are a patch 
on her!) 

Of course he trusted to his instinct, spited his breakfast 
and stalked his luck along the deserted streets of Paris. 
Wrapped in his old grey cloak he passed swiftly along, 
recognised by an occasional foot passenger. Presently he 
stopped outside The Cow and looked reflectively up at the 
sign of that dishonoured beast. Her skin was blue, you 
remember, her eyes as poached eggs, badly poached at 
that; her ridiculous tail, knotted here and there—thin as 
a wisp, ran in a straight line to the edge of the picture 
where, developing into a rusty steel pendant, it curled 
itself round the ancient iron post. The man who’d in- 
vented that tail must have chuckled at his own conceit— 
an artist who outrages nature is nearly always pleased 
with himself (poor devil). And yet a smile is worth a tear 
any day in this sad world. Many a dreary soul has since 
profited by that dead man’s daring. Coming out of the 
swing door of The Cow it was more or less a religious 
act—or at least a drunken hebit—to steady oneself more 
or less successfully and wag a jest by way of the creature. 
If a wind was blowing she’d respond in a squeaky treble, 
plain as words, begging a dram of oil. (‘The wonder was 
her hinges held at all. They were good workmen in the 
old days.) 

Bonaparte studied the sign seriously, This was the 
place he’d heard of (from more than one source); the 
home of art, drink and sedition . . . he’d pull it down. 
He’d destroy it with less compunction than he’d destroy 
a wasp’s nest, if it were not for one man’s intercession. 
The General frowned. He considered sentiment very per- 
nicious stuff in business matters . . . You can’t consider 
your house in order till all the corners are swept. 

In spite of the tentative sunlight, he saw, through the 
dim window panes of the ancient hostelry, the swinging 
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lamp, suspended from the central beam of the ceiling in 
the public bar; it was still burning. 

It was a splendid beam, probably hewn bodily out of a 
grand old oak and left to season two or three decades 
before its final degradation—not a fulfilment worthy the 
consideration of an ambitious acorn. Id rather—in his 
place—be the teak of a battle ship, the threshold of a 
palace or, better still, the carven stall in a cathedral built 
by hands to the glory of God. In your old age it can’t be 
profitable to have to listen to centuries of public-house 
talk, the chink of tankards, and the exchange of oaths. 
To counterbalance these inconveniences they—the luckless 
_ acorns—have the advantage of smoke—which keeps them 
fit, so they say, and worms at bay. Anyhow, the acorn 
(you picked up to-day) will have some two or three hun- 
dred years to think it over and dream of its future sphere 
of usefulness. The ancient trees will tell the youngsters 
that they are all in the hands of men whose decision is 
final, except a fire intervenes. ‘“Then you burn root and 
stubble,” sigh the great trees, “no matter how old or how 
young you are.” “And then?” asked the acorn in a 
throttled voice . . . No one answered him—not a leaf 
stirred. The great trees were becalmed—it is a wonderful 
silence, the most wonderful in the world. 


CHAPTER XVII 


A a Cow was an all-night house, with the weight of 

business towards morning. M. Tallien generally ar- 
rived with the small hours, as a rule quaking from his 
contact with the great world, where, it seemed no one ever 
considered his feelings. 'The poet, the doctor, the pawn- 
broker were convinced that it was a very fine place indeed. 
They liked to hear Tallien recount his experiences. They’d 
listen and, pretty accurately, nip out the true bits from 
his chant o’ lies—a sweetly toned expression for a weak 
man’s boasting. ‘Tallien loved to boast. He’d boast— 
they said—over his bootlaces. That joke had taken a 
firm hold of Cowish tradition. Every tavern has its set of 
‘time worn pleasantries, the more tragedy in ’em the better. 
They pass from mouth to mouth— such unspeakable 
mouths—as ancient thumbed copies of comic papers pass 
from hand to hand. When you’re very low down either 
will pass muster. Will age cover an indecent jest? Some 
of their jests were frightful, even I couldn’t repeat them, 
in spite of their cleverness. With very few exceptions the 
“classics” were the invention of the poet who was unde- 
niably a man of talent, even if he left it, as it were, at the 
bottom of a dirty bucket. Anyone could take a lucky 
dive who pleased. He was a generous soul, and not only 
did he write seditious and ribald verse for the press and 
private patrons (you remember the fat envelope full which 
passed between him and M. Tallien for two gold pieces, 
where the poet expressed his patrons’ opinion on Bona- 
parte) ; he also recited, with excessive rapidity and really 
wonderful pathos little gems out of his treasury. Odd 
what a lot of valuables a man guards in his brain and, 
on the whole, how contemptuous he is of them. The poet 
wasn’t a careful man. Only look at his waistcoat! A man 
259 
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who is a sloven, even if he’s rolling in wealth, looks poor. — 
Wasn’t there a duke once?—but that is another story. 
The poet never kept any money in his tattered pockets. 

As fast as he made it he spent it at the rate of thirty 
_ shillings in the pound, which, reduced into simple arith-— 
«metic, means that he was never out of debt. M. Tallien — 
was his chief creditor. The poet owed Tallien more money : 
than either remembered. Sloven number two our friend — 
of the Yellow coats. Pecuniary transactions conducted — | 
over punch bowls—(mixed by the landlord)—at six in_ 
the morning—are liable to be forgotten. Sometimes, ahead | 
the gentlemen sobered down, they’d turn out their pockets © 
and wonder respectively, where all the money had gone to 
and where all the money had come from? Rather amusing, - 
you know, when it doesn’t touch you. More than likely 
Tallien would curse the poet, but curses so seldom turn 
out profitably. He had no better recourse than to write | 
up his losses in the book of “damn-alls,” a little account — 
most of us carry tucked into a safety-chamber in our 
minds. Who can’t recall a bad debt? I knew a Mary — 
who has been miserable all her life because a Jane never 
repaid her a five-shilling piece which she borrowed for the 
purpose of treating her to jam puffs—in the days when 
the ladies adored giggles and tarts. It’s nigh on thirty 
years ago, but fat Miss Mary never met thin Miss Jane 
without wondering if she oughtn’t to mention it. And as 
to men—widen out your scales, sir! Men don’t carry five 
shillmgs—bless you—in their minds, except they are 
small-minded. Are there such unpleasant creatures? Oh, 
plenty. 

They’d had a jolly night of it. (Who doesn’t like a 
new play with a favourite actor in a new part?) “The 
night of our lives, cherubs!” as sang the poet, tossing his — 
collar in the air and trying to squeeze the pawnbroker’s 
nose, which two tricks he never practised except he was | 
“exalted.” There’s nothing so beautiful—or catching— 
as feeling exalted. As beauty has many types, so exalta- 
tion has many forms—conceivably silence is the grandest, — 
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but noise is the most popular. Wing-slip—fly—and away 
you go on your own particular hobby-horse, right up to 
glory, a poor devil, mounted on a splendid charger, cov- 
ered with cloth of gold and silver bells and any extrava- 
gances you please. Invention is the only passport to 
happiness. Time after time we’ve noticed it—to be had 
for a tinker’s blessing, a very cheap commodity, as well 
as for Tallien’s gold, transformed into wine. 

His barrel was running low—his guests had remarked 
it before and they remarked it to-night. They nudged him 
as he extracted from the inner pocket of his yellow coat— 
poor fellow, even the coat was going—a brace of miserly 
silver pieces. In the days of his plenty he’d just as likely 
have flung ten Louis on the dented table, three into the 
odiferous bowl—five or six clattering, chinking, rolling, 
spinning—amidst great mirth—on to the dirty floor— 
(where they wouldn’t lie for long, you bet). The man 
or the woman who picked them up very rarely made them 
over to their owner—the etiquette of The Cow didn’t allow 
for such super-honesty. The lady—what was her name 
now? ‘The woman with great eyes and painted cheeks 
who loved Tallien, was the exception to prove that there 
isn’t any rule in life. She always—when they fell her way 
—returned them to her hero with a sweet smile and a 
pretty bow, which in his muddled condition he rarely no- 
ticed. “Keep ’em, love,” he’d say, in a very feeling voice. 
At The Cow Tallien was consciously generous—which is 
an appalling sin. Hero-worship—for all Carlyle may say 
to the contrary—is an expensive hobby for the hero to 
run in style. Poor miserable Tallien at the low tavern 
tried to the very last to keep up his credit. Lately he’d 
taken to cry over it too. When a bad man takes to tears 
you might as well go round to the undertaker at once and 
order his coffin. He’s breaking up. For all practical pur- 
poses he’s a dead man, sirs. His bedfellow will soon have 
_ to look out for another place. To give him a name, let’s 
_ call him Mr. Sin—not charming pretty Sin, beloved and 
_ petted, but his namesake—a vagrant, out-at-elbows fellow, 
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greasy-cheeked, hollow-eyed—unutterable! Thousands of 
doomed individuals have to pass—secretly or publicly— 
through the Courts conducted by Natural Causes, and 
come out condemned for the rest of their lives as physical 
wrecks. The dislike of payment keeps many honest. We’ve 
a natural horror of unpleasantness and we’re wonderfully 
clever in*evading responsibility and inventing some sort of 
excuse for our particular case. It lies in human nature to 
deal in advantageous terms. As wrote a dear dead cook- 
ery-lady—‘“A dish is enhanced by effectual serving. Never 
set a dainty meal on chipped china.” A cook who supplied 
so many curls to her recipes must have been prodigal with 
her embellishments. 

The poet was speaking. The pawnbroker had glided 
into a troubled sleep—even in his sleep his palsied head 
rocked. (How tired it must have been!) The landlord— 
who very seldom took the liberty—sat on his own bench 
of honour, fixing his admiring eyes on M. Tallien. The 
doctor was glaring savagely at no one in particular. No, 
stay; he objected to the morning light. He could feel it 
more than he saw it, filtering in through the east window. 

They’d been speaking of the East; the flowers of Africa 
and Tallien their prophet. On the dented table lay two 
small calf-bound volumes (it isn’t likely he’d lug about a 
horticultural encyclopedia )—and a metal tin, painted a 
pretty grass-green—a beautifully fresh little tin, round 
and natty, furnished with delicate and not very strong 
leather straps, such as you see encircling little boys’ 
shoulders when they go botanising. Behold his imple- 
ments of trade! He’d bloomed—Tallien—as a miraculous 
rose in a wonderful night—from a seditious backbiter, an 
out-at-elbows politician (no one cared a hang for his 
politics); he’d slipped out of himself—as he’d slip out of 
_a yellow coat into a blue one—into an Authority, a truly 
learned fellow, deep in all the intricacies of Latin, Fungi, 
Flora, science most literally treated. Science was his 
_hobby-horse. With gravity he had taken the honour 

flung at him by Térézia. He was an acknowledged, ac- 
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credited savant. One of the chosen hundred learned gen- 
tlemen about to risk their valuable lives in the train of 
General Bonaparte “in the hazardous undertaking” we 
know of. Tremendous! His stock of learning would have 
made a daisy blush, but no matter. He had his “papers” 
in thorough good order and not even a don expects more 
of his most proficient pupil. It is extraordinary how un- 
fairly jobs are divided in this world. A cynic might say 
that in nine cases out of ten ignorance wins where in- 
fluence fails. 

We who can lift the curtain know very well that Tallien 
got his appointment owing to Térézia’s importunities. “I 
can’t stand him,” she said to “dear Paul.” “Get him out 
of Paris. If he dies may Allah be praised.” M. Barras 
had kissed her and said he’d do his best. A hundred learned 
gentlemen are not to be found so very easily—particularly 
when you want to remember your friends. So Tallien’s 
name was slipped into the list without very great difficulty 
and handed to Bonaparte. “So like the little man,” said 
Térézia. “He will decide on everything himself. M. Ouv- 
rad can’t bear him. He is not only inefficient, he says, but 
suspicious.” “Really,” said M. Barras, “that’s very in- 
teresting.”? We agree with him. There never was such an 
expedition—so many stakes on the table—and, between 
ourselves and public opinion, era 1798, the little General’s 
chances of winning the game were infinitesimally small. If 
they laughed at him in Paris, they roared at him in Lon- 
don. They loathed the little upstart in London. The 
East was no doubt a suitable tomb for such blazing 1m- 
pudence! His star would turn him into a red ant, they 
said, and roast him to a turn, mocking at the General’s 
well-known fatalistic tendencies. In the meanwhile Bona- 
parte worked steadily. With all respect to his mighty 
brain, wasn’t his physical endurance greater? Can you 
imagine such sublime obstinacy as his? No wonder he 
nearly got the better of Fate. Even that chilly personage 
must have admired his energy. Stupendous! 

“Tell us all about it, Tallien,” said the doctor, shifting 
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his place. (He couldn’t endure the morning light im- 
pudently filtering through the bottle-green window.) ‘‘No 
more, thanks. Sorry to have kept the lady & 
“Dead as mutton,” said the poet. “Is it likely she’d 
wait for you?” 
“Don’t wait for me,” said Tallien pleasantly. ‘I thank 
you, my dear friends. I thank you for everything.” 
“Past, present and future. It is all future. It is all 
well with my lord. You'll bring us each a present from 
_Cairo——” . 
**And indeed I will.” 
‘Citizen !”? said the landlord feelingly. 
The poet stood up, his eyes on the rafters. 


“Thou word, 
Thou living word, 
As soars the joyous bird 
Carolling and strong, 
Upon the wings of song, 
Thy fligh “i 


he sang even more feelingly. 
“Shut up,” said the doctor. 


“At peace, thou warring strife! 
As winged and fearless birds 
The flight of lesser words 
Exalted unto life. 


‘Prefer it that way, eh? I forgive my enemies. Amen. 
That is Jean-Jacques—I had a name once, I’ve forgotten 
it—that is I forgive myself. Friends, congratulate me on 
a moral victory. For years I have suspected myself, called 
myself ugly names, treacherous, fly-blown names, almost 
as bad as the meat you served us to-night. Rotten meat 
is the limit.”” He looked reproachfully at the landlord, 
who was nodding. “Sleep and drink—he thinks that'll 
balance his villainous stew. 'Tallien, the Friend of Man.. 
Good Lord, I thank Thee for a name! That’ll be our 
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friend’s title to remembrance when we are all dead—dead 
—dead!? (he screamed) “‘Doctor, bear me out, not as a 
dead man but in my solemn statement. He was called the 
Friend of Man. The people’s friend. Tallien, when a 
man forgets his own glory he’s reached the pinnacle of 
happiness. You are not there yet. Look at that little 
green box. Imagine it stuffed with specimens. Imagine 
those specimens pasted on paper—the finest parchment to 
be had for money—and placed in the sacred College of 
Science under a sheet of glass. Call that happiness! Call 
that glory! The essence of human achievement! Don’t 
cry, beloved. The gods love you, or you wouldn’t have 
been given that little precious green tin. Don’t we envy 
you, dear? Won’t you take his ticket, Mr. the Pawn- 
broker? At what price? A faked coin—face value twenty 
francs. You're a cheat, sir. He’s worth more than that. 
Where’s my collar? Tl bet you my collar he’s worth more 
than that. I value my respected friend more than my 
collar. Ill wring your nose with pleasure.” 

The pawnbroker woke up with a start. “As I was tell- 
ing you, gentlemen, General Bonaparte has honoured me 
with his patronage. I still have his pledge. Like to look 
at it, sir??? With trembling fingers he unbottoned his coat. 

“Pass it round, pass it round,” said the doctor. ‘‘As 
a professional man I place fact before fancy.” 

‘And I unite both. Two halves are less than one whole.” 

The doctor leaned over the poet and shook the pawn-' 
broker. 

“Here it is,” mumbled the old man. “I kept it all these 
years for no earthly reason.” | 

“The best in the world,” said the poet, quick as light- 
ning snatching the object the pawnbroker held in his 
palsied hand. ‘“Take care, man, you'll drop it. What a’ 
treasure! What a beauty! Sir, sell it to me for a hun- 
dred thousand francs? I can’t give it to you in money, 
you shall have it in verse. Twenty thousand feet of verse 
—and you may choose your own metre and type. Nothing 
could be fairer. Take it or leave it. It is tin.” 
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“Tt is silver. I gave him two francs at the time.” 

‘And he gave your” 

‘SA look.” 

“Ah,” said Tallien. 

“What a lucky man,” said the doctor. 

“You’re wrong. He’s doomed.” 

**So you’ve said before, sir.” 

“TI wish you all to understand it finally.” 

“There is nothing final in life,’ said the poet. ‘“*That’s 
a great mistake. When you snuff out, Tallien, do you 
imagine the Sun will go down?” 

“It’s coming up now.” 

“A new day! I venerate a new day,” said Tallien. “I 
kiss a new day without fail on the lips of the woman I 
love.” He bent down and solemnly saluted a tired girl 
with painted cheeks and wan eyes. She stroked his flabby 
cheeks with her thin hand, as ringless as a child’s. Under 
the bench of honour lay her hat—a beaver covered with 
scarlet feathers. Earlier in the night she’d danced in that 
hat, her scanty petticoats clearly defining her narrow 
shape. Sans-Souci had played, and he’d shut his eyes. 
Round the corner of his music he had heard loud laughter 
and louder applause. Soon he’d tricked them all out, the 
lazy crew! Those who couldn’t dance, stamped. It is 
much the same thing, you know. ‘Tallien had gone the 
round of the girls and kissed them all. Suddenly he’d sat 
down heavily—nearly crushing the poet in his fall. He’d 
suddenly remembered his dear little green tin. He’d looked 
profoundly learned and sheep-faced. “It pleases them,” 
he said. ‘‘So little does,” said the poet, shoving him off 
his knees. “You stand on your head and it’ll please them 
still more. Ah, you close-fisted nigger!’ he concluded, as 
the savant gave no hint that he’d oblige the company. 
Sans-Souci had played quite beautifully. Now he told 
them to sit down. He fiddled away until every man and 
woman in that frightful bar obeyed his will. For ten min- 
utes—ten minutes—ten minutes, sirs, imagine such an im- 
mensity of time—he had enforced silence—silence breaking 
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on the shores of eternity. “Thank you,” said the artless 
fellow when he’d finished. And he came out of his box 
and he partook of the meat with a very good appetite. 

Soon afterwards he’d vanished. He didn’t have a spring 
board attached to the floor of his box—like a stage trap 
-which opens unexpectedly though the artist has to stand 
pretty carefully at attention—but he’d disappeared just 
as mysteriously. The landlord, who’d had his eye on him, 
could have sworn that, exactly one second before the earth 
swallowed him up, he’d seen him large as life with an extra 
big smile on his face—he’d fancied the stew. (Here we 
may as well say it was quite all right. The poet’s imagina- 
tion, not the landlord’s meat was rotten.) The landlord 
had coughed. Everyone knew his cough—it was an ex- 
ceptionally unpleasant one. As a rule it left him breath- 
less and tearful and red as his own steaks, before they’d 
seen the fire. When he undoubled himself Sans-Souci had 
doubled. A loathsome un, we admit it. It is our rule to 
keep strictly to rotation. If a word comes along, hugging 
the meanest idea in the world, we’re bound by our contract 
to make use of him. He’s no earthly use, of course. He 
hinders the narrative—he’s verbose, awkward, a plague. 
He peers at us, he wags his foolish head. ‘‘Lady,”’ he says 
in his dreary whine—‘‘you can’t treat me worse nor the 
other.” We splutter our pen at his ugly shape. “What 
are you complaining of?” we say. ‘*There you are, there 
you stand . . . next, please.” 

The doctor chipped a little piece out of his broken 
_ thumb nail and swallowed the fragment. Whereupon he 
finished his glass, banged on his hat and stood up. He 
was a broad-shouldered fellow with rather a fine figure. 
* He had a remarkable constitution. As he said himself— 
and, barring accidents, we agree with him—he’d have the 
pleasure, no the sad duty, of burying them all—that’s to 
say his trusted companions of the dented table. No one 
relished such a statement. And if a strange woman gig- 
gled, the abuse they didn’t dare show the doctor his friends 
levelled on the unfortunate girl. They’d curl their lips at 
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her and call her bad names and, more than likely, bundle 
her out into the cold street and patter up to the bottle 
green window the better to listen to her “language” (some- 
times it dropped into tears) and the poet would scramble 
down from the bench—cover the floor in two strides— 
make for the table—sit down—whip out his note book—a 
bulging volume full of loose sheets and scrawl an ode ut- 
terly unsuitable to the occasion. His prettiest bits were 
nearly always conceived hot upon a brawl. If he felt his 
muse forsaking him he’d get up and join the fray—kick 
at a second woman—set her howling—or bang the poker 
against the stove, or rush at Sans-Souci—playing as “an 
angel.” “Stop it!” he’d howl, dancing in front of the 
musician, as a maniac in a frenzy. “I can’t stand it! 
D’ye hear, I can’t stand it!” 

He was a consumptive fellow as you know. His face 
would look ghastly. His long, bony fingers like skeleton 
claws. Except for a loose piece of skin and a negative 
amount of flesh, he was a skeleton. He looked like a dead 
man painted up for fun with a pair of borrowed eyes; his 
eyes were life-like. 

Sometimes San Souci’s diminishing chords acted bene- 
ficially on the poor invalid. He’d creep together—he’d 
apparently lose some of his inches and make it up in 
dignity. He’d face the drunken assembly, the drunken 
‘room—with the goodly rafters twisting unpleasantly—the 
reeking lamp swinging persistently—almost in his right 
mind, that’s to say a few degrees nearer Heaven—though, 
Christ knows, he’d have far to wander before he touched 
salvation. Sometimes he took the right road. He found 
it as if by a miracle. He’d insist on quiet. He’d hand the 
harried lady her tumbled hat with the gesture of a gentle- . 
man—he’d bring her a glass of water and nothing stronger 
—he’d beg her pardon and he’d retreat to the furthest 
corner of the bar ruminating on the mystery of redemp- 
tion—on the beauty of friendship and the grace which 
was his. 

The landlord was truly thankful when a scene took a 
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respectable turn. He’d uncork a new bottle with true 
humility and ask humbly after an absent friend’s well- 
being. As probably as not he yearned to hear how citoy- 
enne Tallien—our dear lady of Charity, as he called her 
—was getting on? He’d put the question directly and— 
we’ve said—very humbly to the lady’s husband. If he got. 
an answer or not he was equally satisfied. That’s the 
beauty of humility, it takes a rebuff so handsomely. 

(I hope by these very sketchy studies I’ve brought the 
atmosphere of The Cow before you? It is always well 
to avoid a disappointment if you can help it and look at. 
a place before you rent it. If you take a dislike to it you 
can always reconsider your offer. It isn’t said you'll give 
offence anywhere. The real estate gentleman will bow you 
out and bow in the next applicant with a smile as it were,, 
cut in half—if the door covers the join neither party will 
detect it. In other words, dear and honoured madam (or 
sir), if this chapter isn’t suitable to your requirements. 
we'll be most happy to show you others—etc., etc. Tap 
your pretty little finger to your pretty little mouth and. 
turn over the pages . . . next door, that’s to say the next. 
chapter number eighteen, we can warmly recommend as a 
very charming, bijou, compact, etc., etc. Some ladies if 
once disappointed won’t try again, or they’ll go to a new 
agent (or bookmaker). If so. . . “Good morning, ma- 
dam, good morning.”’) 

Tallien was wringing the hands of his friends with some 
such ejaculation. He was standing up in the effort, but. 
the poet, with a grain of power—which was ample—pulled. 
him down again. 

“Sit down,” he said earnestly, “and I’ll see you home.. 
Where do you live? It’s terrible this loss of memory. 
Years ago I lost my interest, my health and all the love I 
had. I stood it patiently. What else is there to do? I 
can’t afford advertisements not even in the agony column 
though they are cheaper than trade. I haven’t your 
money, Tallien, nor your loopholes. Won’t you stuff ’em 
with sand presently and specimens. Money will buy 
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flowers, interest, love, health, all subject to fluctuations 
and reservations. I envy you the East. Seen it in pic- 
tures—snakes and camels and the sphinx . . . the East 
might have made a man of me. I might have been fleshy 
in the East instead of a skeleton in the West. I'll tell you 
a secret before I forget it. 

“Yes?” said Tallien (secrets were to him as the breath 
of life). 

““He’s treating you en bébé.” 

“Confound you!” 

‘‘Won’t add a week to your age. Gentlemen, listea. A 
good child, a dependable, priggish, odious little beast is 
left at home—he won’t fall into mischief—the wicked boy 
is lugged out when nurse goes a marketing. Must have an 
eye on him or she won’t have a moment’s peace of mind. 
it’s gloriously simple. A child could swallow it. It’s his 
little caution that does it. Lovely Térézia—with all due 
reverence—hasn’t a finger in the pie. If he’d wanted you 
to stay in devil-me-care-gay Paree—he’d have corked you 
pretty tight. He’d have flung you overboard. Every 
ounce of weight matters to a soldier on active service—he 
weighs his arms, his bread, his clothes, his company. 
You’re biggish—you’re awkward—you’re stale. Excuse 
me beloved, beloved friend. They are not my words but 
Bonaparte’s actual remarks, as we all know, utterly 
worthless.” 

Tallien composed his swollen features in a look of great 
cunning and complacency. “I daresay—I daresay,” he 
said, “cut me liver out if it isn’t a clever stroke! Behind 
his back, friends, I’d be pretty formidable. He knows my 
sentiments.” 

The conversation which ensued was absolutely personal, 
nor can we say who scored. No doubt no one supported 
the poet—a crazy, consumptive wasn’t worth supporting 
There were still good pickings on Tallien. Can’t you 
see the ravens sitting in the bar—watching their oppor- 
tunity? Everyone was quite wide awake. ‘The sun made 
a pathway across the room. It glanced off the left wall 
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on to a copper pan and it all but extinguished the lamp 
and it caught the pawnbroker’s nose—and it didn’t im- 
prove it—and ... 

If fate hadn’t handicapped us, we’d whip out our colour- 
box and paint you a picture on the next page of the com- 
pany—so extraordinarily true to life that you could not 
possibly mistake Tallien for the pawnbroker or the doctor 
for the poet or the brass pot for the dented table or 
Lizette’s feathered hat for the landlord’s booted feet. If 
we had the gift it would be as easy as sneezing—if you are 
are going to sneeze—to seize the essentials and pin ’em 
down on a breadth of canvas with—as we’ve said before— 
such extraordinary fidelity to details that the smoking 
lamp would make your head ache and the shaft of sun- 
light make your eyes smart. And when you come to look 
at the faces—those masks and signs of men—they’d either 
make you weep or shudder—or run away. 

The poet rambled on. He was enjoying himself. He 
was gently toasting Tallien—browning him nicely. He 
stretched his lanky arms on the table (it had been scrubbed 
at Christmas) and tipped the empty punch-bowl to and 
fro. A few drops at the bottom of it, the rind of a lemon 
and a couple of nutmegs. The bowl was of dragon-blue 
china. ‘What an example, sir,”’ he said, “is the good 
man, and why is he often evaded? Bossuet’s funeral ora- 
tions are very beautiful little sermons on the fallacy of 
human wickedness. I always liked his remarks on Ma- 
dam’s premature decease. ‘They are strung together 
with so much sensitiveness and so much courtliness that 
they are a lesson to us all in the art of hiding the truth. 
He knew she was flighty—he knew Orleans was capable of 
poisoning her, and he covered his knowledge with flowing 
periods and beautiful doctrines—until, no doubt, he wept 
at his own eloquence. The devil—did he believe in his 
own words?” 

The pawnbroker snored. 

“No one slept, I tell you ... and no one will wake 
when we go out. That’s the worst of a miss-spent life, 
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‘Tallien; it gives a man a poor send-off at the last, excevt 
he’s ight * 

“A man has better fini to consider than ae miser- 
able trifles,” said Tallien, wriggling nervously on his chair, 
never taking his eyes off the poet’s deathly countenance 
- - - God be thanked (he thought), he’d get it over un- 
comfortably before his return from Egypt . . . he smiled. 

“A penny for your smile? Why did you smile? It 
wasn’t a pretty smile. I don’t care for the pretty smiles 
—common as weeds—but an evil smile is interesting.” 

“My dear fellow, your mistake.” 

“Go on with your story.” 

“I’ve nothing further to add.” 

‘Then say it again.” 

_ “T always valued General pola in the days when 
he was a nobody.” 

““And you were a Somebody.” 

“It was a pleasure to assist him.” 

“Upstairs or downstairs?” 

“Don’t be a fool. 

“You did all you could, humanly speaking. The Cow 
told me a strange story. Sir, take care of your eyes—if 
they do roll out of your head the doctor will find it a diffi- 
culty to put them in again. Between ourselves and the 
eyes, the doctor is a bungler. He’s sure to put them in 
wrong side out. And won’t you look ugly—that’s to say 
if you can look with your eyes turned inside out. As I 
was saying—one windy night in March, anno 796, the Cow 
moaned as an animal in pain. If she hadn’t been so glued 
I’d have fancied she was calving. I jumped aside, and 
_there—stealing out of the tavern—was a man I knew.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!”? 

“T also laughed, quite softly, not to disturb the Cow in 
her hour. I followed my leader. The man didn’t observe 
me. He carried a sack. It was a heavy sack. It was all 
he could do to lug it after him. I ran to his assistance. 
I wasn’t looking well at the time. Probably my hectic 
face and my thin legs frightened him. Hip-hurrah! Up 
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went the sack—it kicked—sacks’ll do that in a high wind. 
—and sack and man—ran. Hobble-de-gobble-de-ho! The 
_ funniest sight I’ve seen for a month of Sundays.” 

“What’s the joke, sir?” 

‘‘That’s the secret.” 

“Out with it!” | 

“You mean it?” 

“Blast my soul- 4. 

“T’d rather not. On second thoughts, I’Il keep my little: 
secret up my threadbare sleeve. It’s bound to escape 
through some hole sooner or later. If I follow my luck 
itll rub up against the General, and he’ll pick it up and 
recognise it at once as his own property. So you missed. 
yourself? ‘That’s the part I find most refreshing You 
took to your bed and the General took it in gold. He 
pressed you “ 

“Liar! Is Tallien the man to grudge a friend any as- 
sistance which lies in his power?” 

“Sir, may I feel your pulse?” The poet’s long fingers: 
approached Tallien’s rigid body. 

He sprang to his feet. “Don’t touch me... Good- 
bye, dear friends. It is time——” | 

“We've got the whole day before us—a day of remi- 
niscences and mutual pleasure. I wish he was my friend ;. 
I’d like to help him. Deserving cases so seldom come my 
way. That’s why I followed the sack to the hackney- 
coach. Tallien, greatly beloved, was it a body or a real 
live man? Yovu’re a scientist. Can a body walk? Mur- 
der is an ugly name. What did you call it? And why 
recall it now? Pure cussedness. Pure cussedness is most 
unadulterated vice. All the landlord’s fault—why doesn’t 
he dilute his drinks? Have another?” 

“T am leaving you, Jean Jacques 

The poet banged the table fiercely. “Not my name! 
Leave my name out of the question! He who mentions my 
name is a dead figure. So—” he panted—“so—so—you 
are super—superstitious? Dear, sweet Tallien. I'll al- 
ways remember you kindly. I won’t say another naughty 
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word. Ill change the subject. Let’s return to our hero. _ 


What does he like for breakfast? .. .” 
(Who cares? What is of absorbing interest—we al- 


ways Judge others by ourselves—is to know whether Bona- _ 


parte is still outside the tavern, ruminating on The Cow, 
or if he’s walked away with a new edge to his thoughts? 
If so, which direction did he take, and did he return home 
in time for Joséphine’s levée—doesn’t it sound grand?— 
or did he have time before she got up to spend hours por- 
ing over his precious maps?) 

The poet grabbed the doctor’s arm. “Up man! between 
him and me. Yow are not afraid of blood? It’s in the 
profession. You cut and come again—it’s either kill or 
cure. He killed. How many were there, counting the 
girls? I always felt sorry for the girls, nice girls, too— 
quite respectable. It wasn’t treating them respectfully 
to fling their heads off as if they’d been little capes. It 
was a dirty evening, you remember. Not only the heads 
suffered, but Tallien has never been a clean man since. In 
what month were you born, sir? April? Then why call 
you a man of September? Can anyone see our valued 
friend in ribbons, with a rattle in his hand and small pink 
shoes and a little nose? You know the type. It’s very 
common to babyhood. Every baby is ‘“‘sweet.”? If the 
little thing looks a murderer it’s only your own horrid 
imagination. Who ever imagined a baby as a murderer— 
or even as a minister?” 

Tallien stared vacantly in front of him. He wasn’t sure 
if he was being insulted or flattered. When in doubt it’s 
always proper to look upon the best side of things. After 
some-reflection he arrived at this wise conclusion. He held 
out his hand to the skeleton. 

“You old wag!’ he said—shimmering. You know that 
kind of shimmer which colours a whole countenance, giving 
it a buttery look? — 

He picked up his green tin and sighed. “I wish I had 
your imagination,” he said. 

“T’ja! do you think I’d be on your level?” (I wish I 
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could give you the inflection of scorn in the poet’s voice, or 


_ the raggedness of his dress, or the light in his eyes.) 


At that moment the clock struck. Only one tone. It 
was half-past seven in the mppnin g. 

The poet looked around him, Never had the tavern 
looked so mean and ashamed. The dust didn’t hide itself, 
nor the hideous travesty of pleasure . . . What is pleas- 
ure? Forgetting? Remembering? Acting or planning? 
The clock ticks on. Life is one vast pretence, and pleas- 
ure is the biggest humbug of all... . 

The poet stormed on on some such lines. He sprawled 
over the spotted table and ranted for the benefit of the 
cat. One by one his friends had gone home. Like the man 
in the Bible, they all had a pressing engagement. He was 
quite satisfied with the cat. Poor humble poet. Where 
two roads meet it is so easy to take the wrong turning 

The poet looked at the cat. His great, big, burning 
eyes stared her out of countenance. She didn’t want a 
stare, she wanted a saucer of milk. “Mi-ow!’’ said the cat. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


EREZIA sparkled and Joséphine beamed. They had 
spent a happy afternoon together, discussing the sit- 
uation, and found it promising. 

They could amuse themselves as much as ever they 
liked—and hope for brilliant results from Egypt. Who 
could mind even the most odious husband in the world at 
such a distance! Where they couldn’t agree was who had 
the prior claim. It’s a certain distinction to own the most 
odious husband in the world. 'Térézia swore—a pretty 
little lady-like oath—that Tallien was incomparably the 
most tiresome creature alive. Joséphine—with the sweet- 
est smile and the prettiest shrug imaginable—declared 
that Bonaparte was second to none. “Darling,” said she, 
“do listen. You can’t think how trying he is. You never 
know from one moment to the other what he’s going to do 
next.” “Poor dear,” said Térézia. “If that is the effect 
of victory, I can only hope for the dear creature’s own 
sake he’ll suffer a reverse. He would suffer, he’s so abom- 
inably selfish.” “It’s his excitability I can’t stand, but 
even then it is preferable to his sulkiness. Last night he 
sat on that little puff chair over there, for two mortal 
hours, without uttering a word! I was reading ‘Clarissa’ 
—rather pretty, you know.” Joséphine sighed and looked 
pensively at a crystal vase, a-glow with jonquils. ‘‘Can’t 
I see him?” said Térézia—“In your place I would have 
thrown ‘Clarissa’ at his head.” 

*““He’s so soon going,” said Josephine. “Anything might 
happen in Egypt,” she added. 

(Not everything, dear Joséphine. You couldn’t expect, 
for instance, an epidemic of Polar bears, or that Tallien 
-would distinguish himself; make a name for himself as a 
great explorer, dig up a rare orchid with jet-black leaves 
and orange facings; re-name the Sphinx or re-establish 
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the character of Potiphar’s wife. *I'was his young wife 
—still leading beauty, thank you—who fondly hoped, in 
just the right circle of scientists, that citoyen Tallien 
would return home having distinguished himself in either 
field. All his life he’d yearned (so she said) and worked 
hard for this very opportunity. His mistress was science; 
he’d never really cared for her or anyone else. Indeed yes, 
she knew what she was talking about and she’d borne her 
lot very meekly. “I don’t know if he is so clever, but he 
is so extremely earnest,” she said, with a charmingly de- 
tached air, which, no doubt, wasn’t lost on her enchanted 
audience. ‘The absurdest statement from the lips of a 
captivating woman sounds creditable. His confréres— 
I'd give you their names with pleasure if I could remember 
them—T’ll vouch for their respectability and learnedness 
and correctness—some of the cleverest men in France they 
were, including pallid, tip-nosed M. de Talleyrand (who 
wasn’t going out), applauded Térézia’s profound pene- 
tration. (A wife is a good judge of her husband’s vir- 
tues, nor is she likely to exaggerate them as if they were 
mere faults.) None of them, said the pleasant gentlemen, 
could doubt citoyen Tallien’s splendid qualities, or his 
exertions in the cause of science. General Bonaparte had 
been exceptionally fortunate in securing his invaluable 
services. In fact, they all of them relied on their dis- 
tinguished friend to see the Expedition through—and 
more nonsense in the same style. (What won’t you say 
under certain circumstances—say, after a nice dinner in 
congenial company?) M. de Talleyrand turned out his 
very neat compliments with his longest, goldenest spoon. 
He simply poured the sugar in, regardless of waste. Be- 
sides pretty speeches, particularly if insincere, don’t cost 
so very much. 

By All Fools’ Day (the first of April) Tallien felt so 
sure of his scientific position that he actually—even when 
the little green box was safely locked up in his safe—had 
spirit enough to insult his wife. What joy he took in 
calling her names, names which, very likely, she richly de- 
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served, but which as far as he had been concerned, had 
lain in abeyance for some considerable time. You have a — 
difficulty in abusing a woman if you feel horribly afraid | 
of her. Your nervousness would naturally take the bite — 
out of your tongue. Glory, boys! Two months ago he 
wouldn’t have dared to answer her back, much less start 
out on his own with a whole little devil’s lexicon behind him. 

Every woman is more or less eccentric. You remember — 
the old adage, “‘the more you beat ’em the better they be’? 
That’s not true. ‘Térézia enjoyed her husband’s return 
to “happier days.” In Bordeaux, where he’d been chief 
headsman and very brisk in execution, he hadn’t spared 
her his wrath if she happened to provoke him. He’d 
roared at her like a field-piece in action and she meek as 
a stationary saint. True, they weren’t married, and her 
position was precarious. (She’d always felt at the time 
that if she answered him back he’d at once chop off her 
head.) You see he had every facility. Tactfully she 
played the lamb to his lion (such a beastly lion, a snarling, 
dark-tempered, loud-voiced, cross-bred animal). Even in 
those days she hadn’t trusted him. Even now she didn’t 
trust him. She didn’t believe in his little green tin! He 
was the biggest fool on earth! And a fool never looks 
such a fool as when he tries to be clever. He’d picked up 
a smattering of Latin and he had ordered a pair of blue 
spectacles from the opticians—to protect his eyes from 
the glare of the East—and, to Térézia’s intense scorn (and 
amusement), he took to wearing them in Paris. He went 
abroad, if you please, in a pair of blue spectacles, a wide- 
awake soft felt hat—such as old gentlemen wear—and a 
pack of old calf-bound volumes under his arm; his snuff- 
coloured coat buttoned up to his ears. You could have 
kicked him with pleasure, so she said, if for nothing else 
for his owlish look of smug content. He was so pleased 
with himself, in spite of his agony of fear at the crossing 
—he wasn’t a sailor, poor Tallien—and his horror of the 
~ unknown East, not to mention the wicked English and the 
ferocious Arabs. 
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She’d let him rant; she even pretended to mind, which of 
course made him rant all the more. She’d only stop him 
when—in an access of swollen pride and fury—he actually 
tried to knock her, knock her down! She’d looked at him. 
A glance can tame a wild beast. The ci-devant lion had 
thought it convenient to slouch out of the room, figura- 
tively speaking, with his tail between his legs. He was 
like an inflated balloon, horribly afraid of a pin-prick. 
A prick does it, a prick of a poisonous needle—no matter 
if you’re a balloon or a baboon—and you’re done for. 
Who wants to come to grief on the first stage of a new 
journey? No wonder he ran. 

Lately he’d very considerably modified his views, that is 
to say his political views. He followed some new, lofty 
and rather complex theory of his own, embracing both 
royalists and republicans. Six of one, half-a-dozen of the 
other. He delivered his higgledy-piggledy statistics on 
public events in the Assembly. As no one listened to him 
it didn’t so much matter. Finding direct attack unsuit- 
-able, he limited himself—as far as the Assembly went—to 
dark threats. On his return from Egypt he’d unmask 
someone, someone who stood very high in public opinion. 
Not even that woke them up. 

Térézia had called on Joséphine—a great intimacy be- 
tween the ladies which Bonaparte didn’t like, in fact he 
loathed it—he was so occupied that he hadn’t time to inter- 
fere—only to tell her some of Tallien’s bons mots. A bon 
mot isn’t necessarily a kind word. 

“T can’t understand why Bonaparte wants him.” 

*“*He’s taking all he can get.” 

‘Is he doing it to please me?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Poor darling, how he keeps you in the dark. Does o 
ever tell you anything?” 

“Bonaparte? He’d willingly spend all the night talk- 
‘ing. It’s quite sufficient for me to shut my eyes to set him 
off. He’ll sit on the edge of the bed just as he is, and 
chatter. ‘Go and undress,’ I say fe | 
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‘Any man can talk.” 

**T suppose so.” 

“You dear pet!” (Here they stroked each other’s 
hands. 'Térézia, who had only run in for “half a second” 
—she’d already been there half-an-hour—had her veil 
down—a clear, floating veil—or no doubt they would have 
kissed.) ‘‘He never gives me an opportunity to find out 
for myself. He always bolts when he sees me.” 

“He’s dreadfully busy just now.” 


Madam Tallien raised her veil and wiped her nose with 
a scented handkerchief, a very clean, soft, fresh one. 
““He’s not polite,” she said. 

She didn’t state more than the truth. The phenomenon 
which she spoke of had taken place not five minutes ago. 
General Bonaparte had rushed into the drawing-room with 
—‘Joséphine, are you there?” on his eager lips, and, on 
perceiving that she wasn’t alone, without so much as a 
bow to the visitor had left the apartment with perceptible 
haste. Joséphine had called him back. ‘‘Come in, Bona- 
parte. You needn’t be frightened, it’s only Térézia.” He 
hadn’t heard her, or he hadn’t chosen to hear her. 

Joséphine smoothed the lace on her pretty gown. “I’m 
rather pleased on the whole,” she said. “If you’d been 
friends I would have been jealous.”” She nodded her head 
and looked at Térézia. 

“Ridiculous creature! Bonaparte! Why, he’s head 
over ears in love with you. He makes quite an exhibition 

of himself. He goes about Paris telling everyone—‘I love 
my wife—I love my wife—lI love my wife.’” 'Térézia gab- 
bled this delicious statement very funnily. 

“Does he, does he really?” laughed Joséphine (very 
pleased). 

“T’ve heard him myself.” 

“Who did he say it to?” 

_ “How can I remember? To that stuck-up Germaine de 
' Staél, for one.’ 


ig *‘She’s very clever, you know.” 
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‘Anyhow, I’m in fine company. He quite openly shows 
her his dislike.” 

“No man likes being run after, dear.” 

“It depends.” 'Térézia smiled, probably at some coinci- 
dence. “I wonder,” she added, after a moment’s reflection, 
“why he took to you.” 

“I never was very keen on him.” 

‘“That’s it, of course. There is nothing so attractive, 
really. That silly Mme. de Staél can’t hide her infatua- 
tion. She keeps to her own rooms and says it’s a cold. 
‘Thank heaven I’ve never had to pretend to such an illness. 
If a man didn’t want me, do you think I’d want him?” 

“You might.” 

“Never, petite. What’s the time?” 

**Stay to lunch.” 

“Thanks, darling, I can’t. What are we talking 
about?” 

“One of your innumerable love-affairs.” 

“I’ve never liked General Bonaparte, and I’ll never run 
after him.” , 

“Térézia,’—Joséphine stroked her friend’s tippet. “Do 
take it off. Gossip has a hundred tongues.” 

“I defy gossip.” 

“IT know you do.” | 

“Joséphine, if you as much as try to be clever, your 
dear, delightful General won’t love you one little bit.” ~ 

‘What a comfort! He’s rather too—too, at times, you 
know.” | 

‘‘J’l]l take my oath I don’t. You are always hinting at 
something. I’ve never—let me think—I am nearly posi- 
tive I’ve never even kissed him.” 

“TI am afraid, darling, you have got a bad memory.” 

“I’ve got some excuse. Presently I am going to be very 
strict.” »: 

“How cruel! Not that I mind a kiss or two. Did he? 
There, Térézia—I’ll give them to you for nothing, or 
rather, I’ll forgive them because——” 


“Why ??? 
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“Because Bonaparte had forgotten them.” 

“You vile wretch! It isn’t true.” 

‘Well, well, we won’t quarrel over it.” 

“You deserve—I don’t know what you don’t deserve.” 

*‘Nothing half so bad as you'll get.” 

“Look!” ‘'Térézia unclasped her tippet and displayed 
round her splendid throat a beautiful string of pearls. 
‘How do you like them?” 

“Who gave them to you?” 

“Guess.” 

“M. Barras?” 

“No.” } 

“M. Ouvrad?” 

No.” 

“M. Fouché?” ! 

“Poor darling Georges—he hasn’t' a penny in the 
world.” 

‘‘Monsieur 

(There’s a sameness about the ladies’ conversation which 
is a trifle wearisome. That’s life, or rather interest. 
Ladies who are fond of reading talk of literature, those 
who are domesticated naturally discuss the price of bacon 
and servants; fond mothers will mention their children on 
every possible occasion, and those who love kisses will 
recall them with pleasure.) 

**Tallien !”? said 'Térézia. 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“They are the Montmorency pearls. At one time Tal- 
lien kept stacks of jewels. The women had to bring them 
to the public depository—Bureau de Sureté, as it was 
called. He gave them a blue ticket id 

“What a clever way of stealing!” 

““He’s dribbled the things away. <A few articles were 
returned to their owners, I believe. Others have never 
made any claim. Probably they were guillotined.” 

“But he can be generous.” 

“No, dear. Tallien expects to be paid. I’ve moved 
from the Luxembourg to La Chaumiére on purpose. I’ve 
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invited him to stay with me until he leaves for the front. 
People lay great stress nowadays on united couples.” 

“Oh!” said Joséphine. 

“On his return from Egypt, of course, I’ll push on our 
divorce suit as quickly as I can. Lawyers are such slow- 
coaches—I believe they do it on purpose to run up their 
bills. Don’t go to my man if you want to get rid of 
Bonaparte.” 

“T’m not likely to.” 

“JT wonder. Wait and see. When are you starting?” 

“On the fifteenth, I believe.” 

“Not before? I invited Tallien much too early. He’s — 
such a plague in the house.” 

“And poor dear Paul 43 

“Poor dear Paul is feeling dreadfully sorry for him- 
self.” 

“It isn’t patriotic.” 

“It’s human to be selfish. Paul—Paul is very human.” 

“He’s not a strong character.” 

“Oh, listen to her! Have you found a house to suit you, 
you extravagant little person?” 

“T haven’t settled on anything so far.” 

‘*Who’s going to pay?” 

‘“Bonaparte.” 

“I’m going. Goodbye, dear.” 

‘““He’s sure to make money. Not that he isn’t hard up 
now. Only last night, when he was grumpy, you know, he © 
turned out his empty pockets. I watched him. ‘I'll have 
to sell my sword next,’ he said; you know his theatrical 
style; ‘or my wife.” He jumped up and flung his arms 
round me. ‘Joséphine, for God’s sake be faithful, or Ill 
throw up this war and stay at home and watch you.’ ” 

“Mercy !” 

‘““He gave me quite a turn.” 

“Promise him anything he wants, darling.” 

“T did.” 

“By the way, I was nearly forgetting to tell you a bit 
of news.” 
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“Ts it interesting?” 

“Very.” 

‘Do make haste.” 

“Do you remember M. Hippolyte Charles? I fancy he 
was an admirer of yours.” 

“Yes, I think so. What about him?” said Joséphine, 
very indifferently. 

Térézia was arranging her veil before the mirror. 

‘*He’s resigned his commission.” 

“Why?” Joséphine screwed her handkerchief into a 
ball. 

“Don’t ask me. They say he’s been forced to do so. 
Poor little Charles is very cut up. Georges Fouché was 
full of him the other day. Probably he’s off at once on the 
Grand Tour, by way of Russia ie 

“Oh 1p? 

“Or he may stay in Paris until the General returns.” 

“That—that might be wiser.” 

“Very much wiser.” 

Térézia turned round and took up an engraving lying 
on a table. “Nice trees,” she said. ‘Who does it belong 
to?” 

Joséphine glanced over her: shoulder. ‘“That’s Mal- 
maison,’ she said. 


We can see those two dead women bending over the little 
engraving and Joséphine describing its possibilities—how 
roomy the house is, considering—and she’d have heaps of 
furniture. General Bonaparte had given her quite a col- 
lection which he’d picked up in Italy—for less than the 
proverbial song—antiques weren’t her style, but everyone 
said they were quite nice—pictures, you know, and statues 
and mirrors—mirrors of all sizes and shapes, and enor- 
mous chests and still more enormous cupboards, renais- 
_ sance she thought they were called—anyhow, they were 


very old. “Everyone to their taste,” said Térézia, with a ~ 


grimace. “Is it close to Paris?” ‘Oh, my dear, so con- 
venient! At the back of St. Germain. The park railings 
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face the public road. See!”? And we can fancy Joséphine 
tapping the left-hand corner of the picture to indicate the 
exact spot. “The gardens can be improved.” “Every- 
thing can be improved, or spoilt,” said Térézia. “You 
wait and see. Bonaparte is so generous.” ‘He would be,” 
said Térézia, who was feeling naturally nettled at her 
dearest friend’s extravagance. ‘‘Who does it belong to?” 
“To a citoyenne Lecoulteux. She is standing out for two 
hundred thousand ” “For that poke!” We can see 
Térézia tapping the facade of the building with incredu- 
lous fingers. “Of course she’ll take less. I’m making her 
an offer of a hundred and fifty . . .” At this point we’re 
positive Térézia put down the picture, raised her veil, 
kissed her friend and fled down the stairs, which were car- 
peted with crimson velvet pile. We can see her stepping 
into her carriage and catch a flutter of her new spring 
mantle—something very elegant, which matched her new 
spring hat to perfection. ... 

We know that she left Joséphine in rather an ill-hu- 
mour. Nothing puts us so out as when our pet ideas fail 
to impress our best friends. “It isn’t a poke,” she thought,. 
picking up and shaking a cushion which Térézia had 
tumbled on the floor. Then she rang the bell and told the 
footman she couldn’t understand why the meals were never 
punctual. It was long past twelve, and she was very hun- 
gry and going out immediately. “Madame est servie,” 
said the footman. ‘Tell the General,” she said. The Gen- 
eral, it seemed, had eaten a sandwich (“How wonderful,” 
thought Joséphine sarcastically), and gone out half-an- 
hour ago. (“Nothing but temper,” thought Joséphine. 
‘““He hates Térézia . . . she is rather nasty at times.”) 

She liked her soup and her salmi of duckling and forced. 
peas. She took two good helpings of the gooseberry tart 
stiffly covered with clotted cream—a taste of golden syrup 
in it. The round table was laid out with a hand-drawn 
linen cloth and splendid silver and pink tulips and snow- 
drops in little tiny silver mugs. In the window stood a. 
blooming rose-tree covered with red roses. Such a com- 
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fortable little meal, and such a comfortable little room. 
And—Joséphine didn’t say her grace. Tout lasse, tout 
passe, toute casse . .. pass the sponge over the slate. 
The rose-tree has ceased to bloom and the woman has 
ceased to live, 


CHAPTER XIX 


ME: TALLIEN was agreeably disappointed, or 

shall we say pleased? She had made up her mind 
to the infliction of M. Tallien’s society—at rather close 
quarters—(La Chaumiére was only a little house after all 
and the relationship of the gentleman allowed him a certain 
intimacy. She couldn’t for instance order him out of the 
room, or even ask citoyenne Franchard (her companion) 
to kindly step downstairs, the lady being absent on a holi- 
day, besides being a superfluous luxury in the establish- 
ment of a “united couple” )—when Bonaparte, with his 
usual jump—er, brusqueness—told him sharp: and short 
to betake himself to Toulon a couple of days after her 
morning call on dearest Joséphine. 

Such a piece of luck! On the very day of Tallien’s 
departure Térézia had made up her mind not to spare 
herself in any particular—in fact to behave beautifully. 
She’d promised herself that that very evening she would 
kiss Tallien good night. And he did look so unkissable,. 
more pimply than ever, more bumptious than ever, with a 
wicked little leer in his rhumy eyes. He suffered from 
standard colds, that is to say chronic. One of those 
wheezy colds on the chest which delight in expurgation and 
generous gargles. (Indeed, dear lady, we consider you a 
heroine.) We wonder if the kiss had come off—(how 
ungrateful you were to Bonaparte)—if it would have been 
duly registered in L’Echo de Paris, a competitive jour- 
nal which prided itself on the publication of correct and 
fashionable intelligence. A cartoonist might even with 
advantage have illustrated the paragraph under the head- 
line of—“Tallien says Good-bye,” or ‘’The Departure.” 
The general public—who take a great interest in personal 
news of the great world surely have mopped their eyes over 
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the picture. It’s a cold heart that hasn’t a sense of 
domestic grief. We admit the whole idea is only a rough 
guess on our part, based on no actual fact. Besides, the 
kiss didn’t come off. All that we can swear to is that a 
soldier, in a peaked cap, whisked M. Tallien away before 
Mme. Tallien could give utterance to her relief or he have 
time to collect himself. In fact he left the house all in a 
fluster, though he disguised his trepidation under a ma- 
Jjestic demeanour. 

The travelling coach being outside the door, his luggage 
hoisted on the roof, he had nothing further to do but to 
put on his great coat and bid his wife farewell. ‘Good- 
bye, my dear,” he said. “Take care of yourself,” she an- _ 
swered, patting a sleeve of the coat which was a very warm 
one for the time of the year and an expedition into Egypt. 
“Ts it safe?” she asked looking at the baggage. It seemed 
it was corded against every eventuality. It included sev- 
eral preparations against sea-sickness, malaria and the 
bite of snakes; also a complete set of grass-green clothes 3 
another ditto of tussore silk; seven sun umbrellas; fifteen 
pairs of shoes and a recent portrait of the beautiful Mme. 
Tallien. She’d actually waited in the hall—standing in 
a dead draught too—until Pierre had deferentially assisted 
his master into the carriage. Believe us or believe us not, 
the flunkeys—three of ’em—who had systematically flout- 
ed him on Mme. Tallien’s Wednesdays—now bowed obse- 
quiously, and Pierre—mean creature—wished Monsieur a 
safe journey and a happy return. Mme. Tallien corro- 
borated her servant’s sentiments by a nod. Dressed all in 
white she looked wonderfully beautiful, if you are not tired 
of hearing of it. Anyhow we feel called upon to’ draw at- 
tention to her bare arms, the little hall lamp seemed to 
search out their rounded perfection for special attention. 
It was ten o’clock at night when M. Tallien started for 
Egypt—in a new character too, though he wasn’t quite 
good in it so far. Conscientiously to perfect himself he 
took—hbefore the carriage had turned the corner—a stiff 
pull at his brandy flask. He had it handily in one of his 
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huge pockets; a supplementary and much larger bottle in 
a basket at his feet. “Ah,” he said, smacking his lips, and 
swelling with pride and clothes. When the coach jolted 
past The Cow he forgot to put his head out of the window. 
It was only afterwards he remembered seeing Sans Souci 
standing broad and firm on the narrow pavement waving 
his handkerchief with great goodwill. At Passey he picked 
up his three fellow travellers, whom he barely knew by 
name, and who weren’t talkative. They were Bonaparte’s 
selection. He had decided on each carriage load with en- 
tire indifference to the occupants’ feelings. No doubt the 
learned gentlemen felt nettled but what could they do? 
Perhaps they discussed the weather. It was a very warm, 
fine night and not so dusty as in the daytime. This travel- 
ling by night had its advantages. We can see Tallien 
going to sleep in his corner and waking up with a start. 
when the fresh horses were put in. They were trotted 
down to Toulon far too quickly for their comfort. Slow 
travelling, indeed! The postilions had had their orders: 
not to consider the gentlemen’s convenience. The gentle- 
men were treated as so many bales of cotton which could 
suffer hard handling with impunity. No questions were 
asked them and no answers given them. There was a se- 
crecy about the whole journey which caused Tallien—for 
one—a great deal of excitability and vexation. No doubt 
the gentlemen in coach number—goodness knows what it’s 
number was—grew more talkative if not actually friendly 
toward each other before they reached their destination. 
A common grievance will break down many barriers. We 
can hear Tallien holding forth, rather incautiously, and 
telling his new acquaintances (dear friends) of horrid deeds. 
—hinting at secrets of state, dark secrets which he alone 
held the key. We wonder if the gentlemen believed him? 
They must have been a very learned party if they did. 
Very learned gentlemen know little of the world and her 
depravities—at least that’s their reputation. We can 
fancy Tallien complimenting Mme. Tallien and showing 
the gentlemen her picture, “which always travelled with 
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him.” (So there was no truth in the report that the couple 
didn’t agree?) No husband could have spoken in more 
glowing praise of his wife. If possible he laid more stress 
on her virtue than on her beauty. “She stood in the hall, 
gentlemen—dressed in purest white, her bare arms crossed 
on her breast, a picture, I tell you, of proud resignation.” 

M. Tallien, some weeks later, rocking on the angry deep 
(poor fellow!) finding out the hollowness of patent medi- 
cines and preventatives in general—remembered those 
strong white arms. He wished he was inside them. In 
our very dejected, fevered moments we’re apt to imagine 
wildly improbable situations. What right had he to those 
arms, what right had he to compassion? ... the good 
ship groaned and dipped and groaned and dipped again, 
each time rising nobly to the effort. (You who have gone 
through it know what I am talking about—the sounds, 
the smells, the vibrations—the swirl of green water seen 
through the poophole.) There were moments—a number 
of ’em—when sea-sick Tallien beckoned to death. ‘*Wait,”’ 
said Death, “wait, little man. Life hasn’t finished with 
you yet. We’re the best of friends. We never interfere 
with each other in spite of a little occasional playfulness. 
Battledoor and shuttlecock! We know who’s going to 
win. It’s all settled beforehand. Why kick up a row?” 
“Oh,” groaned Tallien, “I want to die.” ‘We two keep 
the crowds moving. Sometimes Life’s a full day, some- 
times I have up stream and down stream.” “Qh, oh,” 
sobbed Tallien. “We pass each other without bitterness. 
A little boatful of new-born souls and a little boatful of 
dead souls. It’s almost impossible to tell the difference. 
One comes from the Unknown and the other returns, We 
keep up the mystery on purpose, and manage very well 
considering the enormous traffic and a single line. You 
can die in any compartment, but you’re all in the same 
boat.” “Oh,” howled Tallien. “I want to die... I 
want to die!” “Life has one or two small surprises for 
you. Not that they are surprises; you’ve earned them. 
Every windy hour you’ve earned. It’s a priceless consola- 
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tion to the wicked. Your fault, old man, your fault en- 
tirely . . . en—tire—er—ly.” You ought to have heard 
the unearthly, long-drawn dirge of Death’s voice dying 
away in the distance. It made Tallien sit up in his bunk 
and wipe his face and wonder why he had ever been born 
to—to such misery? Enormous volumes of water slushed 
the poophole and the ship battled bravely in a tremendous 
sea. There was frenzy in Tallien’s eyes. ‘‘He’s done it on 
purpose,” he shouted. ‘What a cur! What an unutter- 
able beast!” He had done it on purpose. General Bona- 
‘parte had invoked the storm and it had come up grandly. 
(Speak of his luck, it was heavenly !) 

| I’m afraid we are flying on ahead as a fiery comet with 
‘an enormous tail. It’s only just and reasonable to come 
‘down to earth and attend to our business. Though 'M. 
Tallien and other learned gentlemen have left Paris, we 
have still plenty to do in town. 


Thirty thousand troops in Toulon, four hundred trans- 
port ships, fifteen battle-ships, twenty frigates, without 
‘Nelson and the British public having more than an inkling 
of what was going on! ‘There were rumours, of course, 
_true and false reports. We rather fancy Napoleon egged 
“the spies to do their worst. We can see him—with a smile 
—circulating erroneous statements and giving personal 
information of equal value to. anyone who wanted it. It is 
quite a stupid idea that secret intelligence men must neces- 
sarily be very wide-awake and hard to fool. (We’ve known 

.) When the General had finished his day’s work he’d 
roll up his maps, dismiss his staff and take to star-gazing. 
To have any satisfaction out of the occupation, say in fine 
weather in broad daylight, you’ve got to imagine a good 
deal. He did. He shuffled the stars, dealing himself all 
the aces, and leaving Nelson the joker . . . He’d pull off 
the game... Fate willing . .. which side would she 
favour? It was at this point that little Bonaparte would 
shout and vex Joséphine by his vulgar noise. 

On his arrival at Toulon the weather was dead against 
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him, Joséphine said it was lovely. She liked sunny skies, 
a sea as calm as a mill pond and contrary winds. What is 
a contrary wind? Bonaparte explained quite gently. He 
was touched by Joséphine coming to see him off. He 
loved her very truly, he was also very busy; he employed 
his last days before embarkation in personally supervising 
a mass of minor detail, all excessively important. “A chain 
is as strong as its weakest link.” He was fond of that 
quotation, he liked testing it too. He was also nimble as 
a monkey and entirely fearless. He’d crush Joséphine to 
his heart in utter disregard of her new dress. What with 
one thing and another he was kept feverishly occupied. 
Just before the Fleet sailed the storm broke loose. The 
very hurricane which poor Tallien found so frightful the 
General welcomed with joy. (Tell us, O stars! by what 
means he wheedled her out of her sleep? By what prayers 
or implications, or honesty, or lies?) On the nineteenth 
of May, 1798, the sea was covered with darkness, a great 
wind roared, clouds raced with the tide (true the Mediter- 
ranean is a tideless sea) anyhow, the rain pelted on the 
decks, cleared for action, and every sheet of canvas was 
filled to bursting. The French fleet in the covering mist 
dipped and groaned past the English squadron, if you 
please. Napoleon kept perilously inland (Was he also Lord 
High Admiral of the sea, if you please?). How dared 
he risk the lives of men—how dared he trick a one-armed 
sailor asleep in his cabin, dreaming of one fair woman! 
Past the danger zone the sun came out. It is a fact. The 
effect was magnificent on a semi-circle of vessels, extend- 
ing in all six leagues. We can fancy Napoleon, wrapped 
in his grey cloak, on the bridge of The Orient, very sen- 
sible to the pleasing panorama; not a line on his forehead, 
nor a shadow in his grey eyes. (He hadn’t slept for forty- 
eight hours nor taken food.) By the look of him he might 
just have turned out after a good night’s rest and a record 
breakfast. He had the calm appearance of a man who 
doesn’t mean to play pranks with his digestion and who 
likes to keep himself fit at the least possible expenditure of 
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nervous or physical force. In the golden light of the 
morning the General looked a strong man, capable, gener- 
ous, dependable. Put his number up and Bonaparte al- 
ways beamed .. . the wind blew merrily. Presently the 
General put his hands in his pockets and whistled. He 
went below, still whistling. The Orient carried three thou- 
sand souls. A fine ship, gentlemen, and every compart- 
ment full up; sailors and soldiers, savants and cooks, 
doctors and sick folk—every little man-jack a world to 
himself. Good grace to his appetite! The happy General, 
with twinkling shining eyes, did at length break his fast. 
He ate a plateful of porridge and milk and cooled his 
breath by talking nonsense, 


He could talk at times as if he were gifted with many 
tongues collected together from all parts of the world; 
this enthusiastic outlook on things in general and his own 
darling scheme in particular was most remarkable. More 
than that, he could carry his listeners with him convincing 
them against their will of his own conviction. As the Gen- 
eral put it, for instance, it was the merest pastime to annex 
Egypt, conquer India and set the bells of St. Sophia 
chiming, to a Christian tune. He was great on religion, 
the General, a bit too great, maybe. It was easier for him 
to mark the boundary line between two countries than to 
differentiate between two religions. A pagan is not all a 
pagan, nor a Christian all a Christian. He’d sweep well | 
off the subject into the glories of temporal power. He’d 
bring France to the fore, giving to her the honour of his 
conquest. With a right good will any undertaking 
shapes itself well. You’ve got to be careful... So he 
talked (by the hour) of colonizing Africa; indebioe the | 
light of Europe—the flower of her science and her beauty, | 
sacrificng—aif necessary—M. Tallien and Mme Tallien | 
to the common cause. He spread his figures on the table. 
Fifty thousand horses; a hundred thousand camels; three - 
hundred thousand nixed troops—We’'ll get the natives on 
our side. We'll respect their laws. We'll respect their - 
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women. We’ll re-build their fallen cities. He dwelt on 
the ancient glories of Alexandria most lovingly. With 
tears in his eyes and his voice trembling with emotion he 
quoted “Ocean”—his way of spelling his beloved Ossian. 
(It is all very human and very faulty and at the same 
time so immense this slashing with a high hand and a big 
brain at the heart of the universe. We of Europe—not to 
mention America—are but as little shoots off the tree of 
Eastern culture. Where were we before China woke up 
and when Pharoah’s daughter picked up little Moses?) 
Talleyrand was at first amused, then mildly frightened 
and at last impressed by his young friend’s fiery tempera- 
ment. Talleyrand might have talked in just the same vein 
if he had had the energy to break away from his habitual 
caution. He was a careful man, M. de Talleyrand. He 
never took the bull by the horns without first (at a proper 
distance) taking his measure. It requires a very cool head 
to do this successfully. When a mad bull charges at us 
we most of us think of shelter. Not that M. de Talleyrand 
ever despised a handy brick wall, with a convenient step 
ladder left on the right side—but he liked a little excite- 
ment for his money. Bonaparte gave him quite a lot. No 
one but a blasé man of the world knows the value of a new 
sensation. (That’s why M. de Talleyrand no longer ran 
after women. They were all alike.) It’s weariness which 
makes us good, not conversion. M. de Talleyrand all 
through his life kept to his principles—some say they 
were loose, but anyhow he stuck to them. He’d as soon 
have discarded one of his beautifully cut fresh silk coats 
for some shabby ill-fitting garment as to give up one of 
his beautiful maxims for an impulsive idea. But he liked 
considering them in the mouth of General Bonaparte .. . 
Bonaparte had a nice mouth—for all its delicate lines it 
was firm and strong . . . he talked as a book, a book of 
ancient fairy lore, quite acceptable even if highly improb- 
able. The beauty of the tale was that the General took 
it seriously, quite seriously. It could be done. “If men 
weren’t dolts and women fools.” ‘How did you drop 
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amongst us, sir?” said Talleyrand. His irony didn’t cut 
the jubilant General. He had got into his stride by then. 
He saw no hindrance in his way. He regarded the men who 
were dolts and the women who were fools as so much straw. 
They’d feed the flames—the furnace of his ambition. M. 
de Talleyrand shut his eyes for the smoke. One day they 
were alone together in the Foreign Minister’s private l- 
brary. A certain air about the place which invited con- 
fidence. The master of the house looked so pleasantly 
sympathetic, leaning back im his comfortable leather chair, 
smoking one of his small cigarettes—out of an amber 
holder, which he preferred to all others. M. de Talley- 
rand, in spite of his impartiality, had his preferences. At 
the present moment he fancied Bonaparte. He did more 
than fancy him, he was backing him. We’ll take it on our- | 
selves to say that that little expedition into Egypt (with 
a view to India—wise men look beyond their immediate ac- 
tions) would never have taken place if M. de Talleyrand 
hadn’t been willing to see it through. He didn’t of course 
take Bonaparte’s rosy view of the situation, but he didn’t 
stand in his light. On the contrary he gave himself some 
trouble to “sound” the Five. Empty of ideas they were 
nervous and fussy too. M.de Talleyrand kindly supplied 
them with suggestions. Naturally he gave them his own 
_—it would have been the height of meanness to steal them 
from others. He said as much in his beautifully-modu- 
lated voice to Bonaparte. “As it happens our interests 
coincide, my friend,” he said, tapping his cigarette 
thoughtfully against the amber tray which Mme. Grand 
had given him, and which she had bought with his money. 
(We are always extra grateful for such presents, not to 
hurt the feelings, probably, of the donor. I am afraid we 
are sarcastic. Quite right. Aren’t we writing of the 
most sarcastic gentleman in Europe, and probably in 
Asia too?) M. de Talleyrand admitted that he knew very 
little about Asia. He had a smattering of English poli- 
tics, that was all. “Quite enough,” said Bonaparte, with 
rising ire. (A sound dog will always growl at his enemy’s 
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name.) “I'll have her yet! I hate her. Ill break her to 
pieces!” He’d wander, undaunted, into the very heart 
of the world for this laudable purpose .. . all is fair in 
love and war. .. . M. de Talleyrand lit another cigarette 
and, through the little spiral column of smoke, he fancied 
Bonaparte at the head of his dromedaries, his mixed bat- 
talions (three hundred thousand strong) and his fifty 
thousand picked horses. ‘Arabs, I presume?” he said 
dreamily. “Excellent breeding, and charming to look at 
... it’s a charming plan—a shade too large for one 
man’s brain 2? “Make it two! make it two!” yelled 
Bonaparte, getting the better of himself. “We two to- 
gether could pull the world by the nose, flatten her out or 
pile her together, just as we pleased. They haven’t a 
man on land or sea to touch us, I tell you > When 
you arrive, you shall write and tell me how you have 
started. At present common sense divides us, my friend, 
and England. I’ve lived in London for two years; they 
are slow in moving but they get there all right .. . if 
you conquer the English you'll be able, in the world to 
come, to give Alexander points in his profession. Maybe 
he won’t be flattered. No master likes to be taught by his 
pupil. The dead, mighty or small, have all in a relative 
degree smoothed out the path of the living. A new inven- | 
tion is nothing but a new form of a very old idea. The 
inventors don’t take kindly to such a theory, but it is true. 
What is truth? Our fabulous discussion, General, inter- 
esting as it is, baffles classification. I’m rather a stickler 
for the right word in the right place. You ought to see 
my pigeon holes (he nodded towards his desk), by their 
tidiness you can faintly understand the orderliness of my 
mind. There never was such a methodical fellow... I 
am interrupting you. Please go on.” 

He did, until the small hours. He may have tired out 
M. de Talleyrand—he hadn’t Bonaparte’s stamina nor his 
enthusiasm—but he didn’t fatigue himself. On the con- 
trary he left the house with a springing step and an alert 
countenance and went straight home—running the whole 
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way—to get in an hour or two of sleep. The worst was he 
didn’t sleep and he woke up Joséphine. It’s our private 
conviction that he didn’t intend to sleep... plenty of 
time to sleep later. It’s only a sluggard who snores 
through the golden hours of opportunity. He didn’t say 
it, it wouldn’t have been polite to Joséphine, but he felt 
it, felt it in every quivering nerve of his supple body, in 
every fibre of his heart and in his indomitable spirit. What 
could she do, poor lady, but suffer him in patience? She 
was “sweet,” you understand. Yet we are positive she 
looked at the clock, and at a little blue bound calendar tied 
with a pink ribbon on to the wall... In a very little 
while she’d be free. 

It was settled that she should follow him to Toulon. 
Though he made much of her unselfishness she was pleasing 
herself. She was looking forward to the sight of the fleet, 
not to mention the soldiers. ‘They were bound—so she 
understood—for Ireland. Bonaparte was taking this 
roundabout way to deceive the English. “What a good 
idea,” said Joséphine. “Think so, darling?” said Bona- 
parte anxiously. “It’s a secret, mind.” “You can trust 
me,” she said. He did—to tell. She passed the news on to 
Térézia—Térézia passed it on to Tallien, and Tallien 
passed it on to Barras, who he-hawed. Naturally, through 
so many mouths a little leakage occurred, every drop of 
which was snapped up by the right men... “Do be careful, 
precious,” said Bonaparte to Joséphine, when hé realised 
the result of his imprudence, “or I’ll never be able to con- 
fide in you again.” She laid her head against his shoulder 
and rubbed her cheek against his face. “You are cold,” 
she said. “Naughty boy, why don’t you wear thicker 
clothes? I'll knit you a waistcoat.” It wasn’t often she 
was “kind.” Even as he possessed her, she kept in count 
the days until his departure. A faint little sigh broke off 
his transports. “Are you sorry, darling, sorry?” “Of 
course I am,” she returned sweetly. ‘“Aren’t you leaving 
me soon?” So you see they were pretty equally matched 

in telling stories. 
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Yet he loved her. We'll take our bible oaths that, prior 
to his departure for Egypt—via Tipperary—he was pas- 
sionately attached to his ideal. She stood for happiness, 
she stood for ambition, she stood for Success, with a very 
big S—his adorable wife. He’d watch her almost con- 
vulsed by his own extraordinary good fortune. He would 
willingly have kissed her tiny feet as many seconds as there 
were in a day and night if she’d allowed him, only she 
didn’t like him being “stupid.”” When he quoted Ossian— 
or only himself—she’d shake her head and reprove him 
gently. He was such a very wild young man she told him. 
' He really must try and control his feelings. He didn’t 
want to control them, he gloried in them! He gloried in 
her! So few men can love. “Oh, no, darling,” she said, 
“they all can.” He disputed the point grandly, but he 
didn’t convince her. ‘“They call it love,” he said, “which 
is but the shadow of a shadow. I don’t pity them. 
They’ve never known better or they’ve never desired bet- 
ter.” ‘Why should they,” said Joséphine, “‘if it pleases 
them?” Any other man would have been chilled by her 
logic and doubted her capability of challenging Venus on — 
her throne. All honour to Bonaparte—and his obstinacy! 
He’d have her as he’d have her—and an end to it! Such 
love is sublime and extraordinarily comforting. It’s like 
the little girl who said to her doll—a little nigger boy— 
‘*¢°Member ’o0’s is vite—kite vite.” She hadn’t wanted a 
black dolly and this was the easiest way of getting out of 
the difficulty. So like Bonaparte. You’ve got to be a 
child or a genius to get the upper hand of facts. 


The night before the General left Paris he called on M. 
de Talleyrand. He was shown upstairs and found his 
friend in bed and very sorry for himself. . 

He gave Bonaparte a limp hand. “I thank you, sir,” 
he said, “for deigning to come and see a poor invalid. 
Pray be seated. That’s all right, Gobier. I'll ring if I 
want anything.” 

Bonaparte sat down on a chair at the foot of the bed, 
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crossing his knees, and fixing his eyes on the green-shaded 
lamp standing conveniently on a little table at M. de Tal- 
leyrand’s right elbow. The servant left the room, the 
clock ticked as before and neither man spoke. Talleyrand 
looked at Bonaparte very attentively. 

*“You’ve got thinner,” he said at length. 

“Have I?” 

“It’s immaterial,” 

“Entirely.” 

“Still going on with it?” 

+ Yes, sir.” 

“You intend to win?” 

SY es): sir.’”. 

“Why this hesitation?” 

*T’ll be all right to-morrow.” 

“Better start to-night. Sleep on it, Bonaparte, and 
wake up refreshed.” 

The General looked up. “I am not ungrateful,” he said. 

*“No.” ; 

The inflection in M. de Talleyrand’s voice was inimit- 
able. He tapped his delicate, carefully-tended fingers on 
the red silk quilt. “I am not going to be disappointed, 
whatever happens,” he said. ‘“‘You know you have my 
entire approval. Though I never risk my own neck I am 
always proud to see my friends do it. Such folly vouches 
for their courage. To-day my courage is negligible. It’s 
liver, or over-eating, maybe. Who cares, once the boat 
leaks, if she has struck a rock or a whale? People lose 
sight of essentials in their fear of forgetting details. T’ve 
never confounded myself with my fellow-creatures. In 
fact, my dear Bonaparte, on that point we can congratu- 
late each other!” 

‘The General was not in the humour for metaphors, how- 
ever neatly turned. By this time he’d grappled his ally’s 
peculiarity of speech—and he respected it without envy. 
Plain words are, as often as not, very startling, depending 
on their sequence or on their utterance. M,. de Talleyrand 
may sometimes have blurred his suggestions (he did it with 
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meaning, of course) but never his tone. Whatever his song, 
his accompaniment was always that of a gentleman. You 
are not born a de Périgord de Talleyrand de Genlis de 
Chalais—and been trained up to a Jesuitical age—they 
want a child up to seven, don’t they?—by a highbred 
duchess, who underlined her precepts by affection—for 
nothing. Affection gives us the key of a child’s heart 
better than anything else. If you’ve got his heart you 
can do with his spirit what you like. It isn’t a maxim— 
it’s common sense. A pity the duchess was chiefly inter- 
ested in polish, in family tradition and la gloire. She 
-wanted her bright little grandson to carry on. She in- 
structed him in Church doctrines and Court news—an 
ardent royalist and a pious lady. As we’ve said, Talley- 
rand respected her memory. Respect was foreign to his 
nature, or it was destroyed by the trend of circumstances. 
A cynic has a bad chance in a Revolutionary epoch to 
shed his mistakes. On the contrary he is given every 
facility to elaborate them. The Bishop of Autun had, 
with marked ability, contested and won his seat in Louis 
XVI’s tumultuous parliament. He took to politics as a 
duck to water. He had to swim with the tide because, 
as he said himself, he didn’t dare take the liberty of risking 
his own head. In fact he took every precaution to save it. 
Probably from the beginning he knew its value. We rather 
fancy Talleyrand was vain of his parts. He had no need 
to be—they weren’t the fruit of his industry, but as 
natural as a pair of fine eyes in a woman’s head. (It’s 
only in a very restricted sense you can make eyes.) For 
the life of us we can’t imagine why, because a man is born 
clever he should pat himself on his little chest and look 
down condescendingly on his less fortunate fellow-crea- 
tures. (You brilliant young man—whoever you are—it 
was only a toss-up that you aren’t Mr. Dick, idiotically 
happy jingling pennies in your pockets and flying kites.) 
That’s the bitter twist of talent that she will at times— 
when she’s sick of being high-stomached—envy her ir- 
responsible brothers. Cleverness is a great responsibility, 
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yet if you let it go to pieces you’re nothing but a fool— 
not in the same street with Mr. Dick—and if you fly a 
kite—or whatever your folly is—no one will look at you 
benignly, but they’ll sigh over you. If there is anything 
awful in this world it is to be sighed over. It may pull 
some of us together, but in nine cases out of ten it’ll make 
us fail altogether. If there is any head or tail to this 
homily it would seem that we consider foolishness the bet- 
ter part of talent, on the supposition that if you’ve noth- 
ing to say it doesn’t matter where you come in. That is 
wrong from start to finish, and a cruel blow to ambition. 
Our advice is, make a good start and keep it up. By the 
time you’re eighty—and lucky—you may have achieved 
a rose; which is a delicate tribute to a well-spent life. A 
well-spent life? . . . What in hell’s name has a well- 
spent life to do with our mise-en-scéne? Can we conceivably 
suppose that M. de Talleyrand and General Napoleon 
Bonaparte can be held up to posterity as true exponents 
of the Life Beautiful? 

Talleyrand laughed. He’d suddenly found his good- 
humour, which had been missing all day. He felt so happy 
with it safe and snug tucked up under the same red silk 
quilt as himself. He no more than Tallien fancied the 
traversée to an unknown port. 

**You’ve been talking, General.” 

“IT must sometimes, or I’d explode.” 

“And they believe you ig 

‘Why not?” 

. Through the mouth of Joséphine.” 

The General nursed his knee more vigorously than ever. 
“The precious!’ he said gently. 

‘You spoke on purpose?” 

“Of course.” 

“She'll miss you. She is very attached to you, Gen- 
eral.” Talleyrand lowered his eyes and searched for his 
pocket-handkerchief. ‘‘Where’s it gone to?” he said. 

“Let me help you.” 

“We'll help each other. Don’t trouble, sir. I have 
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found it.”” He touched his impertinent nose. ‘‘Amuse me, 
General, or, what is better still, tell me something inter- 
esting.” 

Bonaparte leaned forward. The light caught his eager 
face. “My wife is the most charming lady in France,” he 
said. 

“Most amusing.” 
“I love her more than | 
ss Your ambition, for instance. Most interesting.” 
‘The two can’t be parted.” 
_ “Exactly. One is your life and the other is your exist- 
ence—We can believe anything we like and very many 
things we don’t. When the reaction comes keep yourself 
sensibly covered.” ‘'Talleyrand smoothed his lace-trimmed 
sheet—he appreciated luxury—*‘Look at me, to avoid a 
chill I am bringing on a perspiration. It’ll do me a world 
of good.” 

“I trust her.” 

“A step beyond love.” 

‘The completement of love.” 

“Sir, I know all about it. However, don’t let me inter- 
rupt you. She will.” 

Bonaparte clenched his fist. “If I thought there was 
any danger of losing her I’d throw it all up without a 
moment’s hesitation!” 

‘SNo, you wouldn’t. Remember what Shakespeare said. 
He was a wise man though unfortunately born.” 

The General made no direct answer. He kept his eyes 
fixed on Talleyrand’s face, framed by a mountain of pil- 
lows. His nightshirt was covered with a stitched, multi- 
coloured silk jacket—in discreet shades—with a neat 
velvet turn-down collar, finished with crimson cords and 
tassels. Of course he wore a night cap which gave him a 
certain jaunty appearance. If such a thing were possible, 
it looked as if his cap was laughing at him. M. de Talley- 
rand showed his originality by dispensing, not only with 
the customary four-post bedstead, but with all superfluous 
draperies. His narrow mahogany bed, which stood out 
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from the wall, was only surmounted by a large oil painting 
in a heavy gilt frame, representing some religious subject 
of the Flemish school. 

“TI always look on the best side of things. I give you, 
General, my word of honour that I’ll tell you nothing 
which may possibly interfere with your plans on India. 
I know myself that uneasiness plays the dickens with our 
courage. You'll have to put your whole heart into the 
matter to carry it through. Such a climate! such a dis- 
tance!—from my modest point of view it seems immense 
and insurmountable—to anyone but General Bonaparte.” 

Bonaparte nodded. The expression on his mobile face 
pleased the invalid. 

‘Leaving aside your estimable lady, sir, we’ve got to 
take into consideration the vagaries of Barras et cie. 
Naturally, immediately your back is turned, they’ll want 
to fight amongst themselves. I am not such an optimist 
that I can hope they’ll scratch each other without cause. 
In your interests, General, Ill have to find one and leave 
it in their path to fall over. They’re bound to fall in any 
case sooner or later. I wouldn’t for worlds hurry mat- 
ters. It is always so much better to let nature take her 
own course. I advise you to keep your eyes open and 
your ears shut. In the game of Blind Man’s Buff the 
blind man’s part is the least amusing. The results may 
be—pardon—will be good. In the meanwhile you are 
leaving Paris to-morrow. For how long?” 

The General uncurled his knees. “I?ll return when I am 
wanted,” he said. 

“In any case?” 

“In any case.” 

“Who'll tell you?” 

“Yourself.” 

“Sir, I’m a man of fast principles. I never commit 
myself on paper—even in cipher—until results are cer- 
tain. Results have a greater displacement than a body of 
rushing waters. Here to-day—gone to-morrow—and at 
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that distance, too! You and Nelson must fight it out 
together.” 

“I am not going to fight him,” said the General dis- 
tinctly. 

“Nor p?? 

- “TI am going to outwit him.” 

‘A very delicate operation, sir, dovoding for success 
on weather, wind, circumstance and chance. Anyhow it is 
splendid practices,” 

“Talleyrand, for pity’s sake don’t laugh at me!” 

“It’s my belief you’ll pull it off. Not so much by sheer 
‘pluck as sheer luck. Follow your star, sir.” 

“TI will.” 

“Take a bet? Rather not take the risk—eh?” 

Bonaparte bounded to his feet. He stood at the foot 
of the bed, alert, his eyes on fire. “I? I? I who am risk- 
ing everything,” he panted. “My love, my life, my all! 
-Talleyrand, if I survive my own failure, in the whole world 
“there won’t be such a pitiable object. Tl creep into a 
dark hole and die like a dog, regretted by none. You 
wouldn’t have taken me up, sir, if you had foreseen my 
ruin. You are acareful man, sir. I respect your instinct, 
your breeding, your damned caution! In a certain sense 
T’m under an obligation to you.” 

M. de Talleyrand sat up in bed. “I have a profound 
conviction that you will return home covered with hon- 
our,” he said. 

‘““You mean it?” 

**T mean it.” 

Bonaparte looked down on M. de Talleyrand ith an 
extraordinary expression. “Ill make good my small be- 
ginnings,” he said. But his voice trembled. 

Talleyrand sank back on his pillows. “If I wasn’t tied 
to my post here, I’d get up and follow you with the very 
greatest pleasure.” 

“T wouldn’t have you at any price!” 

“I’m deeply obliged. When the master is absent from 
home he leaves his watch-dog in charge.” 
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“The room is not too warm, is it?” 

There were two hectic spots on the General’s sallow 
cheeks and his eyes were very bright. 

“Not at all,” he answered earnestly. “In fact, nothing 
could be better.” 

Talleyrand allowed himself a whole-hearted smile. “My 
dear boy,” he said quite affectionately, “I’m delighted that 
Mme. Bonaparte is accompanying you as far as Toulon.” 

“She wants to come.” 

- “Very nice of her, to be sure. She'll be able to give 
you sensible advice. It is wonderful what a really thought- 
ful woman can think of. They are far more practical than 
we are. Mme. Grand, for instance, went out this morning: 
and bought me that flute. It’s lying over there. Isn’t it 
pretty? I’ve never played the instrument in my life, but 
that doesn’t rob the gift of its flattering intention.” 

The General walked across the room, picked up the flute 
yand put it to his lips. He drew a note or two which were 
excruciatingly painful to M. de Talleyrand. “You are 
quite a performer,” he said. “Take it, with my compli- 
ments, if you’ll honour me, and pipe to the gods when. 
you arrive at your destination.” 

“Tt is a long way off,” said Bonaparte, dreamily. 

“All the better,” said Talleyrand, briskly. 

“It is a divine place, full of mystery. And it is my own 
house . . . a great house built of ivory and gold, facing: 
the sun. It’s as inspiring as Joséphine’s smile. What 
more can I want?—the warmth of the sun and the warmth 
of my love. Under such auspices every hour of life is 
contentment.” 

‘““As if contentment would satisfy you, sir.” Talley- 
rand’s tone was slightly peevish. Fibs 

Bonaparte laughed joyously, pacing the large room 
with his flute. He looked at it lovingly. ‘“You’ve brought. 
music into my life, Talleyrand,” he said. “I am not un- 
grateful. I'll call on the gods and they shall hear me and 
attend on me. I won’t disappoint their expectations. I 
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am setting out on this expedition with every nerve braced 
to its utmost limit, and yet I seem to be acting as in a 
dream. Where is the boundary-line between actuality and 
infinity? What fate decrees can man overthrow? At 
times I am terrified at my own audacity. God—if they 
knew! They know nothing . . . Keep them ignorant, sir; 
it is of the utmost importance. Tell them anything you 
fancy, except your own idea.” 

“Exactly,” said Talleyrand, and he said it heartily. He 
liked his youthful friend and valiant soldier. He had no 
call to minimise his difficulties ; they were enormous but not 
insurmountable. The situation would inevitably lead to 
better things, barring accidents, of course. Accidents will 
happen anywhere. There’s the accident of birth and the 
accident of death, and in and between any time you like 
to fancy. As a rule people were apt to be too modest. 
The General was splendidly conceited. He was actually 
setting out—to all practical purposes single-handed—to 
conquer the moon. 

“When you get her what are you going to do with her?” 
asked Talleyrand, smoothly. 

It showed Bonaparte’s fine capacity for grasping a 
point without unnecessary explanation that he replied at 
once, ‘Make her my own, sir. Opportunity is common 
property until we fence her in.” 

‘“‘That’s very true,” said Talleyrand, still thinking of 
the moon—“but how on earth are you going to reach 
her?” 

“T’ll climb,” said Bonaparte gravely, “up a ladder tall 
enough to reach heaven.” 

_ “Heaven 1 is a very large place.” 

‘The General put the flute to his lips and blew a few 
bars. “Love is the stepping-stone to heaven,” he said. 

M. de Talleyrand took a pinch of snuff—very neatly 
too—and remarked kindly that the General’s sentiments 
did every credit to his heart, if not to his imagination. In 
his heart of hearts the Foreign Minister gravely doubted 

the General’s possession of this necessary organ, that is 
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to say in a sentimental sense. Maybe he judged him after 
himself? Hearts are of small consequence on battle-fields 
or in the pursuit of ambition and destiny. M. de Talley- 
rand sneezed in a very gentlemanly manner upon this 
reflection. And Bonaparte—contrary to his natural re- 
serve—began to explain himself. 

He bared his heart to his friend—the conjunction of 
the two words are admirably suited to each other; neither 
the heart nor the friend existed. ‘They are figures of 
speech, but for the moment they not only sufficed but were 
overpowering. Bonaparte with his really extraordinary 
imagination believed in them implicitly. He was over- 
joyed to show them honour. In a very torrent of self- 
avowal he made confession. His language was simple and 
direct, his story of no importance whatsoever, except as 
giving M. de Talleyrand some light upon his neglected 
childhood and early youth. He spoke of his poor re- 
sources (the man who could command kingdoms). Of his 
shyness (the man who knew no fear); of his impotence 
(the man who was never at a loss). It all sounded very 
unreal and delightfully true . . . poor little shaver, jeal- 
ously guarding his four feet square of earth . . . his 
garden of Paradise—his garden of dreams . . . his battle- 
field. M. de Talleyrand was edified to hear that on every 
occasion the little General had routed the enemy. He 
spoke of the white lilies of Corsica, of a certain prosaic 
house in which he was born, with the affection of a man 
born to suffer—honour or disappointment? Does it mat- 
ter which? It was a pretty history very well related. M. 
de Talleyrand stifled his yawns out of regard to the Gen- 
eral’s feelings. A man who never loses his own self-control 
has little, if any, sympathy with impulse. He’s sure to 
call it a fatal mistake. “Is the door shut?” said M. de 
Talleyrand kindly. The General didn’t take the hint or 
heed the interruption. “Go on, my dear sir,” said M. de 
Talleyrand, immediately changing his tactics. “I take a 
great interest in the subject.” (He was the least poetical 
Bishop alive. In ’92 he had still been in holy orders. By 
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the way, does a man ever get out of them? An unfrocked 
priest has an ugly sound—as if there was some disparity 
in his character.) 

The General—with very great impulsiveness—knelt at 
the side of the bed as if in the action of prayer. M. de 
"Talleyrand felt uncomfortable. It was a good many years 
since he’d taken a confession. He wished he wouldn’t 
do it. It was unlike him, too. They hadn’t known each 
other for long, but M. de Talleyrand could sum up a man’s 
character in the very briefest time possible and with amaz- 
ing accuracy. It annoyed him that Bonaparte, at the 
eleventh hour, as it were, was trying to confound his judg- 
ment. To hear him in this potential mood you might well 
suppose you had to deal with a cavillating, highly-strung 
idealist, a prey to his own easily-raised emotion. There 
were certainly tears in his voice, and his face had the rapt 
look of an ascetic, unspotted by the world. It was dis- 
tinctly farcical. What did he do it for? He knew better. 
‘They both knew better. M. de Talleyrand—with his usual 
accuracy—put it down to nerves. You can’t burn the 
candle at both ends and not suffer. This conviction gave 
‘His Excellency true spiritual consolation. It was such a 
simple solution of their difficulties. “Have a glass of 
water,” he said. “I am sure it will do you good. What 
-you have told me will be interesting to recall later on. Any 
form of unpleasantness is only agreeable viewed at a dis- 
tance. You’ll laugh at yourself, sir, presently. Then it’ll 
be very good fun. I can look upon my little American 
store with the heartiest good-will. I gave it away for 
practically nothing to one Lundenius Ficander, of Scan- 
dinavian parentage, I believe. He paid me, and cheated 
me, in folios. Presently you'll be writing your mémoires, 
General. You can rely on my assistance. I have an ex- 
ceptional memory. This evening is never likely to fade 
from my mind, even though presently—no hurry whatso- 
ever—I am going to take a laxative for the sake of my 
liver. Heart or liver, sir, they are both uncomfortable 
when they’ve gone wrong.” 
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The General rose to his feet with rather a startled look 
in his eyes. He looked at the neat tassel on Talleyrand’s 
neat night-cap with positive dislike . . . he disliked every- 
thing which belonged to him. It was the reaction the kind 
gentleman in the nightcap had been hoping for. He 
(Bonaparte) must keep his head cool for to-morrow. A 
sentimental confession is no preparation for an arduous 
journey . . . “Think of keeping Joséphine amused from 
Paris to Toulon! You travel in the same coach?” he 
asked. | 

“Yes,” said Bonaparte, grimly, “I travel with every- 
thing I possess. I am a poor man.” 

He stood near the green lamp, which might be restful 
to the eyes, but which certainly wasn’t becoming to the 
complexion—an upright, gaunt figure, very pale in the 
face. He might have been mistaken for a weak man, ex- 
cept for his determined lips. He had closed them—closed 
them on his past Ifistory; his tragic confidence; his mo- 
mentary heartfelt misery, his momentary ecstasy. His 
humbleness had been almost as monotonous as his boast- 
ing. The spell he cast on M. de Talleyrand left him 
speechless. (The grandest victory Bonaparte ever 
achieved.) He, Talleyrand (recovering), dubbed him 
(to himself) a lar—a gigantic liar—a liar who believes 
in his own lies . . . his shadow covered the whole of Africa. 
More he couldn’t say; it was a vast compliment to the 
little General whom, instinctively, he didn’t trust. Liars 
as a rule are not trusted—even by their fellow liars. 

M. de Talleyrand, lying flat on his back, low down on 
his pillows, waved his right hand in the direction of his 
escritoire. ‘*You’ll find,” he said, “a hundred thousand 
francs in the left-hand drawer. If they are of any use to 
you, take them; you can repay me at any time at your 
own convenience.” 

“I’m a beggar.” 

‘T’ll take the risk.” 

“Oi 99 

“Don’t mention it.” 
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You could see by the way M. de Talleyrand blinked his 


left eye that the subject was a matter of entire indifference 
to him. 

The General did as he was told and very expeditiously 
too. Talleyrand watched his back. He heard the key 
turn in the lock and Bonaparte place the wallet of gold 
in his wretchedly thin pocket-book. He patted the book 
before he replaced it in his pocket. “Sir, I’m much 
obliged.” Not a tremor in his voice. 

“Don’t forget the flute,” said Talleyrand. 

“ve got it, sir; I'll keep it, sir,” said the General 
briskly. 

“Until you forget. ‘True, you’ve also got a memory. 
Sometimes it is convenient to mislay her or to take her 
up, as it were, right side down. Everything important 
depends upon our attitude towards it. Yours is a strong 
one. And you carry it well.” 

“TI must,” said Bonaparte. . 

“You must,” said Talleyrand, without emphasis. 

General Bonaparte strode across the room and raised 
M. de Talleyrand’s hand to his lips. ‘‘What are you doing 
it for? What are you doing it for?” he shouted. ‘‘Ha, 
ha!?? (He kissed the hand passionately several times.) 
“TI know you better than you know yourself. God bless 
you, sir. God bless you!” 

The invalid never stirred. If this was a lie, it was 
greater than truth... . : 

His head swam a little. He had a dull pain at the pit 
of his stomach. It was on the tip of his tongue to abuse 
the General for having made him worse. It wasn’t kind 
of him, it really wasn’t kind of him . . . when he looked 
up, the General had gone. 

“I wish,” said M. de Talleyrand, loud enough for his 
inner conscience to hear him (and it lay very low down), 
“TI wish I could afford to wash my hands of him. If 
he succeeds—and there is no particular reason why he 

, shouldn’t—he’ll pull us all down. I’m generally right— 
worse luck.” 
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He rang the bell and asked his servant to give him his 
medicine at once. 

“Yes, sir, directly, sir. Will you be seeing any more 
callers to-night, sir?” 

“God bless my soul, no,” said Talleyrand, still irritable. 
“Why did you show him up? You might have known 
better.” 

“The General wanted to see you, sir.” 

Talleyrand wiped his mouth carefully. “In that case 
nothing would have prevented him coming in.” 

‘No, sir.” 

Gobier carried off the lamp. It wanted re-filling. He 
was a good servant, punctilious in his duties. 

Alone in his darkened room the invalid tried to sleep. 
The clock ticked as before. It was the only sound which 
broke the stillness, that and the insistent remembrance of 
General Bonaparte’s farewell. Talleyrand passed the 
back of his right hand over his mouth . . . “There’s no 
denying his individuality. Where did he get it from, I 
wonder?” he said, opening his eyes. There was a light of 
fun in them. Or was it enthusiasm? 

Talleyrand yawned; pulled his nightcap into position 
and tucked the red silk quilt cosily round his neck. “It is 
a most fortunate coincidence,” he murmured into his pil- 
low. ‘He never once thought of his loan. 


CHAPTER XX 


i gat consideration of Joséphine’s feelings—she didn’t like 
getting up early in the morning—the General had de- 
layed the departure till noon. 

He had begged her to be ready in time. This wasn’t a 
journey undertaken for pleasure, he said. With subtle 
flattery he allowed her a full share in the hardships of a 
campaign. (The cleverest man out, at least in his day.) 
Half pleased and half terrified at the compliment paid her, 
she remembered Wurmser’s bullets at Mantua, and very 
nearly changed her mind. Was it wise in this instance to 
do her duty? She’d been bullied into that last hurried 
advance, which might have ended fatally outside Mantua’s 
fortified walls—it had done for the horses. Think, if 
something happened again, and she would be obliged—as 
then—to walk, shaken with tears, through seas of mud. 
Wouldn’t it be better to stay on quietly in Paris—such a 
lot going on—and console Bonaparte for her absence by 
one or two of her priceless letters? He’d have to give 
her more time. Who could write a love-letter with a 
couple of impatient men waiting for it in the room out- 
side? 

I don’t know if it was the thought of letter writing 
under difficulties—we understand her point of view—it 
would even have put us off—or if she considered Toulon, 
of the two, less fatiguing; anyhow, she kept to her first 
decision and was actually ready at the hour appointed, 
which so much astonished both her husband and her son 
that neither of them could find words to express their 
gratitude. Eugéne showed it by promptly mounting to 
the box seat where he was quite hidden by his mother’s 
luggage, which was piled on the roof of the carriage, cov- 
ered with a tarpaulin cloth. He effaced himself out of 
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consideration to his commanding officer’s feelings, whom 
he honoured and loved with boyish ardour, full of pride in 
being appointed one of his personal aid-de-camps. Here 
we may as well say General Bonaparte was sincerely at- 
tached to young Beauharnais as much for his own sake 
as for his mother’s. I believe—at that time—if he had 
been a cross-eyed villain instead of a capable good-looking 
boy, the General would still have loved him. The bud is 
very close to the rose, though Eugéne, truth to tell, much 
favoured “poor dear Alexandre” more than he did poor 
dear Joséphine. 

She was actually in for it! As the great top-heavy 
carriage with its six great horses, lumbered and swung 
through the dear old streets of Paris, she couldn’t help a 
little sigh escaping her against her will. She had a lot to 
sigh about. 

The General, who sat beside her, very tenderly stroked 
her gloved hand, Fido had his eye upon him—if you re- 
member, Fortuné’s successor. 

“My good angel,” he said. “My dear, dear little wife.” 

And how he looked at her. With what a world of ad- 
miration and respect. (Fido shivered. He was always 
shivering. We believe a toy Italian greyhound is never 
happy except he’s shivering.) The little dog was seated 
opposite the loving couple, travelling towards—separa- 
tion. No wonder he felt his heart overflowing. What a 
treasure she was, what a priceless treasure! She was the 
mistress of his fate, the bosom of his soul. She was in- 
explicable. She was Joséphine. 

Clap—clap—clap. The horses, with measured tread 
and slow, covered the unevenly paved streets—shockingly 
badly kept in those days. The postilions curled their 
long whips. Clouds of dust almost concealed the out- 
riders, in close attendance on the carriage. It wasn’t an 
Imperial cortége, but there was something reasonably 
solid in the General’s turn-out. The citizens of Paris 
recognized him with respect. It wasn’t every day that a 
coach started for Cairo . . . The man in the street did 
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not think of Bombay or even Teheran. The General 
wasn’t the man to vulgarise his dreams by telling them 
over the tea-pot. (Some people do it, you know. “Ill 
take some more sugar, please. Oh, my dear, I had such 
a horrid dream last night. . . .” 

Joséphine smiled very sweetly. She was conscious of 
her manifold virtues, and nothing gives us a kinder ex- 
pression. 'Térézia (she knew) was dining out that very 
evening with M. Barras and one or two others, very care- 
fully selected, we may be sure. They were all going on 
afterwards to the Tivoli Gardens which had opened for 
the season on the first of May; a place, if possible, gayer 
and more disreputable than Lamertines, It was a special 
night too, and she knew that someone was going in some- 
one’s party, someone she’d give her eyes never, never to 
meet again; that is to say if he couldn’t give her a per- 
fectly satisfactory reason for his inexplicable conduct 

. . Joséphine flung back her grey gauze travelling veil 
and revealed a blooming face. 

“Dear,” she said, “I am always happy to please you.” 

Maybe, in the sweet conviction that she’d keep her 
eyes—something of an agreeable nature would be sure to 
happen once Bonaparte was no longer on the spot ready 
to crush innocent joys—made her so unusually charming. 
Not that charm wasn’t her second nature, but, as a rule, 
she didn’t display it to its best advantage on journeys. 
As a travelling companion she had to learn, amongst 
other things, to suffer little inconveniences, smiling with 


greater fortitude. She would call attention to bad roads 


—as if it would mend them—to jolting axles—as if they’d 
jolt the less—to insufficient and hard pillows—purely 
imaginary—and the want of a restful corner and some- 
where to put her feet. She was inconvenienced by un- 
necessary packages and astonished at their number and 
size. She’d be sure that the box, on the rack above her 
head, wasn’t safe and that it would tumble down and kill 
her dog. 


Fido didn’t like travelling any more than his mistress. : 


| 
t 
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In spite of May—and is there anything so magical as a 
lovely May-day?—and every window up, he kept on 
shivering. | 

“It’s his nervousness,” said Joséphine. ‘‘Where is his 
sugar, Bonaparte?” . 

Bonaparte searched diligently. “Where did you put 
it, love?” | 

“TI don’t know,” said Joséphine. “Do sit down, it doesn’t 
matter.”” 

“It does matter,” whimpered the little dog, as clear 
as clear can be. It had made him awfully nervous to see 
the General diving over his head. He jumped neatly and — 
landed on Joséphine’s knee. She wasn’t in the mood for 
dogs, so she pushed him off again. “You are as hot as a 
hot brick,” she said. He subsided at her feet on the fleecy 
rug, between six bags. 

“T can’t make it out,” said the General, surreptitiously 
kicking a few packages under the seat, “we seem to be 
crowded out and the carriage is built for six.” 

“Really,” said Joséphine, indifferently. She wasn’t in 
the mood for information. By this time they were two or 
three kilometres outside Paris and she was beginning to 
feel her own virtue rather too acutely for pleasure. 

Presently she, very kindly, consented to try and sleep. 
He might hold her, so, and support her head, so. 

For two mortal hours he never stirred, his arms en- 
circling her—his tender eyes watching the little face nest- 
ling against his shoulder. Joséphine had the comfortable 
habit of falling asleep on the least possible provocation. 
That’s what kept her so pretty, maybe. Insomnia plays 
the dickens with our appearance. 

We wonder what his thoughts were as they rolled 
through the pleasant land of France? Here he was at 
liberty to unmask himself. The little dog—who soon fol- 
lowed his mistress? example—wasn’t an inquisitor. He 
could frown or he could smile—dwell on sweet fancies or 
give himself speechless misery by imagining frightful. 
tidings . . . her death, her unfaithfulness—his return 
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in ashes and sackcloth. It is horrible to be beaten against: 
your will. For the matter o’ that, who asks for a beating? 
Fanatics, maybe? Bonaparte wasn’t a fanatic. He was a 
supremely sane—poet. ‘That gives him, as it were, a little 
freedom in his address. Poets aren’t like ordinary folk; 
they come to earth gifted with tears which they transform 
into pearls—pearls of speech, pearls of sympathy, pearls 
of value. Unto them all things are possible. In a dear 
land they sight the towering splendours of a city—a city 
of joy, a city of delight, a city of pain—a human city. 
An inhuman poet is an anomaly—he doesn’t exist—he’s a 
freak, a cheat—a caricature! Bonaparte would have 
given, not the whole of India, but a very great province 
of that covetable country for a surety on Joséphine’s 
faith—a bond as binding as life itself . . . he didn’t doubt 
her (at that moment )—the precious—but he very much 
doubted her temptations. She wasn’t too strong. She 
had the weakness of her class. Would she be able to come 
through unharmed? 

Such reasoning is wonderful to us, knowing what he 
must have known—Good Lord! Why, he needn’t look 
further back than his own courtship to sight the frailty 
of her character, or if you prefer it, her excessive amia- 
bility. What you bestow on one you very often give to 
another. ‘To give you a homely comparison—if you lose 
one handkerchief out of your new dozen the loss of the 
rest doesn’t so much matter. The set is anyhow spoilt. 
You take it equably when Clementine informs you that 
there are four in the wash and one clean. Why? God 
knows. Life is very curiously arranged, reason and all. 
We all pretend, anyhow, that however poor we are in 
other respects, we start a-growing with a full set of virtues, 
whatever the quality be. If welose one... q 

He wouldn’t doubt her! He was proud of her and proud ~ 
of himself. In his heart of hearts he was eaten up with’ © 
pride. With Joséphine asleep in his arms he knew his own ~ 
value to a fraction—nothing but Fate could depreciate it | 
..+ » soon he’d come to open battle with her—no, he’d — 
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never willingly quarrel with her, his patroness. He liked 
to think of her as such; a benign, all-powerful influence 
for good. He believed in her, if possible, in a stronger 
degree than he believed in Joséphine. He’d never doubted 
his fate (but he had!) though in Italy, once or twice, his 
faith had wavered towards her . . . We can fancy his eyes 
looking down with infinite compassion at the woman asleep 
in his arms. A strong man’s instinct is naturally pro- 
tective. He’d wronged her. It should never happen again. 
As if a misplaced jealousy could destroy his happiness? 
It was such a glory to hold her sacred against all the 
world . . . if a poet cannot imagine what he pleases, 
God pity the rest. | 

They travelled through the green country, past many 
old homesteads—alas, with the fields untilled—for lack 
of spirit or lack of money—but where the blossom-laden 
orchards gave a very good promise of an abundant crop 
of fruit. Through the chink in the window—she’d al-. 
lowed him to lower the sash an inch or two—there drifted 
by the sweet scent of flowering limes and horse-chestnuts ; 
and, maybe, the warbling of a light-hearted bird, or the 
ripple of some woodland stream added their quota to the 
whole? It was a divine day, with a wonderful glow in the 
sky. If the General gave a thought to the depressing 
statistical memorandum of the Home Office, it didn’t worry 
him. The flowering limes were a sufficient token of re- 
surrection. In the broad light of May the barrenness of 
the land struck him as providential. It spelt activity. 
Can’t you imagine the thrill of his pulses at the thought? 
How his heart contracted and expanded, the look of his 
eyes as he turned his head towards the window, drinking 
deep of the heavenly promise?) If he had found every- 
thing snug and comfortable he would have been out of 
employment; he wouldn’t have been able presently, to 
wander—single handed—from door to door throughout 
the length and breadth of France offering his schedule of 
prosperity, on easy cash terms, to every householder. No 
doubt he had the monthly instalment system neatly tabu- 
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lated in that lightning brain of his—a system of much 
guile and some ruin. The dealers don’t say so, it isn’t 
business; they make their profits on a gullible public. I 
tell you, Bonaparte was very like other people. 3 

Did he— journeying towards finality — foresee the 
ravages of his political overbearance? How he’d sweep 
the pleasant land of France from boundary to boundary, 
heaving his heavy charge over the frontier—sparing none 
and grasping all? It wasn’t a light programme he’d set 
himself, but thunderously black. It sounded magnificent 
on the long beat of the drums (he was an active adver- 
tiser, Napoleon) and no less magnificent in eloquent print. 
What of his heart? Can “glory” efface the tears of our 
mothers, the blood of our heroes? 

On that windless May day the General—if he thought 
of the matter at all—would have accounted any human 
sacrifice supremely well spent if, by such means, Joséphine 
—hbless her pretty face—was spared a moment’s anxiety. 

He gathered up his love on that perfect day in a very 
sheaf of delight . . . his eyes were full of tears, musing 
over her unselfishness. We are proud to relate it. We 
have never for one instant asked you to believe that a 
great brain isn’t liable to very ordinary delusions. 

Presently she moved, rubbed her eyes and yawned. 

““Have I been asleep, Bonaparte?” 

““You’ve been pretending, darling,” he said, very slightly: 
stretching his right arm. 

Joséphine laughed as she wiped her face with a dab of, 


cotton wool soaked in an agreeable perfume. “I wonder,” 


she said. ‘“What’s the time?” 

‘“Haven’t you a watch?” 

“Tt’s not going.” 

“Just upon five, darling.” 

“Five o’clock! Wve never known anything go so fast. 
She looked out of the window. “Do let’s stop and have 
dinner under those big trees. It’ll be such fun. I'll make 
the salad—you know you love my salads.” eG 

Of course the impromptu picnic took place. How could) 
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he deny her anything within his power? Joséphine was 
delighted—Fido no less. Soon enough they were seated— 
a little family group—under the spreading oak trees with 
a convenient brook—which she’d never ae oe IS eet 
almost at their feet. 

“It is a sweetly pretty spot,” said Joséphine. vem sure 
that stream has been made on purpose to please me.’ 

As she talked she made the salad, on her knees too; and 
she looked so pretty that even Fao was happily aware 
of the fact. He paid her a little compliment which set 
her laughing and pleased her very much. 

‘““My baby,” she said, “my big tall baby. Be good to 
him, Bonaparte. ‘Take care of him.” 

“T’ll do my best,” he said. 

“Ill take my chances with the rest,” said Eugéne, 
proudly. 

*“He’s always been a lucky boy,” said his mother. 

“That’s true,” said the General, thinking of the mother 
he had. 

Chin-Chin, the Chinese dwarf tumbled round and helped 
the servants to unpack the baskets, set out the dishes, 
uncork the wine, making himself generally useful. 

The fellow must have a paragraph to himself—a faint 
dot in history as he is. In ’96 he had the distinction of 
being the solitary dwarf of his race in Paris. That and 
his hump interested Joséphine. She thought he’d look so 
weird standing up on the footboard behind her carriage. 
She engaged him before she possessed the carriage, and 
dearest Térézia was quite jealous—so that was all right. 
Joséphine knew that Térézia was trying to get him for 
herself. To prevent such meanness she dragged him down 
_to Italy where he developed alarmingly. His real talent 
wast thieving—he was worse than a magpie and more 
Catholic in his tastes. It wouldn’t have mattered so much 
if their affections hadn’t clashed. He invariably liked 
the things she liked. There was friction on both sides and 
some tears. He must be got rid of. Easier said than 
done. Chin-Chin wouldn’t go. “Leave it to me,” said 
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Bonaparte. She did so, with very little confidence. Bona- 
parte had a grand idea; he’d cart him into Egypt, drop 
him in the desert or recommend him warmly to a respect- 
able Turkish family. Joséphine thought it a splendid idea. 
To save appearances the thief was going out as the Gen- 
eral’s personal servant. “Quite proper,” said Joséphine. 
‘‘All great men in history were attended by fools or dwarfs 
or some such thing. Besides, he doesn’t deserve better. 
Between you two (thinking of a favourite pair of turquoise 
earrings) I won’t have a single piece of jewellery left.” 
The General had winced. He never liked her allusions to 
Pauline’s wedding present—generously repaid long ago. 

“Bonaparte, if you are nosy,” said Joséphine, leaning 
her straight back against the tallest elm, “I hope some 
kind gentleman will drop you in the desert and have you 
there for twenty years.” He had objected to something 
or other. Maybe a young man? 

A family of rooks cawed uneasily in the vicinity of the 
great trees. They’d chosen their home with a view to 
privacy and they objected to being disturbed . . . Long, 
long years afterwards—as we’ve said before, time is meas- 
ured by action—the General remembered Joséphine’s pro- 
phetic words. He was ill at the time in a damp little house 
called Longwood . . . Now, seated triumphantly at her 
side, under the spreading elms, he laughed goodnaturedly 
at her terrible fancies. As to Eugéne, he actually got up 
and pinched his mother’s cheek. “By your leave, ma’am,” 
he said, sauntering off to smoke a cigarette in peace. That 
boy had nice feelings. He couldn’t help noticing the Gen- 
eral’s hungry look, utterly unappeased by all the good 
things he’d eaten. 

Bonaparte laughed again, seeing the shadow of his am- 
bition aslant the hemisphere. He flung back his head. 
“They’ll never do that,” he said. 

“Why: Pee 

“I’m born to conquer.” 

“Why?” 

“It is written.” 
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““Where?”” 

**In the book of life.” 

“Oh.” : 

‘My precious, my precious,” he said, his eyes aglow. 
You are the greatest infidel alive! i 


“That reminds me. Promise not to forget my black 
man « 

“Everything I’ve promised, you shall have; your crown, 
your jewels, your enormous train. How long shall it 
be? ‘i oe 

“I'd like an ebony man, six feet high, with ivory teeth, 
all teeth, you know. I'll give him a scarlet tunic and he'll 
look quite beautiful “3 

“You shall have the finest court in Europe, Joséphine. 
And forty black men—forty thieves—if you like, every 
one more hideous and a greater rascal than the last $3 

“TI mean it seriously, Bonaparte.” 

*So,.do 1.” 

He lay full length on the grass at her feet looking, as 
the saying goes, “happy as a prince.” He continued his 
tale in the same lofty strain. 

“You silly boy,” said Joséphine, bending over him and 
tickling his mouth with a grass. ‘“‘Do you mind?” 

SSNo.”? 

“Tt’s a good thing nobody is listening.” 

“The rooks are.” 

““Aren’t you tiresome!”’ 

“They are chattering and mighty angry. I don’t care 
a flick of my thumb. Let them chatter! Ill go my own 
way.” 

“Of course you will. You are as obstinate—as obsti- 
nate as Joséphine!”’ | 

He turned on his side. ‘‘Without her merits,’’ he said. 
“T’m a coward, darling, that’s about the truth of it.” 

“Nonsense,” she said, ‘“‘you’re wonderfully brave. I'll 
give you a good character, sir, if they ask me.” 

“Tt is a fact,” he said. “Before a battle I’m in a fever 
of suspense.” 
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“So would I be,” she said. 

“After it’s over—long before really, I am filled with 
elation. It isn’t a human feeling.” 

“What is it?” 

“TI can’t explain, darling. It is as wonderful as a mov- 
ing mountain . . . you can see it coming a long way off.” 

“Who ever saw a mountain move?” 

Faith.” 

He made a cup of his hands with all reverence. ‘“‘Look,” 
he said. 

“What? If it’s a spider don’t throw it at me. Don’t!’ 

(She didn’t jar on him. Probably he didn’t hear her). 

“TI have got the world in the hollow of my hands,” he 
said, “If faith were crystallized it would be but a grain, 
merely a little grain containing the essence of all things. 
It’s worth the seeking. I swear by our love, Joséphine, 
that I won’t come empty-handed out of Egypt.” 

He rose, standing for a minute with his arms crossed 
on his chest in thought. She looked up at him and nodded 
encouragingly. 
| “Let’s go a little walk while they pack up.” She took 
him arm affectionately. “You must say this is nicer than 
—glory. Isn’t that what you call it when you’ve killed 

somebody or somebody’s nearly killed you? No—we won’t 
speak of war! It is not a subject that appeals to me. I 
would have preferred you to have been a plain country’ 
‘gentleman with a beautiful place, of course. Never mind, 
T’ll get the house without the gentleman.” 

She laughed and he laughed. It was such a ridiculously 
‘charming world. ‘The meadows were covered with field 
flowers, great patches of wonderful colour. Bonaparte 
said they were wonderful. 

“Aren’t they pretty!’ she said, “I never care what a 
thing is called as long as it is nice. I am really not at all 
difficile.” | 

‘ “I know it,” he said. 

They skirted the brook, tracing its source into the 
‘coppice, a delightful place, full of quivering sunbeams; 
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deep, deep shadows and prodigiously healthy ferns, greer 
as emeralds. They sat down on a boulder and he put his 
arms around her. 

“My life,” he said, “I adore you.” 

“Listen,” she said, “‘and don’t talk nonsense. If I asked 
you to stay at home you know you wouldn’t.” 

(By the look of his impassioned eyes she was fearfully 
afraid he might oblige her . . . She’d felt so safe in put- 
ting “glory” to the test . . . he was mad on glory.) 

“T have put my hand to ahs plough, ” he said . 
There’s never more than one road in life, whatever you 
are seeking.” 

“TI know.” 

“To be satisfied is the supreme thing. Who touches it? 
Who keeps it?” He dug his heel in the mossy turf. José- 
phine dimly realized she was forgotten . . . what a com- 
SOLES 

She played up to him handsomely—little monkey. ‘‘We 
must all do our duty,” she said, righteously. “I'll write 
to you.” 

He stretched out his arms with a great gesture. ‘““The 
inconceivable beauty of life!” he said. “It’s around us 
everywhere, Joséphine; in the whispering trees, in flood 
and tide, in human activity, in human idleness. Idleness, 
oh, beloved. We’ll cultivate idleness presently in, what 
d’ye call it?—Malmaison. We'll have a garden, the most 
beautiful garden in the world, and we’ll take it quietly and 
admire it and admire each other. I'll look at you and 
you'll look at me. ‘My little Napoleon,’ you'll say. ‘He’s 
come home covered with glory aide 

“Yes, won’t it be fun. What’ll you say?” 

“Nothing, nothing at all. Dll be content to sit at home 
and look at you.” | 
“It7ll be—dull.”” A stray sunbeam touched her russet 

hair. 

‘“‘Satisfaction is never dull,” he said. 

“Tsn’t it? I don’t think I want it. I like wanting things. 
You’ll never satisfy me, sir. There, I’ve said it.” 
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“Thank you,” he said gravely. “Ill do my best, José- 
phine, never to please you.” 

“IT wouldn’t have a lazy man about the house for any- 
thing!” 

**T’ll remember.” 

“Poor dear! I am wickedly selfish. On Sunday you 
may sit in carpet slippers all day long and look at the 
clock.” ; 

“I'd prefer to look at you.” 

“T’ja, my little lazy one, I’m always a busy woman.” 

For an instant he believed her. She was too active for 
this slumberous world. He must wanes her, spare her and 
shield her. 

“We have nothing to complain af Joséphine. We have 
got the world and we’ve got each other,” he said. 

“If you had to choose between us two which would you 
keep?” 

“You. You are all the world to me, my darling.” 

*‘And pack your prospects in a neat little box and send 
them on with your compliments, shall we say to M. Tal- 
leyrand? He’d take them willingly. I won’t love you one 
little bit if you do! I want an ambitious husband, a hus- 
band who’ll do me credit. Don’t disappoint me, Bona- 

arte.” 

“Ill try not to.” 

“For the matter of that you’ve already done quite a lot. 
What it is to be the fashion! On Monday Térézia and I 
went into David’s shop to buy something. He showed us 
a beautiful set of furniture. He said it was an Egyptian 
design, instead of feet it had gilt winged creatures. Fasci- 
nating, my dear. If I buy Malmaison I'll get it for the 
drawing-room.” 

He started, and turned round and kissed her tenderly. 

“T thank you, madam,” he said. ‘A touch of ridicule 
may sometimes save us trouble.” 

“They weren’t a bit ridiculous. Something quite new; 
so beautifully carved, with gilt faces and shining ma- 
hogany backs, you know.” 
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handed her into the carriage with a certain awkward 
grace. He was not used to the polite world. : 

Caw! Caw! Caw! shrilled the rook in piercing crescendo. 
The world indeed! What fabulous fancies! What mon- 
strous ideas! Listen to him—the braggart! He a prince 
—he a king-fisher—he a master builder! Can he reach the 
sky? Can he reach our nests? Whose agent is he? His 
own little man . . . a mere speck on earth . . . so they 
twitted, the disturbed birds, only cooling down and cooing 
lovingly towards each other—in blackbird fashion—when 
the strange coach and six, the hideous dwarf, outriders and 
all had vanished over the roof of the hill. 

There’s something very agreeable in a dead calm. The 
great elms stood motionless, not a breath stirred their 
glossy leaves. The sun-baked earth below carried a my- 
riad scents of fresh and growing things. Over the fields 
far away, the ewes bleated gently to their new-born lambs 
and the yellow lilies, which formed the glory of the old 
mill pond, were as gold upon the water. 

-Joséphine insisted on Eugéne’s company. “The car- 
riage is built for six,’ she said, “‘and we are only two and 
Fido. You can hold him.” 

Eugene held him very nicely. Fido ceased shivering and 
tried to lick the young man’s face—a rare politeness. 

“Yes, sir, exactly, sir.” 

He paid great attention to what the General was saying. 
He didn’t know much about the subject, but he thought 
it uncommonly interesting. The General very kindly 
explained to Eugéne the principal of Euripides’ plays, 
criticising them in a lucid straightforward manner. He 
considered them magnificent and true to life. 

“Yes, sir,” said Eugéne. “I quite believe you, sir.” 

Joséphine sat in her corner playing patience on a little 
folding table. 

“T don’t mind you talking in the least,” she said. 


CHAPTER XXI 


HERE was a break in the weather. The wind shifted 

to the east and Joséphine, who was terrified of a mis- 
tral, prophesied dire misfortune on their arrival in Toulon. 
Toulon without sun and only dust was a hole, she said. 
The South was so treacherous. How beautiful it had been 
in Paris! You couldn’t have wished for finer weather. It 
hadn’t been a bit hot, really. She was terrified of a storm 
and he (Bonaparte) knew it, or at least he ought to know 
it. She’d told him heaps of times that she was frightened 
to death of a thunderstorm. Where could they get shelter 
in a carriage? Was everything carefully covered up? If 
her boxes got drenched she’d be miserable. ‘“There’s noth- 
ing so bad for clothes as a wetting. Damp is bad enough.” 
The wind blew in the morning; it howled in the after- 
noon; it shrieked at night. She said she’d never heard 
anything like it. She crouched up in her corner of the big 
swaying coach, her face against the dim window pane, pre- 
dicting complete annihilation. There’d be no expedition 
into Egypt. The gale would tear them to pieces. What 
was the good of whipping the horses? Why did the pos- 
tilions shout? Who were they shouting to? No, Bona- 
parte mustn’t leave her! Bonaparte mustn’t go outside! 
If he was whirled off the box—as he’d surely be—if he 
was foolhardy—she wouldn’t know what to do. Eugéne 
was no earthly use. She’d as soon trust Fido to see her 
into safety. Sleep? She couldn’t sleep. Who could 
sleep with the wind making that fearful noise? Such 
a draught! JDidn’t he feel it? Her feet were as cold 
as ice. She had always suffered from a poor circulation. 
She wasn’t fit for this kind of madness. It was a mad 
idea. Who can count on the weather? It had been se | 
beautiful on Wednesday. (It was now Friday.) They had — 
826 | 
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had such a pleasant time picnicking in the fields. She’d 
enjoyed her dinner and the pretty walk. Who likes being 
cramped inside a stuffy carriage all day and all night too? 
She’d never dreamt he didn’t mean putting up. Why 
hadn’t they slept at Lyons? Why hadn’t they slept at 
Charleroi, at Cours Bonnet? Villages?—who cared! Vil- 
lages contained houses and beds and food and comfort and 
shelter... 

The rain ran down the window panes. She wasn’t on 
the lee side. The wind beat a devil’s tattoo—whatever it 
is—it sounds formidable—all round the place. It shifted 
into all quarters at once. In another moment a tree would 
fall over them. Did he see that one? It was bent double. 
“What was the matter?” 

The General sat opposite her, listening: to all she said, 
feeling inexpressibly guilty. It had been his fault entirely. 
He might have foreseen inclement weather. He might have 
realized her fragile constitution. He’d been culpably care- 
less. He said nothing—he hoped nothing—he let her talk 
on. Once or twice he shivered. His responsibility struck 
him as so very awful. If anything happened. What should 
happen? A solid coach and six isn’t so easily bowled 
over; itis not a ninepin. Humanly speaking there was no 
danger whatsoever. She was alarming herself needlessly. 
He vowed, in a sudden access of nervous irritability, that 
her boxes were safe and sound. “If the top ones get dam- 
aged,” he said in a bitter jest, “you must just manage — 
with the bottom ones. A dozen dresses more or less, won’t 
signify, darling. Toulon is not a fashionable town. Tf 
you walked about the place naked they wouldn’t look at 

ou.” 

She burst into tears, tucked her head into a little blue 
‘satin pillow and said he was coarse and unkind and wicked, 
and that he’d get a judgment ... “The cards have never, 
ne—ver once gone out in your favour. It is very peculiar, 
each time I think of something else they might have been 
shuffled on purpose—directly I mean you they are all 
anyhow. It’s fate.” ) 
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He didn’t relish it. He sat very stiff and very gloomy 
in his corner, trying to get some comfort out of Fido’s 
warm body. He was the only happy creature in the 
carriage. Covered up with shawls he slept the sleep of a 
just dog. Storms didn’t affect him. The General sur- 
reptitiously played with his ears, he must touch something, 

The night came on, very dark for the time of the year. 
They were passing through a swampy district. The 
ground was covered with thick white vapours which rose 
almost perpendicularly. You could barely discern the 
poplars, or the ghostly outline of some solitary house. 
They drove rapidly through the villages. Their next relay 
of horses would be waiting for them at Bois-le-Vert, a 
pretty little hamlet on the border of the river. Whati 
river?” she said. “An estuary of the Rhone,” he said. “Aq 
convenient place. By crossing the bridge we save at least. 
ten miles. Ten miles nearer Toulon. Eh, my pet, you'll 
be as right as a trivet to-morrow. It'll be pay fine 
to-morrow. One never has two bad days running.” He 
spoke to her as if she had been a child. He longed to. 
comfort her. He didn’t dare touch her; she’d forbidden | 
him. She wanted to listen to the storm undisturbed, she 
said. Eugéne never said a word, and as for her maid, ‘that 
woman never spoke! These two supernumeraries—if we 
may call them so—sat on the opposite seat of the carriage, 
each engaged—no doubt—in their own melancholy medi- 
tation. Once Clementine (Oh, lord, that wasn’t her 
name!) coughed, and Joséphine said she felt as if she was 
in a sepulchre. She had a dreadful feeling they’d never 
come out of the situation alive. 

Occasionally we are curiously humoured. The storm, 
played up to Joséphine’s worst fears in a most spirited 
manner. The wind bellowed and the thunder rolled. Such 
thunder! Blue sheets of lightning flashed weirdly on her 
white face. Each clap was worse than the last. It was 
unendurable! The horses were down! She was sure they 
were down! Couldn’t he feel that they were sliding back- 
wards? 'They’d climbed—in the teeth of the gale—to the 
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top of the hill only to be pushed down again. The horses 
would roll over them. Not a pleasant death. If they 
could only see what they were doing. There were lanterns, 
why weren’t they lighted? Wh Wg 

Suddenly the deluge arrived. A tree, torn up by the 
roots, fell with great force on the top of the carriage. 
The horses plunged and came to a standstill. The pos- 
tilions shouted. The mounted outriders galloped to the 
front of the carriage. 

It was pandemonium. 

“Get out, madam,” said the General. “Get out at 
once !”? 

At any moment the roof of the carriage might collapse. 
He could see the great branches of the fallen giant en- 
tangled in Joséphine’s luggage . . . Joséphine’s luggage 
had saved their lives . . . God bless Joséphine’s luggage! 
Even at that moment the General realized a fortunate cir- 
cumstance. Five minutes later he realised it in a still 
greater degree. The tree had saved them from imminent 
death. Ten yards off from where the accident had oc- 
curred, the high road was spanned by the river. The 
bridge had fallen in. In the darkness they might have 
rushed on to their certain destruction. His pulses leapt. 
Surely, surely his life and all that belonged to him were 
sacred? 

He went down on his knees on the muddy bank of the 
river, and by the aid of his pocket lantern investigated 
matters. The bridge had been swept clean away. Frag- 
ments of the broken timber lay on the shore. He took up 
apiece. It was hard and white. 

“Turn the horses,” he said. ‘*‘We must drive back to 
Chenneviére and continue by the lower road.” He stamped 
his foot. “A rotten concern,” he said. ‘The wonder is it 
has held so long; it is a scandal to the neighbourhood to 
have let the structure remain, menacing the public safety.” 

He walked back to his greatly restored Joséphine. Here, 
standing patiently on the sodden bank, she had regained 
her fortitude. It’s often so with women, they’ll howl at 
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fancied troubles; give them a touch of reality and they'll 
buck up wonderfully. She greeted him with a gentle smile 
and said she wasn’t a bit cold. , 

He bent down and humbly kissed her chilly fingers. “My 
dear, my dear,” he said. “Can you forgive me?” 

‘“‘There’s nothing to forgive. We’ve been very lucky, 
don’t you think so?” 

His eyes were inscrutable. “Very lucky,” he said. His 
hand touched the pieces of sound white wood lying in his 
breast pocket. 


We can’t vouch for the story. It may be true or it. 
mayn’t. We'll call him Simple Simon—he was simple (and 
cunning) a true type of the Village Idiot. He hung about 
the bar of the “Spotted Pig” all day and far into the 
night. He seldom had money in his pockets. The only 
fortune he carried was luck. He was said to be a lucky 
fellow, this poor daft fool, with an inane simper on his far 
from pretty face (he was young enough), and he could 
bestow that priceless gift on anyone by a mere glance out © 
of his watery blue eyes. In the name of thunder who’d 
eject him? In the name of lightning who wouldn’t listen — 
to his rambling tales? Not that he talked much, he blew 
instead. De jure, de facto—he’d sit himself cA in his | 
favourite corner at his own particular table at “The Pig,” q 
pull out of his tattered pocket the dog-eared remains of 
a school book—copy books, aren’t they called—his was 
filled with small crooked characters, utterly undecipher- | 
able, written in red ink—and he’d start blowing, he’d keep > 
on blowing. For hours at a time (so they said) he’d keep 
the dog-eared leaves at a faint, irritating rustle. You 
know the sound of rustling paper? The whole world knew, — 
that’s to say the world of Bois-le-Vert-sur-Rhéne (six 
houses and an inn), that Simple Simon was an author, and 
that he didn’t deal in dummy figures but in real men and { 
women. All his life was spent in blowing life into them. 
Someone had told him that if fiction is to live, each char- 1 

acter must be instinct with life. “Ah,” said Simple 
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| 
Simon, “how’s it done??? You give them of your own | 
life, the breath of your body, the love of your heart—it’s 
as easy as punch.” “Ah,” said Simple Simon, “T’ll start 
at once.” And he pursed his lips, and he blew and he blew | 
and he blew. At first the whole world (of Bois-le-Vert-sur-_ 
Rhone) roared laughing. They’d help him blow, until he 
knocked them down. He was a strong fellow, very much 
in earnest; he never could stand being jeered at. What 
was there to sneer at in his honourable profession? After 
a year or two no one laughed; the joke was dead. Let him 
blow—he was as lucky as a moonstone is unfortunate. He 
was often sent on confidential errands, and when travellers 
passed through their village he was pointed out as one of 
the Sights. They hadn’t many, God knows. 

As a pendant to the Village Idiot was the Village Villain. 
No one interfered with him, not on account of his lucki- 
ness but on account of his villainy. It was quite the fash- 
ion to hush up his wicked practices. In his six-foot-five 
presence no one dared as much as to scowl, even when 
gossip mentioned the death of a favourite beast; a case 
carried by false witness; a young woman kissed against 
her will, and what not; all of which crimes could be easily 
located if the heart were willing. I am afraid the villagers 
of Bois-le-Vert weren’t as bold as they ought to have been. 
It is a horrible state o’bondage to be ruled by fear and 
superstition. No wonder they stuck on the same mourn- . 
ful level of clownish ignorance. 

“The Spotted Pig’ did a trade in travellers. Here they 
changed horses—here they fed, tolerably well—here all 
the news of the world was picked up, discussed—and left. 
That’s the beauty of the rural outlook; you talk an’ talk, 
and never come any forrader. . 

Of course they had much to say when the coaches from 
Paris rattled through their street—thick as migrating 
birds—on their way to Toulon. They carried all sorts 
and conditions of men: soldiers and sailors, tinkers and 
poets and learned gentlemen. 

One learned gentleman—a tall gentleman—in a snuff- 
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coloured coat, very tightly buttoned—was much impressed ~ 
(during the luncheon hour) with the Village Idiot, the — 
Village Scoundrel, and the Village Bridge. It was a fine © 
new bridge. Accompanied by his “dear friends” (the — 
affable gentleman called them at once his dear friends), — 
he sauntered to the bank of the little river and stood in © 
deep reflection studying the architecture of the said — 
bridge. It wasn’t ornamental, but it was strong. It re- | 
quired to be strong, they said, on account of the floods. © 
“Exactly,” said—no matter. If you can’t guess who it — 
was, no matter. All three returned in earnest conversa- — 
tion to the inn yard, where, presently, the learned gentle- © 
man—with a parting and very affable smile—stepped into 
his waiting coach and drove away. Besides a smile, he © 
left behind him quite a fortune—so they said. He’d tipped © 
the Village Scoundrel heavily and the Village Idiot less 
heavily—no one knew the ins or outs of the matter. © 
Money did pass, and the new bridge—a solid construction ~ 
—did come to grief on the night of the great storm, when | 
General Napoleon Bonaparte was turned back from his — 
route on account of the said catastrophe. q 
It’s nothing short of a catastrophe to be bridgeless— — 
when you want to cross the water—owing to the un- — 
equalled villainy of a thorough villain and the machination — 
of a bottomless fool, For days and nights—they whis- — 
pered—the pair of ’em had been tampering with the main | 
supports. Some swore to gunpowder, others to spikes, | 
javelins and jagged saws, others to incantation, others to — 
a new moon, others—no matter. The deed was done, and © 
the deed failed! Hip, hip, hurrah! ; 


The tale may be false, one of those persistent fabrica- © 
tions which crop up—Heaven knows from where—and — 
curl and curl all around a neighbourhood as the tail of the © 
great Sea Serpent without a shadow of substance to it. — 
The gentleman in the snuff-coloured travelling coat— — 
mighty tight and hot—may not have bribed the V. S. and — 
the V. I., they may be—as far as this matter goes—per- 
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fectly innocent and stainless. A criminal is bound to catch 
every unlocated crime that’s going; an idiot is not the 
man to be trusted. Blow, blow, blow. More than ever did 
Simple Simon purse his lips and blow life into his char- 
acters without uttering a word. As to the Villain—that’s 
gospel truth—the day after the collapse of the bridge he 
was seen carrying the Smith’s biggest hammer—putting 
it back into the forge. And the whole world (of Bois-le- 
Vert) gasped. 

In the meanwhile the General and his wife continued 
their journey to Toulon, arriving in that town without 
any further mishap on Saturday afternoon, having done 
the journey from Paris in four days. They might just as 
well have flown said Joséphine. To tell you truth, as 
she mounted the narrow staircase of the “Mariners Rest’’ 
—the best inn the place afforded—she was feeling uncom- 
monly stiff and tired. 

Luxury hotels were yet to come, with electric lights, 
lifts, bathrooms, hot and cold, and other conveniences. 
We feel rather hke Mr. Makepeace Thackeray who, in 
describing the mean accommodation of this period, can’t 
help boasting of his own spacious times—the oil lamps and. 
gas jets of early Victorian civilization. “Ah,” says he 
(with, to us quaint humour) “if they could only have had 
our advantages, how they’d have blinked and wondered!” 
Sixty years later we blink at his poor pretentions—we 
turn on our electric lights and ring up our friends as a 
matter of course and chat over the wire, no matter what 
the distance . . . so itis, soit will be. Fifty years hence 
how they’ll smile at our primitive existence. Always sup- 
posing civilization doesn’t step back like the rise in the 
money market which is invariably followed by a fall. For 
instance we’ve never touched the magnificence of Rome 
B.C. and the luxury of her patrician women. They 
bathed in marble halls; where we have one maid they had 
twenty. They didn’t have scent by the ounce bottles but 
by the gallon. They went down to breakfast attired in 
pearls, and silks fine as a spider’s web. They didn’t sit on 
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chairs but reclined on couches (uncommonly miserable). 
For our own sakes we'll live in the hope that our great— 
great—great—grandchildren won’t only wonder at us, but 
also envy us. It’s such a comfortable prospect. Who 
doesn’t want the best hour in life for themselves? 

The best hour in travelling is unquestionably the one 
following your arrival. When you’ve washed and had 
your tea and got into a pair of soft slippers and an easy 
gown, then you can take your bearings and even admire 
the view. When you are “dirty” the sight of Paradise 
wouldn’t be delectable. Here we are, speaking at random 
—as if the world of men and women were as so many sheep 
ina pen! Everyone is different, of course; maybe includ- 
ing the sheep? 

The landlord of The Mariners Rest bowed his dis- 
tinguished guests into their modest little suite, and left 
them in the sitting-room which had a bay-window and 
frilly muslin curtains and which looked upon the quay with 
the finest view imaginable of the harbour crowded with all 
manner of shipping. It was a very imposing display 
indeed. 3 

Bonaparte went at once to the window—Joséphine ran 
into her bedroom and inspected her bed, which was woman- 
like. You don’t rough it for four nights sleeping “any- 
how” on the seat of a jolting carriage without looking 
forward to a decent bed. It wasn’t very decent. In fact 
she was sure it looked horrid. Thank Heavens! she’d 
brought her own linen and blankets. She deeply regretted 
not having taken pillows—these looked hard and lumpy. 
She’d have to manage with a carriage cushion .. . of 
course one couldn’t buy anything in such a hole... 
“Bonaparte!” she called through the communicating 
doors. “Are you sure this is a first-class inn?” He didn’t 
answer with his usual promptness—he was so very inter- 
ested in the view. “Yes, darling,” he replied vaguely—so 
unlike him, he was always so crisp and certain. 

She returned to the sitting-room and sat down at the 
square table which took up so much space in the centre of 
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the room. It was a low-pitched apartment with a striped 
green wall paper hung with a few copper plates in grey 
and gilt cardboard frames (sweet). ‘The furniture was 
of the homeliest description. The red drugget carpet 
couldn’t conceal the unevenness of the ancient flooring. 

“Everything looks very old,” said Joséphine, untying 
her bonnet. ‘‘Why don’t they bring up the boxes?” 

She didn’t say it querulously. On the contrary, ever 
since the accident—which might have been so much worse 
—she’d been an angel. You couldn’t have fancied a 
greater angel in a woman’s form. Bonaparte didn’t try. 
He was more than satisfied with her reading—it was per- 
fect—so he said. 

The landlord, with pretty attention, had placed a big 
bowl filled with carnations on the centre of the square 
table, which was covered with a green baize cloth and a 
crochet mat. 

The flowers were as level as a pincushion—sans pins— 
crowded with less taste than skill. ‘What a pity,” said 
Joséphine. We don’t know if she was alluding to the 
choked flowers or to her own overburdened feelings. Any- 
how, she looked at the nankeen bowl with blue figures en 
relief. ‘Do you think,” she said sweetly, “that they’ve 
ever had a window open? It’s dreadfully stuffy ...I 
don’t like the smell of ale . . .” 

*‘No, darling.” 

He was still glued to the window. There was nothing 
to look at, nothing but ships. She could see that quite 
well . .. she could see her own folly, too. She sighed. 
“1d like some chocolate,” she said. 

“Yes, darling.” 

There was a bump at the door, another bump. ‘“Bona- 
paster-Bonaparte J—where are they to stand? Do Sat 
pay attention.” 

He flung back his head and came away from the win- 
dow and helped Joséphine to sort her boxes. Nine-tenths 
were left in the coach-house. It was a case, he said, either 
of themselves or the boxes. They couldn’t both fit in. 
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“Why did you bring me to such a terrible place?” she 
asked, shedding a wing (not that he noticed her loss). He 
was putting a strong pressure on himself not to look dis- 
agreeable. He did so want to get back to his (gloating) 
contemplation of his fleet—his fleet . 
_ (The brothers de Goncourt in their famous journal, 
wrote down the following items: 

1 <A troop of comedians. 
A troop of dancing-girls. 
Some maricnette exhibitors (at least three or four). 
One hundred Frenchwomen. 
Some doctors, surgeons and chemists. 
Fifty gardeners. 
Liquor-dealers and distillers. 
Two hundred thousand pints of brandy. 
Thirty thousand ells of blue and scarlet cloth. 
‘These are the things with which Napoleon set out to 
found a civilized society in Egypt.” 

It looks a black list. Very probably it’s correct.) 

Bonaparte in his orgy of imagination was a prophet of 
the drab. He didn’t (unfortunately) put men on their 
best level; he placed them infinitely below the least of the 
angels. He found it easier (and a sounder investment) 
to appeal to their vices and not to their virtues. His 
proclamations always ooze with material consideration 
. . « Looking at those silent ships (a ship not in motion 
always looks to us as a brooding body, more or less badly 
treated), he might have been formulating his fatalistic 
harangue to his troops, which he delivered in the market- 
place two or three days later. “In the name of the God- 
dess of Liberty he had come to lead them across mighty 
seas, and into remote regions where their valour might 
achieve such glory and such wealth as could never be 
looked for beneath the cold heavens of the west. The 
meanest of his soldiers should receive seven acres of 
land. 

We can eae Joséphine interrupting him with some © 
very trumpery remark 
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“Do hurry, Bonaparte; I’m so hungry. I want to go 
down and have some dinner.” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“You're not listening, you know. And you’ re not re- 
spectable. You must change your coat; it’s grey with 
dust.” 


Dust and ashes. Does everything turn to dust and 
ashes? High ambitions and glimmering hope? Youth to 
age—life to death. Forgetfulness. The lack of memory 
is the worst of all. Our poor little successes, our poor 
little achievements—dust and ashes. Yet why repine? 
While they last they’re fine—while they’re growing they’re 
glorious! 

He went down to dinner in the coffee-room, positively 
beaming at his enchanting wife and prospects. He rubbed: 
his hands together and called for the wine-list. ‘“‘We’ll 
have some champagne, Joséphine,—eh?” he said. 


CHAPTER XXII 


‘~TEVER mind; I'll wait.” 
| “Just as you please, sir.” 

The General’s man looked askance at the caller. He 
knew his face but not his clothes. (How dependent we 
are on clothes.) Almost unrecognisable our old friend, 
yellow-coated Tallien! He was so very sober; by candle- 
light his snuff-coloured suit—many shades too light— 
looked chocolate-colour; no relief anywhere, not even a 
handkerchief sticking out of his single breast-pocket— 
not a glimpse of linen, or had he discarded it altogether? 
He wore long trousers, tight, and gaiters, tight; and his 
shoes were “rational,” very broad and square. He car- 
ried in his hand a shining ebony walking-stick—a service- _ 
able, stout stick, finished with a knobby end representing _ 
a green frog couchant. Under his left arm he carried his — 
snuff-coloured beaver hat and a leather portfolio. He 
always—as a learned gentleman—carried a portfolio or 
a tin, or both. The tin was oval and green, of course, — 
provided with leather straps. Sometimes—when paying ~ 
a visit of ceremony—he’d put them on the table. But he ~ 
hardly ever removed his eyes from his valuables.. Alas, he _ 
knew—and why shouldn’t he?—that the world was full of ~ 
rogues and thieves. The fact would be much more palat- — 
able if the said cankers to civilization (don’t they occur in 
the wilderness?) didn’t, as often as not, crop up in totally _ 
unexpected places. It’s so bewildering, you understand. _ 
It requires an iron fortitude to meet the situation with _ 


dignity. hi 

“The General is never long over his dinner.” if, 

“No, sir.” | 

‘A fine evening. The barometer is rising.” 
338 
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Vos. gir)” 

“Such a storm last night—quite an unprecedented 
storm, I must say.” 

"VY és,. sir.’ 

Bonaparte’s man flicked with the sleeve of a shirt, he 
was carrying on his arm, at a fly buzzing in the face of 
‘Le Mauvais Sujet,” one of the six copper plates hanging 
on the wall. He dislodged him but he didn’t kill him. 
*“Peste!” he said. 

M. Tallien looked round the room. 

“A comfortable little apartment,” he said. ‘“He’s not 
alone?” 

“No, sir.”’ 

M. Tallien sighed and pressed his portfolio tighter to 
his heart. ‘‘Some people are very lucky,” he said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

He tapped his fingers on the table, bending down and 
studying the pattern of the crochet mat with earnest at- 
tention. “You came through Bois-le-Vert?” 

NONE Ste, 

“That accounts for it.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

M. Tallien licked his lips. ‘You can go, my friend,’’ 
he said. “I won’t detain you. We neither can assist each 
other.” 

“No, sir.” 

Bonaparte’s man went up to the bay window and een 
ered the blinds. They were spring blinds of grey wax 
cloth. 

M. Tallien sniffed. “I fancy the lamp is smoking. They 
might have whitewashed the ceiling.” 

SV es, sir.” 

“Practical people. Probably they knew it would have 
been wasted labour. The first time the lamp smoked it 
would have been as black as ever.” 

Bonaparte’s man blinked. | 

_“There’s nothing so disheartening,” said Tallien, “as 
mis-spent effort. We do our best and the thing fails: 
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through no fault of our own. Is a whitewasher to be 
blamed for a servant’s carelessness? ‘There is gross injus- 
tice in this world. Fate, my friends, do you believe in him? 
He’s a mischievous imp, an unreliable Will-o’-the-Wisp 
‘who no man has yet got the better of. Drat the boy!” 

Bonaparte’s man coughed, or rather he (very respect- 
fully) cleared his throat. 

M. Tallien smiled generously. “I'll wait,” he said. “Tl 
wait. I can always wait.” 

‘Ves. sir.” | 

Citoyen Tallien sat down on the hard green chair by 
the door and stretched his lanky legs—his trousers al- 
lowed him no knee room to speak of. His face was dis- 
tinctly bilious; his black hair, thinning over the temple, 
‘was plastered evenly on each side of his head—not a hair 
more to the right than to the left. He was a scrupulously 
tidy gentleman. When he didn’t wear them he always 
carried his blue spectacles in a pigskin receptacle—lined 
‘with ruby velvet—in his single breastpocket. He disdained 
all superfluities, either of dress or speech or manners. 
His life was consecrated to Science. If anyone was un- 
aware of the fact he was always happy to supply the 
information. 

He took out of his pocket a snuff-coloured silk hand- 
kerchief and the spectacles. He unsnapped the case and 
removed the glasses and began polishing them with the 
handkerchief, holding his cane between his knees and the 
portfolio under his right arm. 

“Tf it is convenient to you, sir, Ill go.” 

“Quite convenient.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“ A°hem 199 

“Oire”? 

‘“Nothing.”” 

*¢ A°hem 199 

“Did you call, sir?” 

“Your mistake, my friend. Mistakes are fatal, and 
pride is folly. The Lord be thanked I’ve renounced both.” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“That’ll do.” Tallien held up the spectacles to the 
light. “That’ll do splendidly ... There’s nothing like 
—inspiration. You can go, my man. To tell you the truth 
you are the last person I want to see. You’re neither 
conducive to gaiety nor to instruction. In my former 
existence I was a gay man; now I am all for sobriety. I 
worship knowledge. Without knowledge we are less than 
nothing. We exist on our inflated imagination. Last 
night I was a prey to the insidious disease—for it is noth- 
ing but a disease. As the storm passed over our heads 
with appalling grandeur I appealed to Heaven to preserve 
all travellers by land and by water. My heart yearned 
over my unfortunate fellow men. I could clearly see their 
dangers, their manifold dangers. What prevents us from 
being struck dead by lightning; from being drowned; from 
being knocked down by the collapse of some ephemeral 
structure built by the flimsy art of men; or by a noble 
and rotten tree, nature’s own handiwork? What ineffable 
wisdom guides our faltering steps down the right road? 
Yet why speak of the saved? Isn’t it our place to remem- 
ber the doomed? If a man is doomed nothing can save 
him, not even a miracle. It is priceless consolation.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

M. Tallien put on his spectacles and leaned his head 
against the wall. “Ill wait, my friend,” he said. “I'll 
wait.” 

Bonaparte’s man blinked again. There was something 
sinister in the smooth reiteration of this remark. If he’d 
been a fanciful man it might have disturbed his stomach. 
If he’d been a reader he might have recalled some subtle 
evidences of! a horrible nature; poison eases, and such like 
criminal lore. M. Tallien’s voice—in its complete resig- 
nation—was so excessively suggestive, suggestive of evil, 
and life long practice at his nefarious art. However, 
Bonaparte’s man was peculiarly matter-of-fact. Nothing 
surprised him and nothing alarmed him, which we take are 
excellent characteristics in a male attendant. They are 
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absolutely unattainable in a female of any description 
whatsoever. 

How extraordinarily clearly we can see that man, sit- 
ting as a monument of patience waiting for his prey—his 


wicked eyes hidden behind his blue glasses; his lank hair — 


greasing the striped green wall paper. If he’d only move! 
If his portfolio would drop to the ground! (the drugget 
is so thin it would be sure to clatter)—if anything would 
occur to prevent us losing our nerve at the crucial mo- 
' ment and precipitately following Bonaparte’s man out of 
the room. 

_ That excellent servant had stood it as long as he’d 
dared, hardly knowing why he waited, wholly fascinated 
by M. Tallien’s unmovability. He might have been a 
stuffed figure propped up against the wall—to be left 
until called for . .. who’d call for him? Who’d have 
him at a gift? I tell you, his was a sinister, repellent type, 
ugly as sin in the eyes of a good woman. 

We'll have to stick it out or what’ll become of the 
story? You won’t be able to muddle through by your- 
selves. Without our guidance you won’t see a mortal 
thing—not as much as the tail of Joséphine’s excessively 
smart evening gown (pink it was, with silver lace and a 


lace scarf, and two of the choked carnations which par- | 


ticularly appealed to the landlord’s observation when he 
brought in the tureen—followed by two satellites, one 
holding the ladle, the other the plates—and condescend- 
ingly served the soup with running remarks on the weath- 
er)—whisking over the battered threshold of her private 
sitting room. You’d be sorry to miss the scene. You 
want to hear, not so much what Tallien has got to say 
for himself—you know his platitudes, by now—but what 
Bonaparte intends to... 

Constant returned to his duties in the next room and 
screwed a pair of trees into the General’s field boots as if 
he had a certain “poisonous” gentleman’s head under 
treatment. He would have liked to have jammed that 
head pretty tight. He felt, more than he knew, that it was 
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full of nastiness. What did he want? What was he wait- 
ing for, that snuff-coloured worm? 

Presently the valet tip-toed back to the communicating 
_ doors and took another long peep at the object of his dis- 

like—it hadn’t moved, not by a hair’s breadth! It was 
positively uncanny. What if he took his resolution and 
sprang forward and took it by its neck with an “‘out you 
go,” and kicked it down the stairs and kicked it out of 
doors and kicked it round the street corner all at express 
speed? There might be something in i1t—action, anyhow 
—Bonaparte’s man was burning for a strenuous job, if 
only to show his duty to a master he both feared and re- 
spected. However, he put a restraint on himself. It 
wasn’t his affair. The General was quite capable of look- 
ing after his own interests. 

He went back to his work, chuckling over his own pleas- 
antry. Maybe the “gentleman” (he spat) was destined 
to spoil somebody’s game? Bonaparte’s man was a fatal- 
ist. Destiny has a good many complicated jests which are 
beyond a joke. 

Presently Constant heard his master’s voice. He was 
bending over an open trunk. He immediately straightened 
his back and walked straight out of the room. [If it in the 
least interests you, he stepped down into the great old 
kitchen. 

In front of a roasting fire he complimented the chamber- 
maid and ate a hearty supper. ‘‘Do you like pig’s trotters, 
citizen?” she asked, fluttering as a moth between him and 
the fire. ‘The question is has the General finished him,” 
he said. ‘‘Belle Marie, as much as I love you I abhor eaves- 
dropping. Why build communicating doors of the thin- 
ness of your estimable Aunt’s proper shape.” “La,” she 
said. “Who do you mean?” “Mademoiselle,” he replied. 
“JT was born without curiosity and without fear.”? Where- 
upon he kissed her. 

Joséphine on entering the sitting-room, leaning on her 
husband’s arm, was the first to notice the presence of a 
stranger. “Oh,” she said, “‘there’s a man!” 
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M. Tallien rose, if not to the occasion to his feet, bow- 
ing profoundly. 

“Madam,” he said, “‘your humble servant. Sir, your 
very humble servant.” 

He kept his beaver hat and his portfolio tightly grasped 
under his arm, but his walking stick fell to the floor with 
a great noise. 

Bonaparte, who had walked rapidly to the other end 
of the room, looked first at the stick and then at its owner. 
Of course we can’t swear to it, one ought never to judge 
a man’s intentions by his looks—but, by all that’s prob- 
able, we’ll swear that the General intended punching the 
man’s head with his own frog’; it was a knobby, stout stick. 
Then, quick as lightning—-we can see it in his eyes, turned 
on Joséphine, he remembered her presence. He was still 
under her glamour. (She’d been very sweet at dinner.) 

‘“How-d’ye-do,” said Joséphine, giving Tallien her hand 
to kiss. “I hardly recognised you, citoyen, in those spec- 
tacles.”’ 

‘What a sad blunderer I am, madam. Pray excuse me.” 

“Do you like Toulon, sir? I am going to get up early 
to-morrow—if I’m not asleep—and go marketing. I’ve 
promised the General to buy him the biggest cauliflower I 
can find for luck. He’s to eat it in the desert.” 

“Ah, ma’am, the East has always been my dream, my 
sacred dream. As the flower turns towards the sun I 
turn to a source of inexhaustible wealth—to put it plainly, 
to the classic land of ancient culture.” 

‘The sun is behind you,” said Bonaparte, dry as pumice 
stone. 

Having removed his spectacles M. Tallien’s uncomfort- 
able stare was painfully evident. His mouth, as it were, 
held his eyes in countenance. His loose mouth sagged 
open, expressing the consternation his words denied. 

‘Ah, the sun, sir,” he said, unctuously. “What a pic- 
ture, what a picture! All red and gold, if I may say so.” 

Joséphine sat down on the hard little sofa and arranged 
her scarf and her dress with astonishing grace. Behind 
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her fan she smiled at Bonaparte. She fancied he was 
annoyed at the untimely interruption of their pleasant 
evening. 

“General, please ring the bell and we’ll have some more 
coffee.” 

“Not for my sake. Dear madam, don’t trouble. I’m 
amply satisfied. I’m always satisfied.” 

‘“‘Anyhow, sit down, sir. You are not in a hurry, are 
you?” 

“I’m never in a hurry.” 

“Never,” said Bonaparte, like the boom of an unex- 
pected cannon. 

“Sire”? 

“Do as my wife desires.” 

“YT thank you, sir. I thank you. You are always so 
hospitable, though I feel I’m intruding.” 

“Not at all,” said Joséphine politely. 

“To tell you the truth the moment I heard of your safe 
arrival I felt I hadi to come round and offer you my poor 
services. As a humble instrument, sir, I am entirely at 
your service.” ) 

“Wait.” 

The General was seated at the table toying with an 
ivory paper knife. 

“Ha, ha! That’s rich! Why not at once? Why not 
afford poor Tallien immediate satisfaction? There is no 
happiness, if I may say so, like serving your friends. 
Don’t misunderstand me, sir, I know I can do so little; but 
a full heart carries its own reward. It’s best to be frank, 
I have ever followed that course. Frankness and I are 
inseparable. We'll die in harness.” Tallien wiped his 
eyes, overcome by his own eloquence. 

There was a long pause. 

‘““How’s Térézia?” began Joséphine, politely. 

“*Ma’am?”’ 

“T have not seen her for ages.” 

“My dear wife writes a pretty letter, ma’am. If I may 
say so a touching letter.” 
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“Tt is a fact, ma’am.” 

‘Really !” she said. 

Another pause. 

“I hope you weren’t inconvenienced by the storm last 
night, ma’am,” said Tallien. 

Bonaparte looked up. ‘Did we feel it, J oséphine?” 

Joséphine looked from one to the other. 


“Did we! I like that. Sir, we had an awful time. In 


fact we were as nearly killed as possible.” 

‘This is terrible news.” 

Tallien with a great display of sympathy almost fell 
out of his chair in his desire to get out of the range of 
the General’s eyes which were suddenly turned full on him. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” he said, shifting his position. 
“The lamp is powerful or I’m weak. Who wouldn’t be 
paralyzed at such a suggestion. You in danger! I cannot 
conceive it possible. How did it happen? Where did it 
occur?” 

The General, like a trained acrobat, without rising, 
brought his chair so close to that of his guest’s that their 
knees all but touched. It was as good as a play to observe 
M. Tallien’s expression while this mancuvre was being 
carried out. 

He pressed his lips together. “I'll tell you a secret, 
sir. Ladies—fair ladies exaggerate!’? He waved his right 
index finger playfully at Joséphine. “How cruel are the 
fair,” he said. 

“Nonsense. I tell you citoyen, we had a wonderful 
escape.” 

“General, tell me the truth.” 

Neither failure nor success needs explanation. 

“Exactly. As you say, sir, exactly.” 

“You’re sure?” 

Bonaparte who had lowered his eyes raised them now 
with disconcerting suddenness. ‘‘You’re sure?” he re- 
peated, rubbing his left knee with his right hand. He was 


smiling. 
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“It was terrible,” said Joséphine. ‘A tree fell over our 
carriage.” 

Tallien jumped to his feet, dropping his portfolio and 
hat. 

“Sit down,” said Bonaparte. 

Tallien sat down, as straight as a ramrod. “A tree, 
ma’am,” he murmured. ‘‘A small tree, I presume?” 

“Oh, no! A monster! Wasn’t it, Bonaparte? It was 
pitch dark and the wind was awful. Will you ever forget 
it, ret asl Co iy 

“Never.” 

“My dear friend,” said Tallien, not trying to control 
his emotion. “That tree might have felled not one but two 
valuable lives.” 

‘More than that.” 

“What do you mean, Bonaparte?” asked Joséphine 
sharply. She found the General’s short ejaculations which 
he delivered with telling directness, irritating. Why 
should he “snap” at them? They had been in very great 
danger... . 

“Chin-Chin was on the box.” 

Tallien struck his forehead a considerable blow. ‘“Who’s 
he?” he asked hoarsely. 

“A thievish dwarf,” said Bonaparte coolly. 

“What a devil!’ 

“You know him, M. Tallien, my Chinese servant whom 
Térézia wanted to grab. That is quite true we were all in 
danger. Eugéne and my maid and the postilions. We 
might all have been 

*“Wiped out.” 

“JT wish you wouldn’t, Bonaparte. There’s nothing to 
laugh at.” 

‘“Let’s toss up.” Hespunacoin. “Tears or laughter? 
Laughter wins. It’s bound to win with fools at the water 
works.” | 

“T feel very far from laughing,” said Tallien truthfully. 

“Pay the fiddler. You’ve lost.” 

“J understand nothing, positively nothing.” 
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across Tallien’s throat. “Sir,” he said, “I’m up to here 
with knowledge. With your learning, sir, you can imagine 
how important it is. I’m going to keep it to myself.” 

SViag.7? 

“Until a sunny day.” 

SOV og: 2? 

“Beware of the sun.” 

“Tf I had the least idea, sir: a 

“One good idea is worth twelve rotten ones. ‘Twelve, 
d’ye hear? The mid-day stroke. Or, to put it into fruit, 
when the fruit is ripe we pick it and peel it and eat it. 
You’ll allow it, sir, that one good pear is worth twelve 
rotten apples? You’d be a blind idiot if you didn’t clinch 
on the pear. Or a man without taste and smell—an abor- 
tive five-legged sheep with an immense knotted tail.” 

“Don’t pay attention to him, M. Tallien. He’s only 
joking.” 

“On the contrary, ma’am, I’m profoundly interested in 
every word.” 

“Quite an easy riddle, if you know it,” said Bonaparte. 

‘“‘He’s making fun of you,” said Joséphine. 

“Think so?’ continued the General. ‘Look at me, sir, 
take a look; it won’t cost you anything. There’s a pretty 
stiff bill between us but looks won’t count. We'll throw 
them in for nothing.” 

“Tf I hadn’t, thank the Lord, a good conscience and an 
unimpaired digestion, I’d be timorous. He, he! timorous, 
ma’am. That’s a sweet avowal for a learned gentleman 
bound on a very strenuous undertaking . . . Shake hands, 
General.” 

“Cir Pp? 

“I beg your pardon, sir. I meant no harm.” 

‘*You never do.” 

“Thank you, sir, thank you. Ah, ma’am, how in- 
estimable are the qualities of the great. Never insistent 
yet always there—on the spot, ma’am. It is such a com- 
fort to humble little people, like myself.” 
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“There’s a philosopher for you, Joséphine.” 

“Citoyen Tallien means well,” she said kindly. 

‘Shall I keep an eye on him, Joséphine?” 

Joséphine laughed. 

“Will stewing rotten fish make it eatable, Joséphine?” 

‘“How ridiculous you are, Napoleon!” 

““He’s very bad, Joséphine.” 

“Do be quiet, Bonaparte.” 

“Madam?” said Tallien with abject politeness, “‘any- 
thing you say will be a pleasure to hear.” 

She laughed again. “It wasn’t a pleasure. Indeed it. 
wasn’t. The accident gave us an extra ten miles on the 
road and a great fright. I never complained, did I, Bona- 
parte?” 

“No, my angel.” 

He looked at her and his cold, glittering terrible ex- 
pression changed into one of wonderful sweetness. It 
didn’t last long. He shot a fiery glance at Tallien as he 
got up and strode to the window, his hands crossed be- 
hind his back. He trembled from head to foot. 

“JT understand,” murmured Tallien. ‘“These accidents 
will occur. Horses and ostlers, ma’am, rule the road. It’s. 
a trial, ma’am, which I would be the last to underrate. 
The road is no place for a delicate lady. What inconve- 
niences! What fatigue and what dangers! I come back to 
the accident. Why should that tree have fallen at that. 
exact moment? Why? To terrify a charming lady? As. 
a humble instrument is 

Bonaparte came down the room. 

“Be quiet,” he said, lowering his voice. 

Then he turned to Joséphine. ‘‘Will you forgive me,, 
dearest, and go into your room for a moment? I won’t 
detain you longer than I can help.” 

M. Tallien got up. 

“Sit down!’ said the General. 

“Oh, if you are going to talk secrets ll run! Vm hor- 
ribly afraid of secrets, I always give them away, you 
know.” 
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“Darling, darling,” Bonaparte kissed her hand and led 
her to the door. He opened it. She smiled at him over 
her shoulder as she passed through. “You are not going 
to flog him?” she whispered. 

“Precious !”” 

Bonaparte shut the door quietly and approached Tal- 
lien’s rigid figure with a quick panther-like movement. 
He spoke rapidly. 

*“‘Her life was at stake, you understand. Her life! It’s 
a considerable item on our bill. The interest is all on my 
side. I have never doubted it for one moment. Take care 
of what you are doing. Proofs! Do I want proofs? I 
know what I know. 

“Sir P?? 

“Silence!” 

“oir de 

‘What shall I do with you—eh? Shall I sack you— 
eh? I never fight pigmies. You are beneath contempt, 
and as dangerous as a beetle. You shall follow your des- 
tiny. We all have to. We all must. The tree which 
saved me was timed to fall to the minute. It’s a grand cer- 
tainty.” 

“Youre labouring under some strange delusion. In 
‘God’s name, sir, d’ye suppose I broke up that bridge! I? 
Ha, ha, ha! It’s rich. It’s very rich!” | 

‘The bridge connecting the little hamlet of Bois-le-Vert 


in a direct line of communication with Avrillion was in a - 


dangerous condition, unfit for public use,” said the Gen- 
era slowly. 

Tallien opened his mouth. 

“On the fifth of May, 1798, the bridge at Bois-le-Vert 
‘was broken to pieces by the violence of the gale. I have 
sent a statement of the accident, and a recommendation 
‘for prompt attention to the Home Office.” 

Tallien shut his mouth. 

“Co 199 
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“Sir. I thank you, sir. I wish you a happy evening. 


What criminal carelessness! What criminal careless- 
ness!” 

“Wait !”? | 

Tallien, who, while he had been talking had gathered 
together his effects, now stood by the door. ‘At your 
service, General, always entirely at your service,” he said 
mildly. ‘Do you wish me to write on the matter to Paris? 
I'll do so willingly. As a public man I know my duty. 
I’ve never shirked it. I don’t look for recompense; grati- 
tude and poor Tallien are strangers. You are not the 
only fatalist in the world, sir; humble as I am, sir, I'll 
insist on my little corner in the Great Unknown.” He 
sighed. ‘“Life—life (he stuck out his hand, pointing with 
his stick), what is life? A dream? A chimera?—a light 
fancy or a dark one? There’s nothing miserable about it, 
sir, except as we take it. I’m happy. I’m always happy.” 

Bonaparte raised the blind and looked out. The night 
was clear enough to discern the majestic line of ships en- 
circled by shadows and lights. The lamps were reflected 
on the water. The quays looked deserted. The white disc 
of a half moon hung in the sky. It was a blue night, 
barred by silver. In the horizon there were tones of rose 
melting into gold. Only one little star was visible—as it 
were, hung in the middle of the universe. 

Bonaparte came back into the room. He stood facing 
Tallien, almost in a diffident mood. 

‘You are right,” he said. “You and your curiously 
ill-fated performances. You are practically a dead man. 
Dead men don’t matter. Dead men don’t talk. Your 
words are as the sound of the sea in the ears of an infidel. 
Faith is the only key worth holding; faith in yourself; 
you’ve none. I might—if I wanted to—kill you; it would 
be so very easy. No one would miss you.” 


“Sirp”? 
“You don’t matter. In this vast unbearable scheme of 
life you don’t count . . . Still, Pll let you live. You’ll 


be watched.” He suddenly leapt out into the light, shout- 
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ing with wrath. “Try again and murder me and I'll tor- 
ture you! I’ll wrest you from the hands of destiny !” 

“IT promise mn 

“Ever heard of the well of el-Khargeh in the desert? It’s 
centuries old, a wonderful tomb. We'll pass by it, pres- 
ently, on our road to—glory. Glory will stand for a 
good many combinations. He who built the shaft carried 
out a great idea. It’s two thousand feet beneath the sur- 
face! <A singularly quiet place. It has been disused for 
centuries. From an inner platform you are—no, you will 
be, shot down two thousand feet, not wider than a pipe, 
into your living grave. A cheap funeral on the whole.” 

“Sir }?9 

“You’d rather not. Prefer to be on your best be- 
haviour? Eh?” The General marched backwards and 
forwards. “Take your choice while you wait? Ever heard 
of the Said Bel Shed’s mechanical wonder? Also very old, 
very ingenious, smooth as oil and sharp as steel; starva- 
tion in between. You die of hunger and thirst, watching 
the knife revolve, you understand? Plenty of time to re- 
pent. You are kept chained out of the sun on purpose. He 
had his ideas, Said-Bel-Shed. The Egyptians were a gifted 
people, they treated their enemies as enemies; nothing was 
too bad for them; they paid shekels to their clever de- 
signers. ‘There was a fortune in death by torture. Not 
for the good, my man. Stay good and you shall return to 
Paris to meet—your destiny.” 

The General paused, his fist on the square table. 

“T swear I’ll do nothing.” 

*“‘Nothing outside picking flowers?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Hands off??? Bonaparte touched his own chest with 
nervous fingers. 

*“*I swear 

Bonaparte waved his hand. “I trust you,” he said 
scathingly, “to take care of your own neck. If I have any 
orders for you I'll send them round.” 
_ “Thank you, sir. Good-night, sir.” 
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Tallien slammed the door behind him. 


Left alone the General returned to the window and his 
serene reflections. He had entirely forgotten that lament- 
able bungler, Citoyen Tallien. Bonaparte could afford to 
ignore Tallien, afford to treat him with the contempt he 
deserved. In every fibre of his being the General was 
assured of his own triumph. Jubilate! 

He felt like it. He felt like running. He felt like shout- 
ing. Yet beneath his joy there ran a vein of terror. How 
could he crowd twenty lives into one life? How was it 
done? By love? By perseverance? By obstinacy? By 
patience? By labour? By knowledge? By faith? By 
force of will? He’d leave no stone unturned. The East 
called him. Presently he’d sail with the dawn into an old 
world. The ancientness of all things struck him with the 
fulness of truth. Everything had been tried; he’d try 
again, he’d approach the old goal by a new track. In his 
exalted vision it lay before him as a quivering lane of fire 
. . . he’d come through alive—— 

Suddenly from the street below came the sound of 
music. He recognised the air they played. So, it had 
come into his life again. To crown conviction and to 
anoint certainty. As if he wanted a sign! He knew, he 
knew! 


CHAPTER XXIII 


H E sat down. The murmur of the sea and the beating 
; of his own heart was all the sound he heard. The 
itinerant band below didn’t disturb him; it was immensely 
far away. 'They were playing something immaterial. That. 
which didn’t matter never concerned Bonaparte. 

Presently he was aware that he’d scored again (it had 
to be)—on this jewelled, fairy night it had to be. He 
had but to give an order and the thing was done. He was 
inhuman to-night—inhumanly strong, inhumanly for- 
tunate. 

“Are you there, Bonaparte? Do go to bed, dear, it’s 
so late.” 

She had changed her dress for a simple, straight hung 
white silk wrapper. She’d slipped her bare feet into white 
silk slippers edged with swansdown. As she came towards 
him he noticed the slippers at once. He liked pretty 
things, and he loved her feet. \ 

He put his arm around her as she sat down beside him 
on the little sofa, facing the window. “I believe you are 
asleep,” she said, kissing his lips. 

He stroked her neck, kept on stroking with a soft, gentle 
touch. He sat bending forward—elbow on knee—his 
disengaged hand supporting his chin. 

‘“That’s nice,” said Joséphine, closing her eyes. “Why 
are nasty things infectious and not nice things?” 

He never said a word. 

“Tt’s a queer little place,” she said. ‘Rather romantic. 
We seem so far away from everything, as if we’d tray- 
elled hundreds and hundreds of miles on purpose to reach 
this exact spot.” 

“Yes,” he said with difficulty. 
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“You do look tired. Was Tallien horrid?” 

He smiled. ‘‘He’s outside,” he said. 

“Oh 179 

“Outside everything.” 

“I see.” 

“As far as I do, darling? Heart of my heart, how 
could it be otherwise.” 

“Yes,” she said vaguely. 

Presently she spoke again. He wasn’t in a talkative 
mood. Silence never appealed to Joséphine (given the 
right atmosphere silence is the most wonderful expression 
of all). “I'll be sorry,” she said, nestling close to him, 
“when you have really gone. I’ve got used to my little 
Bonaparte; I never would have thought it possible, sir. 
After all, we are very different, you know. You’re so 
clever.” 

“Darling.” 

“You can do a lot in three months; that’ll bring us 
down to August. Malmaison will be ready by then; Aug- 
ust is the best month of the year for flowers. I'll have such 
a show! I intend to have heaps of red geraniums—all 
outside the front of the house—it wants lighting up a bit, 
and white roses—I love white roses and something yellow. 
I hope there’s plenty of water. We’ll keep on the head 
gardener—if he’s good—and get more men. One must 
have a proper staff. You are a rich man, Napoleon, and 
you are going to be richer.” 

veg.” 

“Much richer?” 

“Much richer.” 

“That’s exactly what I told Térézia. Won’t it be nice! 
T’ll have basket chairs and red cushions on the terrace and 
round tables and pretty covers. I do hope it won’t be a 
wet summer. In three months’ time I will expect you 
home. T’ll put a red cross on my almanac against— 
against—give me a date, you uninteresting sleepy wretch! 
Let’s say Tuesday—I don’t know if it’s a Tuesday—. 
August the * * * ” 
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Bonaparte’s arm around her waist contracted sharply. 
Even she was conscious of life’s inner thread. 

“Yes,” she said. “On August the * * * Dll be sitting 
on the terrace looking out for you. We'll have to chance 
the hour, If you don’t arrive I’ll go upstairs and cry. 
‘You'll be sorry, won’t you Bonaparte, that you have up- 
set me?” 

He turned and looked at her. “Sorry?” he said. “I 
don’t know, Joséphine. It’s all so wonderful, darling. It 
isn’t a dream, it’s life. We are living, breathing, actual 
human beings.” 

“Of course,” she assented. 

“You and I together. We'll leave the rest to time. 
She’s on our side . . . she'll carry us far.”? He took a 
deep breath. ‘‘Beyond our wildest dreams,” he said. 

“Yes, dear.” 

She was extraordinarily unselfish. Tired and sleepy as 
she must have been she might well have snapped at him. 
‘What we don’t understand is in itself irritating. How 
could she follow e’en the reflection of his dream? 

She patted his shoulder kindly. She again advised him 
to go to bed. “Naughty boy!” she said. “That is a 
pretty piece. What is it?” 

“Our wildest ambition,” he said, staring out on the 
night, his voice almost broken with emotion. ‘“‘Her wings 
are traced against the sky. Look! It is a light to give 
sight to the blind.” 

He rocked her in his arms and stared out into the 
night. She could see nothing, nothing at all—not even 
a star. She was a little frightened. She always felt un- 
comfortable when he shouted. 

Hadn’t he reason to yell? Faith is a gift as everything 
else, a very blessed gift. His hour had come and found 
him watching. His lucky tune—his lucky number—(so 
excessively superstitious are we that, you'll please to ob- 
serve, though we could put it down in black or white we 
have omitted doing so. Let that lucky number be sacred; 
he whispered it to us from the grave, let it not go further. 
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We are not very trustworthy, but at least we have a rough 
idea of honour between spirits. Sir, we won’t disturb your 
final peace, nor break our own luck. What a combina- 
tion! Laugh who dares)—and his lucky escape from the 
machinations of the village Scoundrel and the village Idiot 
prompted by the ass. Not a hair of his head was to be 
injured, nor anything belonging to him. 

In the race of pigmies—now and again—a giant will 
happen, designed and finished with equal precision as the 
least stone in the universe by that awful Deity before 
whom atheists tremble. There is no doctrine so stagger- 
ingly feeble as unbelief. There isn’t such a thing. Seekers 
after truth will never deny a key to existence. We haven’t 
blown ourselves down here to no purpose, except to fatten 
{or starve) and die off, leaving our place to the man be- 
hind. It’s a preposterous idea. In some Shape or Form 
or Immensity God lives, and we in Him. 

He knew it. Something of a mystic, this robber who 
was a poet, this tyrant who was a child, this lover who 
hadn’t a heart. We could go on indefinitely pairing his 
titles to fame. It is an absorbing game, and, maybe, im- 
proving. Each human being has something of interest 
belonging to him. We prefer the giants to the pigmies. 
We've always looked to great things, which is natural, 
being but one small woman. There have been days—as 
General Napoleon Bonaparte on this night of his life— 
when we haven’t gone further than ourselves. Like him, 
we’ve gloried in the bird of time, stationary, with irride- 
scent wings, waiting on our pleasure. It is a tremendous 
compliment. Time, who waits on no man—motionless for 
our sake. The very idea is apt to take one’s breath away. 

“Beyond our wildest dreams,” he said contritely. 

“They’ve left off,” she said gently. “Napoleon, I am 
-so sleepy.” 

‘““Have they?” 

“You promised 

“‘D’ye hear the sea?” 

“Bonaparte——” 
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“The sea is never silent . . . and tells us everything. 
It remains and we pass away. Ossian heard it’s voice and 
Jesus Christ by the sea of Galilee . . . my successor will 
hear it. There is always someone waiting to step into our 
shoes. The sea murmurs and assents. We are less to her 
than the sun—less than the wind. As the mists of the sea 
are the lives of men and their enterprises. I know it! Yet, 
oh Joséphine! [ll make a splash! Ill set my mark upon 
the world, an indelible mark. When I’m dead and gone, 
men shall remember me, even as the sea lives and murmurs, 
blesses and curses! Ossian sang—to live. I'll fight for 
immortality! Ill fight on—fight inch by inch. I'll sail 
across the foaming sea and return ten times ten . . .” 

She rose and looked out of the window. 

*‘Let’s throw them down some money. I expect they’ve 
played for us.” 

He laughed and cracked his fingers. “Ghosts have no 
need of money,” he said. : 

“Oh!” she said, turning round. “What horrible ideas 
you have got.” 

Did he shudder?—she wasn’t certain ; it was a very poor 
light. All that she could see was that he was sitting bolt 
upright in an “uncomfortable” attitude. : 

“A deputation sent from heaven,” he said, soft tongued. 
“In honour of a—friend, ‘Wait,’ said the archangel, ‘on 
one Napoleon Bonaparte, on the seventh of May, 1798, at 
the inn called the Mariner’s Rest at Toulon’... they 
had their instructions thousands of ages since.” 

“TI wish you wouldn’*t—dear.” ; 

She put in the little endearment because she felt sorry 
for him. He looked so young and so oppressively serious, 
poor dear Bonaparte! (through her frivolous mind there 
ran a motherly instinct). He had a nasty time in front 
of him. First that dreadful sea voyage and, at the end 
of it, Egypt. So uncertain. (Joséphine hated uncertain- 
ty.) What she’d heard of the East hadn’t attracted her. 
She’d never really fancied the Pyramids, or the Arabs. 
They shut up their women and they stabbed people in the 
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dark. He was practically taking his life in his hands ven- 
turing into such heathen parts. . . . if the knife spared 
him the cholera would be sure to snap him up, that is to 
say if he wasn’t lucky. ‘Speak of the mysteries of the 
East, why they were patently horrible! 

‘Poor dear,” she said, putting out a protective hand. 

He got up and solemnly kissed it. She felt as if he was 
performing a strange rite. She shivered. ‘Oh,” she said, 
“TI hope I haven’t caught cold.” 

“T thank you,” he whispered (which made it all the more 
creepy). “I thank you for everything.” 

“That’s alright,” she said confidently . . . it was all 
nonsense, of course, trying to make her fancy things. He 
was only Napoleon. 

“You are my eyes,” he said shyly. ‘I was blind and 
now I see.” 

“I’m so glad,” she said. 


It seems immaterial to go on recording the minutes. 
Life is composed of minutes. How we waste them—how 
we lose sight of them! We can not keep them all around 
us as the old woman in the old curiosity shop, surrounded 
by her antiquities, they’d take up too much space; we’d 
slose sight of the actual day in a jumble of spent years. 
.Yet we’d plead for the best of our dead minutes—we’d 
enrich them with kind remembrance, if not with love itself. 
(Hasn’t every moment a little life to itself?) Moralize 
as we will, that which immediately followed hardly seems 
worth the telling—a week of sight seeing and love-making 
‘for Josephine, and seven brimming days of unparalleled 
industry for Bonaparte. 

She made the acquaintance of some very attentive, 
agreeable officers, specially told off by the General to help 
her pass the time, who were only too delighted to wait upon 
her, go shopping with her—queer little outlandish shops 
full of sailors’ treasures—eat cakes with her—any amount 
—at the famous confectioner’s in the rue des Matelots— 
in short, to make themselves useful in any capacity. She 
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was such a charming lady, so easily pleased, they said. It 
was an honour to serve her. “You mustn’t spoil me,” she’d 
say, smiling. ‘‘None but the General can achieve the im- 
possible,” they’d answer, bowing profoundly. “I’m not so 
sure,” she’d say demurely, looking down. She had curly 
eyelashes and at least two dimples when she smiled. (When 
she didn’t cry she smiled.) Her admirers must have been 
legion. Every occasion—great or small—brought her a 
new supply, and, as far as we know, she never lost one. 
Wasn’t she a fortunate woman? : 

As to the General, we swear that each day he broke his 
own record of measured work, pressed and running over 
into the night. His minutes must have been built on a 
gigantic scale—or else, like paper collars, he could sponge 
them over and use them again and deceive everyone. I 
wonder? Anyhow, he had the trick. Sirs, he had it to 
perfection! It’s not a question of a sham collar, but of a 
solid article, of real distinction. He not only got all he 
could out of himself—imagine his inexhaustible resources! 
—hbut all that was possible out of others. He had an 
instinct for finding and exploiting talent in others. Graft 
such ingenuity on his own ability and if you don’t feel 
dazzled there is something seriously the matter with your 
sight or your digestion. A man who can’t value sterling 
merit ought to have been born a nigger’s nigger. 

The General, for all his want of consideration for 
others, was gifted with a true sense of proportion. He 
knew to a nicety how to laden each mule. If he ever drove 
any quality to its utmost capacity it was blind obedience. 
Quite an easy performance if your whip is enthusiasm. 
Attract enthusiasm and you’ve collared the crowd—that 
swaying, sweltering mass of humanity which means so 
much collectively. A revolution is fed by numbers. The 
General held the people in check. He had a cool, collec- 
tive eye. And he never stood any nonsense from others. 
He (to put it savagely) was the Ape of the world—and 
they—the crowd—were there to follow him blindly; no, 
enthusiastically, applauding according to programme. 
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See it? It is rather a wonderful exhibition. I wonder 
what God Almighty made of it? So few apes are given 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s chances. Remember the storm that 
came up to time? The fog which rolled down at the right 
moment? The enemy that failed at the exact point? His 
Creator must have favoured him. | 

He piped his flute, his magic flute, and that odd assort- 
ment of his—soldiers, sailors, tinkers, savants, dancing- 
girls, mountebanks, distillers, tailors—moved in orderly 
procession. It is rather marvellous to think of—and still 
more marvellous to write about. To our mind each of 
his little minutes was vested with fire—holy or unholy, 
they were alive! Life is everything . . . life is continu- 
OS is. 

He piped his flute—not entirely a figure of speech. On 
that wearisome night of their arrival in Toulon, poor dear 
Joséphine was awakened out of her first beauty sleep by 
an unearthly ‘‘noise’—a weird, long drawn, excruciating 
sound. It was Bonaparte in the next room practising a 
fiendish instrument he’d lately acquired. Of course she at 
once shrilly stopped him. However, the “cruelty” was 
done. She knew (she called) that she’d never close her 
eyes again. He waited in an agony of remorse five anxious 
moments, still as a shadow, behind her door ajar, before 
he dared to look in. She was dead asleep. 

He piped his flute—his magic flute—by a mere touch of 
his nervous fingers within his coat pocket. He was fond 
of secrecy. His wasn’t an open nature. If it had been, 
he wouldn’t have been Napoleon Bonaparte. He’d have 
missed his opportunities. A bladder never yet reached the 
kingdom of—earth. Wasn’t that his goal? Does he 
differ from a thousand others? Materialism is a stone 
round each man’s neck. 

He played up to human imagination—not a strenuous 
task, my friends. Human imagination is so very limited. 
However, once we have acquired from our fellow beings 
their trust we are not so easily disloged. (Haven’t you 
known a popular man last through his own popularity?) 
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Bonaparte got his money’s worth over and above. The 
interest he hoarded up against a rainy day. 

It didn’t rain. As Joséphine said, it was lovely weather. 
Not a puff of wind; she could wear her sheerest muslins 
and her biggest feathers with distinction and every com- 
fort. You know how horrid it is when your hat is pulled 
off your head, and if you are dressed unsuitably? 

One day she climbed to the ramparts, and General Junot 
explained to her exactly how her husband, in ’93, had 
directed the artillery and saved the day. He pointed out 
the place where an English shell had exploded on purpose 
to spoil a dispatch he was taking down for Bonaparte, who 
was busy feeding a gun. ‘‘Really?” said Joséphine, lis- 
tening politely to the stories of la Batterie des Hommes 
sans peur. She wasn’t so very interested, you understand. 

She much preferred visiting the Orient, her husband’s 
flagship. It was such a monster! She had no idea it was 
so big—ain fact, it looked too big’ to move. She said as 
much to Bonaparte when she next caught a glimpse of 
him. “It’s all painted white,” she said. ‘“There are a hun- 
dred and twenty guns, enormous masts—you can’t see 
their tops, really ; and miles of sails—when they are spread 
out, of course, and mountains of ropes—what do you call 
them?” He smiled brilliantly at her, and he winked at 
Admiral Brueyes—who also seemed charmed by her nauti- 
cal language. “A spanking hurrican will help us, darl- 
ing,” said Bonaparte, “cand we’ll drive as birds before the 
wind, with our spars well reefed.” “Yes,” she said. She 
always agreed when uncertain of her subject. It saved 
endless discussion, you know. Not that Bonaparte hon- 
oured her with his invaluable conversation, he was always 
flying about in a demented state. He snatched at his food 
as a bear—and ran, with his mouth full. So bad for his 
digestion. The officers, told off to play attendance on her, 
were highly amused at her delightful way of putting 
things. They twirled their whiskers and laughed in chorus. 
Joséphine put her charming head on one side and called 
them naughty boys, though all were seasoned warriors 
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and some superior to herself in age, that is to say if you 
go by dry calendars and birth certificates, which no sens- 
ible woman ever does. A female sundial—if we may say 
so—isn’t a reliable time keeper. 7 

Bonaparte’s cabin was “sweet,” said Joséphine. She | 
placed a little rose tree—with seven buds—in a white | 
china pot near the poophole. ‘Won’t he be pleased,” she 
said. ‘Sirs, don’t tell him. He never has a surprise, poor 
dear; he’s so clever he knows everything.” (It sounds 
tragic.) 

Her staff, hugely delighted and quite numerous, passed 
their several words that they’d rather be beaten than be- 
tray her trust. “I love secrets,” she said. 

Can’t you see her smiling, floating about in her sheer 
muslin in that stuffy, maroon velvet upholstered stateroom 
—as an ethereal being from another and happier sphere? 
There is something angelic about a pretty and a perfectly | 
contented woman. She never looked further than the 
moment ... until troubles overtook her. It is a beast- 
ly shame when trouble pounces on a pretty, contented 
woman. It’s like picking a rose to pieces for the mere 
love of destruction. It hurts our artistic sense. If we 
could, we’d take Mr. and Mrs. Trouble on one side and give 
him or her or both a serious talking. Much it would help 
matters! Like matrimony, you must leave the interested 
parties to themselves. Interference never helps, so they 
say. By that we are bound to live. Our human philoso- 
phy is enough to make the angels weep. Couldn’t they fly 
down from heaven and exchange old lamps for new? I am 
sure—generally speaking—we want a new light on a great 
many questions. 

As Bonaparte was going so soon—at any hour her 
pleasant party might be dispersed—she spoke quite kindly 
of him. She said it was ‘“‘dreadful” having to return to 
big, empty Paris and sit down and wait and know nothing 
at all. It did indeed seem lamentable. ‘They all thor- 
oughly agreed with her—buoyed up by extravagant hope, 
which is natural to men bound on active service. From 
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Napoleon himself down to the least little drummer boy 
they were imbued with the same optimism. There is noth- 
ing more conducive to moral, or actual victory, as a con- 
fident spirit. “It’s as good as twenty rounds of ammuni- 
tion,” as said Augereau (the giant). “Yes,” she said. 
Augereau waved a large hand. “Presently,” he said, ‘‘we’ll 
drink your health over there.” “In what?” she said... 
She hadn’t a notion, of course, of the two hundred thou- 
sand pints of brandy shipped for the purpose. We doubt 
if Augereau had, or Masséna or Lannes. Bonaparte, as 
we’ve said, wasn’t given to superfluities of speech or con- 
fidence. He favoured the idea of penning each grade of 
cattle in their own berth. He had his ideas, Bonaparte. 

Was the revolution indeed dead, or was it crystallised in 
one man’s indomitable will? And he a stranger, a Cor- 
sicanP <A gentleman in snuff-coloured clothes was much 
interested in both the question and the island. We know 
as a fact that he dropped in one afternoon into citoyen 
Didereau’s bookshop—facing the famous pastrycooks— 
and, after some choosing, bought a second-hand copy of 
Corsican lore, including its history and geography. It 
cost him seven hundred and fifty francs—in assignats— 
or twenty francs in gold (Phew! Think if our currency 
falls to the same deplorable basis? We’re also at war. Is 
war the child of revolution or revolution the child of war?) 
Citoyen Didereau was much impressed by the gentility and 
learnedness of his unknown customer. He didn’t reveal his 
name; he said he’d rather not. “Publicity,” he said, “‘is 
the ruin of man.” Didereau bowed. ‘Knowledge is power, 
sir,” he said. “So it is,” said the learned gentleman. 
“Curse him!” Which strikes us—as it did Didereau—as 
rather an ambiguous sentiment. Scientific gentlemen are 
occasionally foggy in their remarks. ‘They may speak 
on purpose. <A clear statement is often, we won’t say a 
sign of ignorance, but one of childish simplicity. A 
guarded utterance is so very safe. 

The fact is (how do we know all these things?) the 
snuff-coloured gentleman—indeed his skin matched his 
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clothes—was dimly beginning to realise where he’d failed 
(always a leap in the right direction). He’d talked too 
much ... he’d be wiser in the future. Already he'd 
made a commendable start. ‘Dear friends,” he’d begin, 
and snap to his lips with an agitating noise, particularly 
to the curious. Happily he and his talk weren’t conducive 
to curiosity. Patent lies and big talk are never well re- 
ceived, except, maybe, in degenerate circles. 

One beautiful, sultry day—a week after their arrival in 
Toulon—the General was ready. ‘The last detachment 
of the Expeditionary Force had embarked that very after- 
noon—band playing, flags drooping. There wasn’t a. 
breath of wind. In close formation each company had 
joined up to his own ship. No round peg in any square 
hole. Even the townspeople—who, at a distance, were 
allowed to witness the embarkation—were impressed by 
the orderliness and martial bearing of the troops. The 
dancing girls and the bales of scarlet and blue cloth had 
been taken on board under cover of darkness. Chin-Chin, 
the ugly yellow dwarf, found out where the wine was 
stored. He smacked his thievish lips and said nothing. 
However, in his head he made out a rough calculation of 
barter and sale . . . if you are fortunate enough to both 
steal and sell brandy there is always some profit to be made 
out of it. Like a deformed monkey the little yellow man 
swung himself down into the very bowels of the Orient, 
where the cellars lay, in a watertight compartment. There 
was much treasure on board the Orient. She was a noble 
ship . . . and a doomed ship. No one knew it, not even 
the “invincible” General. The Spirit of the ship alone 
guarded her terrible secret. Besides great stores, and a. 
hundred and twenty guns, the Orient carried two thousand 
souls—two thousand ignorant souls, including a picked 
corps of a hundred learned gentlemen. There is a kind of 
awful irony in our statement. What do we know of life 
and death and that which is ordained, unalterable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians? 

At this supreme moment even Joséphine passed out of 
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Bonaparte’s sight. He didn’t see her as he rushed into a 
belated meal, swallowed a mouthful and rushed out again. 
Neither to her or to her company did he vouchsafe a single 
word. 


Joséphine, daintily eating a peach, which a nice young 
man had peeled for her—confided to her distinguished cir- 
cle that the General was “jumpy.” He was marvellous, 
they declared in unison. He put them all to shame. “For 
looking after me?” she said reproachfully. “Sirs, it isn’t 
kind.”” Whenever feasible the General had very kindly 
“lent” her some of his staff. She seemed to prefer the 
generals to the lieutenants, which is most unusual, at least 
in this part of the world. Please to remember Bonaparte’s 
generals were practically all men in their prime, full of fire 
and youth and good looks. ‘Think of Junot, Murat, Lan- 
nes, Dessaix, Masséna, Kléber. 

They were all doing duty at her dinner table to-night— 
lively as crickets. They had been discussing the weather. 
It was still “lovely’—windless as a shut up house. The 
contrary wind had gone to rest. 

“What is a contrary wind?” she asked. 

“An unfavourable wind, ma’am,” said Augereau, sadly. 

“Oh,” she said. 

“Worse luck,” growled Junot. ‘Damn bad luck!” 

Murat flashed his splendid dark eyes round the coffee 
room. (They had it to themselves.) “It’ll change,” he 
said. 

“Listen,” said Joséphine. 

When Joséphine said “listen” every ear was pricked. 
She took a drink of water and pushed her dessert plate 
aside. 

“When we were married,” she said, “such a cold, 
wretched evening, Bonaparte kept me waiting——” 

“Via’am 199 

“He did, I assure you he did, in a dreadfully big, gloomy 
office at the Town Hall. It was almost pitch dark and I 
had no one to talk to but M. Tallien and M. Barras.” 
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“There were two queer creatures in the room, waiting. 
Who do you think they were?” 

“Haven’t an idea,” said Junot. 

“You never have, monsieur,” she said gently reproving. 

“Come, come,” said Masséna, laughing. 

“One was a musician, such a nice fat man. I don’t know 
where I’d seen him before, but I remembered his face 
quite well. The bluest eyes you ever saw and mild as 
a calf’s.” 

‘Sounds intresting,” mumbled Lannes, ironically. 

“Bonaparte says he’s interesting,” she said. 

‘Then he is interesting,” returned Lannes gravely. 

“The other one I’d never set eyes on before. A little, 
shrunken, pale-faced, badly dressed creature who hopped 
across the room as a sparrow, with a carton tucked under 
his arm. You know—a large cardboard case, tied with 
black tapes. I fancy they were untied. He looked wretch- 
edly untidy. I put him down as an artist. He wants me to 
buy a picture, I thought. Gentlemen, I like helping people 
and I like buying things.” 

She smiled. 

They all bowed. 

“Which does your heart every credit, ma’am,” said 
Murat. 

“At such a moment *” began Junot, feriousiee 

“Hush, sirs! The moment was wearisome beyond words. 
Barras was tongue-tied—I wonder why? ‘Tallien looking 
more like a devil than a man, and poor little me entre 
quatre feux.” 

“I wish I had been there,” said Murat, heartily. 

“Thank you, sir. I wish you had. I wonder, would you 
have been amusing? Gentlemen, his portfolio was a fraud. 
She held up her hands. . It contained nothing worthy of a 
glance. ‘Thank you, sir,’ I said. ‘I’m much obliged.’ I 
hid a yawn behind my hand. I am sure M. Barras ob- 
served me; he squeezed my hand affectionately.” 

“Yes,” said Masséna, encouragingly. 
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“They were drawings of steam—steamboats, that was it. 
He didn’t want me to buy them, but to influence the Gen- 
eral in favour of a purchase. I heard afterwards Tallien 
had allowed him in, on purpose to annoy my husband. He 
can’t bear him, you know. He wanted, I think, a hundred 
pounds for his invention. He looked so hungry that I said 
I’d do my best. He stayed on, hoping for the best I 
suppose. I can see him sitting on a long bench under the 
window, his shabby portfolio on his knees, and the fat man 
smiling at him.” 

“Was he serious?” 

“Whore”? 

“The boatman, ma’am.” 

“An inventor is always serious, sir.” 

“Ha! ha! They all laughed. They all stared at her 
charming’ face. 

“He said his was a great invention, which would make 
us independent of—what do you call it?—a contrary 
wind. On one of his steamboats you could defy tides and 
gales or cut the English into mince meat or run away, just 
as you pleased.” 

“Ha! Ha!” 

‘Bonaparte told him to march—and he did march—he 
vanished as the cat in the story book. Think, sirs, if after 
all he was in the right and Bonaparte in the wrong.” 

“No fear.” 

“The general is not invincible, messieurs.” 

They all discredited this statement. 

Joséphine pouted. 

“You are so horribly credulous! I believe in—what was 
his name?—citoyen Fulton. He explained it so nicely, 
like a beetle he said, or was it a boiler? Off you go at a 
tremendous pace in any direction you please, by merely 
turning a screw. ... I thought it fine. The drawings 
were stupid but his talk was fine. I wonder Bonaparte 
didn’t like it. I suppose, gentlemen, he saw nothing but 
me. Poor man, he was so in earnest and so poor. I am 
sure his boots were in holes. One day—in spite of Bona- 
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parte in a temper—ce monsieur-la will arrive. Puff! puff! 
puff!” Joséphine pursed her lips deliciously. 

Her story was capped by another—nearly as good. 

Joséphine laughed deliciously. 

The room was in an uproar. She and her distinguished 
circle were having a delightful time, when the public door 
was pushed open, and Admiral Brueyes stalked in. The 
officers rose to their feet as one man, saluting. 

“Gentlemen, the glass is falling,” he said. 

“Oh, what does that mean?” said Joséphine. 

“A storm, ma’am,” replied the Admiral. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


"1 HE General studied all the details of citoyenne Bona- 

parte’s return journey to Paris. He had picked out 
each mile on the road—chosen her horses and her postilion. 
We believe he had arranged even her meals. 

There is something rather pathetic in the idea of Bona- 
parte on the eve of his great Adventure, wrinkling his 
brows over the question of eggs versus kidneys; boiled fish 
or roast duck? She liked variety, and it might please her 
to know that he had remembered her fancy. “By order of 
the General, ma’am .. .” | 

He thought of her sitting in her big carriage, alone, 
except for Fido and Celestine, her maid. She didn’t want 
society, she had said, in one of her pensive moods. The 
candles at the time were burning low on her dressing- 
table; she in bed; he walking up and down the room (a 
very small one); time, anything between three and five in 
the morning. Late hours?» Oh, my dear, shocking. 

“I'll be too sad to talk. Not that it matters. Another 
tree, very likely, will fall down, and kill me this time.” 

He vouched for the good behaviour of every tree in. 
PE reance. 

‘How do you know?” she said drearily . . . it seemed 
such a silly thing to say. 

He had laughed, burst out laughing; one of his vulgar 
laughs which made you jump. She had quieted him by a 
glance. Presently a very sobered General kissed her good- 
night—or good-morning, whichever you prefer. Time was 
one great hour to him, every minute chock-a-block with 
industry. You can’t make an omelette without first break- 
ing eggs, he said. Some hens are damned cautious; only 
they weren’t hens in this case but cocks o’ the walk— 
every man jack o’ them. Such speeches nearly spoilt her 
placid temper. 
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On the whole, Joséphine faced the idea of a lonely Paris 
cheerfully. Poor dear Bonaparte was not the best of 
companions. In fact, he’d brought her to Toulon and 
promptly dropped her. Very extraordinary, you must 
say? The generals, his generals, weren’t sympathetic on 
this point. Whatever the General did (in their eyes) was 
right. She had not the same vision, 

At times Paris appeared in a mellow attractive light, 
revealing one delightful picture after the other. Any num- 
ber of little episodes unfolded themselves before her mind 
as so many innocent daisy-buds. She liked situations you 
could “understand,” while he, Bonaparte, as we all know, 
despised anything which wasn’t “enormous.” Joséphine’s 
point of view was entirely feminine, and gently romantic. 

We might forgive her for a worthier cause. If M. 
Charles had been a real show crack lover, we wouldn’t have 
felt it in the same way at all. We'd even look forward to 
the fifth volume and Malmaison, and What Took Place— 
with a glimmer of interest and pride. As it is, Mrs. 
Grundy isn’t in it with us for sheer disapproval of human 
naughtiness. We wonder at Napoleon’s Christian spirit. 
of forgiveness—from what old-clo’ shop did he pick her 
up? He didn’t inherit her, you know; he was devilish 
proud and devilish malignant, and devilish sure of himself. 
Joséphine’s infidelity was a nasty slap in his face; a face 
still tingling from another blow. He hadn’t come out of 
Egypt as he had entered it. Somewhere in the outskirts 
of Acre—or was it Cairo—he had dropped an illusion, 
dropped it in the filthy mire, and men had trodden on it. 
Some men like walking over dreams. 

We rather fancy, behind his locked door, when she hy 
sobbing on the wrong’ side, supported by her children, 
that he was blue and green in the face—from suffering. 
What a light! It illuminates the whole situation. Through 
‘suffering his proud spirit led him to Christian forgive- 
ness. From there it is only a step across the way to Old 
Love . .. She had been his all-in-all. As he opened the 
door and raised her to his beating heart, we imagine he 
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recalled The Mariner’s Rest at Toulon, where their ways 
had parted right lovingly—he sailing in quest of Glory— 
she travelling in search of pleasure. Pleasure is so seldom 
serious. 

The great ships rolled uneasily, conscious of the under- 
swell and the gathering storm. High in the heavens rode 
the clouds. And louder and louder roared the wind. He 
wanted more noise, more dash—the mightiest waves on 
record, blinding squalls and pitch-black darkness . . . he 
saw his ships driving before the gale to a certain haven. 
Every mile on the road he knew. Victory is final. (Oh, 
spirit of rejoicing, keep thy illusion!) 

Like a rocket he saw a star shoot through the clouds, 
shine for an instant, and vanish. The rain fell steadily. 
The mists banked the horizon. The clouds were fleeing 
with immense velocity in an easterly direction. It was the 
‘wind he’d called for. 

He raised himself, with no appreciable effort, to the 
level of the ancients, when the gods walked the earth. He 
was lord of all he saw, the sea and earth and all that 
therein lay. 

He thrilled with immeasurable delight. “A drift of mist 
and a ray of sunshine—how do you garner them?” By 
faith. By love. By perserverance. Some minutes are 
worth a lifetime. (Keep thy illusion, O conceit!) 

He would have shouted in an ecstasy of conviction if he 
had not remembered that Joséphine lay asleep in the next 
room. It was five o’clock in the morning. At seven he 
would weigh anchor and, at the head of the splendid 
squadron, on board the Orient, set sail for the East. 

The storm made his exit possible with dramatic sud- 
denness. It was the sheer drama of it which raised his 
spirits to the level of the gods. “Effect,” he’d say, “has 
more to do with results than many will acknowledge. AlI- 
ways set your piece to the best advantage.”” Which is a 
very prosaic, indifferent manner of describing his present 
state of beatitude. 

A smile lit his eyes—a smile of triumph. When José- 
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phine woke she’d find the fleet gone. In spite of her argu- 
ments to the contrary, she’d find them all dispersed. ‘“‘Who 
has ever heard of starting a voyage in rough weather?” 
she had said. ‘You will all be so sick and sorry for your- 
selves.” | 

And he’d laughed, one of his discerningly loud 
laughs which made you jump. Joséphine had looked pen- 
sively at Admiral Brueyes, who was looking excessively 
well-pleased with his world. As to the generals, only dis- 
cipline had prevented them jumping leap-frog over them- 
selves or the coffee-room tables or anything you pleased 
. . . She had gone to bed with the wind in her ears and 
sad foreboding in her heart. 

- He had spent the night—that night of nights—wander- 
ing backwards and forwards on the slippery quays— 
watching, listening, waiting . . . No one had approached 
him. He had had the place practically to himself, in spite 
of the activity around him. It had suited his humour. A 
human voice at near quarters would have tortured him. 
An artist will know what we mean. An artist on the brink 
of a great discovery—waiting, watching, listening. (Good 
lord! did he think he had the field to himself? The only 
man who ever held the ears of the gods? We all have our 
moments. ) 

He saw little men running to and fro. Pigmies carry- 
ing out his orders; silhouettes in the darkness, lit here 
and there by lanterns. Now and again a sharp word of 
command rang out; now and again he heard the sob of 
moving weights. No dream is worth the taking which 
isn’t framed in action. 

He stood uncovered in the pouring rain—in gusty cor- 
ners, taking all the wind he could get. Something of a 
froward child, our hero. His thin face was white and 
drawn. And of course he trembled from cold and expos- 
ure (elation). 

The wind shook the flapping sheets of the great ships, 
and each white sail tried to buffet back. Farcical! A 
sheet of canvas beating the wind? How the wind must 
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have laughed, bellowing from the topmost mast. Such 
effort was like unto the fingers of a newborn babe striking 
the face of his mother. 

Thus sang the wind: 

“O ships! Omen! Do as ye will. I may spare you, 
and I may not.” 

There is something very certain in a storm at sea. 
Never one that hasn’t taken toll of the freight abroad. 
A storm means death. Think of the spectre ships sailing 
the seas. The strangest composite navy in the records 
of the spirit-world. Once every thousandth year the 
wrecked shipping float to the surface in spick-and-span 
condition, fully manned. Their course bears from pole to 
pole. Every decade increases their number—vessels of 
all grades and ratings—from ancient galleys to modern 
battle-ships. ‘They sail from north to south in procession 
close together. The flag they fly is white and silver. As 
ghost ships they glide under an intense blue light. 


He waited outside Joséphine’s closed door, uncertain 
whether to go in or not. He had said good-bye to her 
that evening. A very prosaic good-bye. ‘The wind was 
shouting outside and he hadn’t had time for more than a 
few hurried words. We fancy that he had kissed her in 
the sitting-room, saymg he’d be back again in a minute. 
“Very well,” she’d said (not believing him). 

Who cares for waiting? Who’d take a course out of 
his own free will? It is a mortal dull task. And always 
a master behind you watching that you don’t run away. 

His hour had struck. At a quarter past seven precisely 
he and his dreams, made fast to life, would have entered 
on their voyage of discovery. He would have done with 
waiting. He yearned for deeds—great deeds. 

The wind in his ears was as the sound of tuneful bells. 
The storm was wreathed in fresh blossom, as wonderful 
as decay is terrible. He stood in a garden of budding 
and growing things. The dull throb of machinery had no 
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_ part in his conception. Some ideas speea upwards on liv- 
ing wings. 

The wind brought him the saltish tang of the sea, the 
humid smell of earth, the scent of growing lilies and blue- 
eyed prime-vera. It was a wonderful gift. “Follow on, 
follow ever,” sang the wind. 

In his hyper-sensitive mood every sound was intensified 
—every minute exaggerated. The storm swayed the sea 
but it held his heart. 

He wasn’t the man to take unnecessary risks. It was. 
his nature to be cautious—never to trust his right hand 
with what his left hand was doing. He held the key not 
only of worldly ambition but of worldly success. Little 
stories pave the road... 

In the twinkling of an eye his thoughts travelled up the 
world and down again. As the wind grew in volume his 
ideas grew in size and number. And all his plans came 
home, winners. Down the broad sea they swept in sub- 
stantial battle array—not a spook ship amongst them— 
laden with riches beyond the dreams of avarice. There 
was nothing like them—his dreams, his ships, his wind, 
his world! 

We never realise our dreams (it is one of our privi- 
leges.) What he achieved was but a fragment of his 
temple built of woe and gold; in his dreams he annexed 
India; walked off with China; put Africa in his pocket; 
conquered the New World; cut up the continent of 
Europe, after his pattern, and swamped England .. . 
He put his foot down on England and submerged her in 
her own waters. He heard her splutter, as she sank as a 
stone in the deep; her volume choked the channel, con- 
tracted the Irish Sea and materially lessened the North 
Sea. If, haply, some part of her refused to sink, he’d 
walk over dry-shod and clip her on to France—a wealthy, 
compact little province... 


It was half past six and broad daylight. The sea rolled 
magnificently. He smiled quite comfortably. God had 
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him this storm to confound his enemies and smooth his 
path. It was all divinely simple. 

He was reading one of his favourite chapters. (His 
bible followed with him wherever he went.) 

‘‘Nebuchadnezzar the King, made an image of gold 
whose height was three score cubits, and the breadth there- 
of six cubits; he set it up in the plain of Dura, in the prov- 
ince of Babylon . . . ‘To you it is commanded, O peoples, 
nations and languages that at what time ye hear the sound 
of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer and 
all kinds of music, ye fall down and worship the golden 
image that Nebuchadnezzar the King hath set up.” 

The sight of the golden image—flat chested—enormous 
—broad eyed—had always attracted him and the little 
men falling down and worshipping it to the braying of a 
mixed band. In the East they favoured discordant sounds 
—he could hear the shrill pipe of the flute clashing with 
the sackbut. 

‘There are certain Jews whom thou hast appointed over 
the affairs of the province of Babylon, Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego——” 

The Chaldeans came whispering to the King, cringing 
as frightened slaves. They had information to give him. 
These Jews had disobeyed the King’s command, refusing 
at any time, and under any conditions, to worship the 
golden image. “O King!” a weak despot would, naturally, 
receive such tidings with considerable anger. “The King 
was full of fury.” His proclamation had been published 
with every conceivable dignity to all manner of men. 
These impious Jews should suffer! Let their God help 
them! They were brought up, questioned, upbraided, 
flouted. They would pay the penalty in full. 

The great oven was heated seven times seven. The 
Jews were bound hand and foot, and cast into the midst of 
a burning fiery furnace. “The flames of the fire slew 
those men who took up Shadrach, Meshach and Abed- 


nego.” 
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The General looked up from his reading to consider the 
scene. The packed hall, the King upon his throne—noble 
in his dignity—surrounded by his counsellors, his treas- 
urers, his judges, deputies, satraps, rulers of provinces 
and a great concourse of people. An impressive scene of 
Eastern barbarity and Eastern splendour. Waves of 
colour lit the hall . . . He watched the King’s face nar- 
rowly. It’s expression changed from aloofness to terror, 
from terror to awe. Unattended the King slipped off his 
throne and made his way, as near as he could go, to the 
mouth of the raging furnace. The King spoke. “Did we 
not cast three men bound into the midst of the fires?” 
They answered and said ‘“True, O King!” “Lo, I see four 
men loose, walking in the midst of the fire and they have 
no hurt and the aspect of the fourth is like a son of the 
Gods.”” The people trembled exceedingly. The King be- 
lieved in the God of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
... “the fire had had no power on their bodies, neither 
were their hosen changed nor was the hair of their heads 
singed, nor had the smell of fire passed on them.” Up rose 
the King and thundered forth his will. “They who speak 
anything amiss against the God of Shadrach, Meshach and 
Abednego shall be cut in pieces and their houses shall be 
made a dunghill, because there is no other God which is 
able te deliver after this sort.” 

The General shivered as he shut up the book. “It’s the 
finest illustration of faith which we have got,” he said. 
“All things are possible to those who believe.” 

The old biblical law (he thought) was hard and sharp. 
Who’d dare to be an unbeliever in the days of Nebudchad- 
nezzar the King? Were any houses razed to the ground 
and their inhabitants cut in pieces? . . . He saw the peo- 
ple of Babylon walking in orderly procession into the 
synagogue. It was an elevating sight and a unique tes- 
timonial to one man’s indomitable will. The General was 
filled with admiration—and envy. The centuries had 
weakened individual influence. Modern life covered clever- 
ness with folly and folly with cleverness, which didn’t allow 
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for right values. When (he thought) does a man stand 
forth clean and upright in his dealings? It is his nature 
to hide his instinct to gain time. For what? To go on 
—on—dragging his cross after him? Or his triumph? 
The day of great happenings never really ceases to exist 

. if life has failed him, death will vindicate a great 
man’s actions. The eternal thread never breaks, it lies 
in the hands of Omnipotence—of destiny . . . he couldn’t 
break away—if he wished to—from his given path... 
he was bound in honour to go forward unto the end. Death 
—his death—struck him as miraculous. Never, never 
would he cease to be! 

He got up and paced the room. 

The wind roared. The white breakers came rolling in 
grandly. A shimmer of sun-light passed along and held 
the fleet. The sun touched the sensitive sails of the Orient, 
singling out a score, or so, of her hundred and twenty 
guns, until they gleamed and glittered again. 

The clock struck a quarter to seven. He remembered 
Joséphine and he wept. 

“Do come in.” 

He turned the handle of her door gently. 

She was sitting up in bed with rather a querulous ex- 
pression on her face; her hair was gathered into a knot 
under a lace cap (with a pink ribbon in it). The bed was 
furnished with heavy hangings—probably housing myriad 
germs—only in those days they didn’t think of them. 
What we don’t think about doesn’t matter, or, at least 
they say so. A nightlight under a pink shade burned in 
a saucer on the wash stand; a very small one with a ewer 
and basin which no great doll of to-day would look at. 
We are afraid she didn’t sleep with her window open and 
if there was a ventilator in the room her maid—whatever 
was the woman’s name?—would have closed it tightly. 
Mistress and maid lived alike in dread of draughts. By 
draughts you were put out as a candle is put out—a chill 
followed by corpse lights. Evidently draughts are dan- 
gerous. Why play with them and take unnecessary risks? 
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Joséphine and her maid didn’t always agree, but in this 
matter they were of perfect accord. (I don’t know about 
Fido, but I’m convinced the General suffered from their 
conviction. He was an up-to-date man for his time—he 
loved air and light and sun. In some matters a good 
husband has to conform himself to his wife’s principles. 
We know it. Who doesn’t know it?) To mitigate any 
closeness of atmosphere in Joséphine’s room the air was 
charged with scent ... the General liked it; as if he 
wouldn’t have liked anything belonging to her! 

His eyes fell on a cache-corset, lying on an armchair, 
liberally trimmed with needlework and soft ribbon—he 
thought it lovely. He would have liked to have stolen it 
and taken it with him into the strange land of Egypt as 
a souvenir and a porte-bonheur—if he’d had the courage. 
Of course he had not. 

He sat down on the edge of the bed looking at her. 
“Awake so early!” he said brightly. He wasn’t going to 
distress her by a display of emotion ... this journey 
was quite a trifling affair . . . he’d come back ever so 
soon. He bent over her, smoothing a curl back. “It is 
not yet seven, darling.” 

“I’ve not closed my eyes all night,” she said. (She’d 
been awake for about an hour, in two divisions.) “The 
window kept rattling and I kept thinking about you.” 

“Did you?” he said, looking at her earnestly. 

“Aren’t you sorry? Bonaparte 4 

He nodded. He swung his feet and nodded. 

. “T sent Fido away on purpose.” 

He kissed her hand, lying on the pink satin quilt (the 
one she had brought from Paris). “I thank you,” he whis- 
pered. Then he turned his head away. 

“T really did send him away. ‘Take him, Celestine,’ I 
said. ‘He can sleep on your bed to-night. M. le Général 
is leaving us to-morrow.’ ‘Bien, madam,’ she said, and 
picked him up. He hated it. He might just as well have 
stayed here, the precious. You never came near me.” 


She held out her arms; he laid his head upon her heart. 
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So they remained for a minute or two, quietly. She was 
the first to speak, of course. (Joséphine, why did you 
never learn the value of silence? Why? It is unteachable. 
All good things are unteachable. ) | 

“Are you sorry?” she repeated. She patted A lank 
hair. ‘Poor boy. Naughty boy—selfish boy. He never 
gives his poor Joséphine a thought.” 

“Darling!” 

‘Don’t pretend, sir!” 

He took a corner of the sheet and stuffed it into his 
mouth. 

“Do you know what I did last night? I pattered in my 
bare feet—in the dark too—feeling dreadfully frightened 
—into your room. I lit a candle and looked about me. I 
called to you and you didn’t answer. ‘Bonaparte! Bona- 
parte!? You weren’t there. The bed wasn’t touched, so 
I crept back into my own room, feeling, oh, so sorry for 
myself. Where were you?” 

“On the quays.” 

“Out in the pouring rain?” 

“Out in the pouring rain,” he mumbled. 

“I’m not going to scold you, dear; but aren’t you odd! 
When I want you—I was simply longing for a little kind- 
ness and love, yes—then you'll stand cheerfully under a 
water tap for hours looking up at the stars.” 

“Don’t,” he said, dropping the sheet. 

“Probably last night the stars weren’t visible, but that 
wouldn’t make any difference to you.” 

“T_T love you, Joséphine,” he stammered. 

“No, sir, let me speak! It’s an absolute fact, when I’m 
deadly tired then you'll willingly keep me awake all night 
—talking, kissing—oh, you know what I mean. That’s — 
a man all over.” om 

“You have never been anything but exquisite,” he said. — 
At that poignant moment of separation her very indiffer- — 
ence appeared beautiful. . 

“What a gale,” she said. “You are not really starting 
in this storm?” 
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“Vas,” 

“Don’t say I have not warned you.” 

“T’ll remember,” he said. 

‘Another time I’ll have a room towards the courtyard. 
That’s true, I don’t suppose we’ll ever come back to the 
place. What are you doing, Bonaparte?” 

He was at her toilet table, “fingering”? her things—no 
woman likes it. Besides, her day-curls lay uncovered on 
the table. As a rule they were hidden under a pink muslin 
d’oyley. Celestine was so careless. “Don’t dear,’ she 
said, mildly. 

“I want something thin,” he said. 

“Do you?” (after all it couldn’t be helped). 

He took off the lid of her tortoiseshell hairpin box and 
pushed back the curtain (another infliction) and very 
kindly wedged it in between the sash. 

“That’s better,” he said. 

“So it is,” she said—surprised. . . . such a pretty box 
too, tortoiseshell and gold . . . of course he’d smashed it. 
Pull down the blind, darling. The light hurts my 

eyes. After all it is going to be fine.” 

“Yes,” he said, looking out. “It is splendid, Joséphine. 
A day after my own heart.” | 

He dropped the curtain and returned to his former seat. 
“Precious,” he said. ‘My own beautiful darling, you will 
write to me sometimes?” 

“Every week,” she said, “without fail.” 

_ Promise, promise! They needn’t be long letters; any 
scrap willdo. The great thing will be that you’ve thought 
of me. You'll never be out of my mind.” 

She stifled a sigh and changed the subject. 

The wind sang dolefully, or encouragingly—all as you 
took it—in the ancient chimney pots of The Mariner’s 
Rest. The surging sea—with deadly monotony, or bril- 
liant effect—dashed against the quay. It was boisterous 
weather. For the time of the year, quite exceptional. 

“You have always got to pay,” said Joséphine, dream- 
ily, “for everything nice.” ; 
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“Yes !”? he said. 

“Anyhow, we’ve had ten beautiful days. Do you know, 
I’ve really enjoyed my time. I’m so glad I came.” 

“It’s made all the difference to me,” he said. 

‘Has it?” she said. (He’d hardly given her a minute.) 
Of course it hadn’t been his fault; she knew he’d been 
frightfully busy ... Why shouldn’t Junot and the 
others do a little? It was just a craze of Bonaparte’s 

. she could see him flying about in the desert building 
all the sand castles . . . one day he must stop, of course 

. - where? 

‘‘What are you thinking of?” he said. 

“Vou.” 

“Tell me——” 

“I won’t! I'll write it. I'll have to have something to 
write about, sir, won’t I? If you’ve nothing to say, a let- 
ter is a wretched inconvenience.” 

He couldn’t help smiling. He bent over her. “I'll al- 
ways be pleased,” he said, “pleased at anything you care 
to tell me. My darling, how I love you. Take care of 
yourself.” . 

‘““Give me one more day?” she insisted. 

“I can’t, darling. We're not out for a pleasure trip, 
Joséphine. The blessed storm is our ally; and God is our 
defender. It’s sailing under fine colours—eh?” 

“I suppose so. Won’t the learned gentlemen feel sorry 
for themselves.” She raised herself on her elbow and 


nodded her head. “Oh, I am sure I have rheumatism in my 


back. They’ll simply roll in their berths and curse educa- 
tion. If they’d had no education they wouldn’t have been 
learned gentlemen and forced to follow you into Egypt. I 
don’t mind Tallien being a little sick, though. Where has 
he been hiding all this time? I’ve never seen a glimpse of 
him since the night of our arrival. I believe you frightened 
him away.” 

He looked at his watch. 

‘Five minutes to seven,” he said solemly. 

He slipped off the bed. 
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He made her feel nervous. 

“Kiss me, Bonaparte, and don’t let’s talk about it. 
Let’s pretend—what?” 

He kissed her—holding her tightly in a passionate em- 
brace. Then he lay her head back on the pillows—one 
hand on her forehead. ‘God bless you,” he said. 

She looked up at him with questioning eyes. 

“Oh,” she said. “I’m frightened. Fancy, if you never 
come back.” 

“TI will come back.” 

She burst into tears. 

“Please,” he said. ‘Please don’t, precious. You 
mustn’t cry for my sake.” 

‘I know something terrible is going to happen. Don’t 
leave me, Bonaparte!” She caught hold of his hand. “I 
know—I know 7 , 

“Joséphine, please. I can’t bear it.” 

“Promise always to love me. Always and always and 
always.” 

Someone came into the next room and gave a discreet 
tap at the door. 

“Yes, what is it?” he called. 

“Tt is seven o’clock, sir.” 

“Let me go, darling. As I live I’ll never forget you!” 

“You are cruel. I want you. You are cruel . 

‘Remember, if you are feeling ill on the way to Paris 
I’ve put a medicine case in the left hand pocket of the 
carriage.” 

oy won't. 93 

“Tf you have the least penne of sickness take a dose 
of ipecacuanha wine at once.’ 

“TI don’t like it.” 

“You’ve got to take it—understand?” 

“Very well.” 

He kissed her again brusquely and walked out of the 
room, adjusting his sword belt. 
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His adjutant was outside. He saluted the General. 
Bonaparte looked up at him. 


“Go in and say good-bye to your mother,” he said. 


“Don’t be a minute.” 

During the brief instant Lieutenant Eugéne Beauhar- 
nais was in the adjoining room, the General looked out of 
the window. His eyes were hard as flints. 

“Sir 199 

“Come along. We'll just do it.” 

The General ran down the staircase—two steps at a 
time. In the hall stood the landlord at the head of his 
staff, 

The landlord bowed—they all bowed. It was a solemn 
moment (the bill had been paid in full). “A happy and 


prosperous voyage, citoyen-general,’’ murmured the land- 


lord—thus early in the morning attired in his best clothes. 


The solemnity of the occasion required them. ‘The Gen- 
eral marched out of the house—followed close by his tall 
young adjutant—without looking to the right or left... 
it was a very solemn moment. The landlord’s face fell. He 
turned on his underlings. “Scatter!”’ he said. “Scatter!” 


When Joséphine awoke at noonday—after her inter- 
rupted sleep—the wind was worse than ever and not a ves- 
tige of shipping remained in the harbour. The fleet had 
been spirited away by Bonaparte. It was a clear case of 
sorcery if not corruption. 

In his horrid cabin on board the Orient lay citoyen 


Tallien, coquetting with death. “Let me die,” he cried in 


abject misery. “Let me die!’ 

Hand over foot as a stealthy chimpanzee, Chin-Chin the 
deformed yellow dwarf, swung himself down by precipitate 
stairways and rope ladders as far as he could go into the 
plugged depths of the freighted ship. (She carried all 
she could hold—not an inch of space which hadn’t been 
taken into account.) He moved along narrow and tor- 
tuous passages—barely wide enough for a man’s passage 
—his splay hands flat against either walls; between his 
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teeth he carried a small lantern. It was pitch dark below, 
and very unsteady going. With each oscillation of the 
ship the lamp swung to and fro and the narrow passages 
slid up and down. Now and again the flat of his hand 
came in contact with a startled cockroach, or some moss- 
like, humid growth. The stench of the place and the almost 
entire lack of air was awful. Chin-Chin didn’t mind; he’d 
been cradled on the sea. His crooked body followed each 
movement of the ship with rhythmic pleasure. He felt at 
home in a place so dark and loathly that most men would 
have fled shrieking away. Company dispels terror—lon- 
liness attracts it. A few days ago these gangways—con- 
necting different cargo holds—had teemed with life. 

At each door Chin-Chin lifted his lantern, glueing his 
eye into every keyhole. At last he found what he wanted. 
The iron doors well barred, locked and made secure, Chin- 
Chin first put his eye and then his nose to the keyhole. He 
whistled. He had located his treasure. He coiled com- 
fortably outside on the heaving floor, searched in his 
pocket for his tinder-box, blew out his lantern, and went 
to sleep. It requires a yellow dwarf to do a thing like 
that! A white dwarf might have thought of the hungry 
rats, and he might not have dreamed of two hundred thou- 
sand brandy bottles all standing in a row. 

The ship made splendid speed. She took the breakers 
as a bird, rocking mightily. 

Toulon lay as a little speck in the distance. Nearer to 
hand lay the olive-grown heights forming the picturesque 
Riviera coast. White seagulls dipped and circled round 
the ship—trying to attract her attention. “Hail!” they 
cried. “Hail—farewell!”? ‘The spirit of the ship held her 
breath in mournful silence. She was overcome with grief. 
She loved her ship, her noble ship, and her ship’s company. 
She trembled exceedingly. (Tallien thought his last min- 
ute had come, so great was the shock. Bonaparte—on the 
bridge—exulted. Through his powerful glasses he spied a 
division of the English squadron under difficulties, caught 
in the teeth of the gale.) Like a shadow between the sun 
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and human enterprise stood the Spirit unto whom nothing 
is hidden. She knew. “Farewell,” she cried, “sun and air 
and light!” The seagulls wheeled and fled . . . darkness 
fell over the sea. The ship was rushing, with all the can- 
vas she could hold, towards her doom. She’d never come 
back alive. (After a thousand years she’ll float up again 
for a single night, in trim shape, perfectly manned—to 
join the greatest Fleet in the world. He who lives will 
see.) 


“. , . The next morning two shattered ships, out of all 
the French fleet, with difficulty made their escape to the 
open sea. The rest of that magnificent array had been 
utterly destroyed, or remained in the hands of the Eng- 
lish. Such was the battle of Aboukir, in which Nelson 
achieved, with a force much inferior to the French, what 
he himself called ‘not a victory but a conquest.’ The bat- 
tle lasted twenty hours, including the whole night. A 
solitary pause occurred at midnight, when the French Ad- 
miral’s ship the Orient, a superb vessel of 120 guns, took 
fire and blew up in the heart of the conflicting squadrons 
with an explosion that for a moment silenced rage in awe. 


The Admiral himself perished.” 


Through his binoculars General Bonaparte saw Nel- 
son’s fleet labouring under difficulties, and he laughed 
good-temperedly. 

He touched Admiral Brueyes on the shoulder. “Cito- 
yen Admiral” he roared, “a very prosperous wind. We'll 
investigate Malta on June the tenth.” 
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